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CHAPTER  L 

wi  vaobB  /nrv  oajcb  to  "moAmnim  watbk" — tb*  tavAnoa  ov  ma  *a«ii 
— nu  nniATM  or  ths  bousb — mt  anna  oi.aai(u  ijiv  blaoe  kaobu 

— VIIOLI    rtrw — BABTLI  W0>  AMD  OIBMOU    TVXTLB — AJUUTAl,  OV  UMV- 

vniAjrT  •BOADsniBBT  ua>  Hn  nu — thb  TKooriB*  quAKTsftso  m  thi 

■VT — OCm  TAKM-LABOI7KUU — VUPOSM  APFBAAAIIOB  OF  TBI  KBIMKOI 
WIirWIMAE— BU  rOKlUUl  mix  to  THB  FAAH — OLAJUOB  UIOOUirTSU 
UM  AT  TBI  SFBIVO— BAOLT  WOUITDBD — UlTBLT  TBBATBD  BT  OLABIOB 
AKV  BAOHBL — HU  aBATITVDB. 

*E  were  most  of  us  seated  round  a  blazing 
fire  of  pine  logs,  which  crackled  away 
merrily,  sending  the  sparks  about  in  ail 
directions,  at  the  no  small  risk  of  set- 
ting fire  to  garments  of  a  lighter  texture 
Although  the  flowers  were  blooming  on 
the  hill-sides,  in  the  woods  and  valleys,  and  by  the 
margins  of  the  streams ;  humming-birds  were  flitting 
about  gathering  their  dainty  fcoti ;  and  tho  bears, 
having  finished  the  operation  of  Unking  their  paws, 
had  come  out  in  search  of  more  substantial  fare ;  and 
the  bufblo  had  been  seen  migrating  to  the  north, — 
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ihe  iHnd  at  night  blew  keenly  from  off  the  snow- 
capped mountaiii-topB  which,  at  no  great  distance, 
rose  above  us,  and  rendered  a  fire  acceptable  even  to 
OS  hardy  backwoodsmen. 

Our  location  was  far  in  advance  of  any  settlement 
in  that  latitude  of  North  America,  for  Uncle  Jeff 
Crockett  "  could  never  abide/'  he  averred,  "  being  in 
the  rear  of  his  fellow-creatures."  Whenever  he  had 
before  found  people  gathering  around  him  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  or  rather,  put  up  his 
log-hut,  he  had  sold  his  property  (always  to  advan- 
tage, however),  and  yoking  his  team,  had  pushed  on 
westward,  with  a  few  sturdy  followers. 

On  and  on  he  had  come,  until  he  had  reached  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  would  have  gone 
over  them,  but,  having  an  eye  to  business,  and  know- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  market  for  his 
produce,  he  calculated  that  he  had  come  far  enough 
for  the  present.  He  therefore  climbed  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  for  a  short  distance,  until  he  entered  a 
sort  of  canon,  [which,  penetrating  westward,  greatly 
narrowed,  until  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  deft  with 
lofty  crags  on  either  side, — while  it  opened  out  east- 
ward, overlooking  the  broad  valley  and  the  plain 
beyond. 

He  chose  the  spot  as  one  capable  of  being  defended 
against  the  Bedskinfl,  never  in  those  parts  very  friendly 
to  white  men, — especially  towards  those  whom  they 
found  settling  themaelvefl  on  lands  which  they  looked 
apon  as  their  own  hunting-grounds,  although  they 
oould  use  them  for  no  ether  purpose. 
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Another  reason  which  had  induced  Uncle  Jeff  to 
select  this  spot  was,  that  not  far  off  was  one  of  the 
only  practicable  passes  through  the  mountains  either 
to  the  north  or  south,  and  that  the  trail  to  it  led  close 
below  us  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  so  that  every  emi- 
grant train  or  party  of  travellers  going  to  or  from  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  or  California  must  pass  in  sight  of 
the  house. 

A  stream,  issuing  from  the  heights  above,  fell  over 
the  cliffs,  forming  a  roaring  cataract ;  and  then,  rush- 
ing through  the  canon,  made  its  way  down  into  the 
valley,  irrigating  and  fertilizing  the  ground,  until  it 
finally  reached  a  large  river,  the  Platte,  flowing  into 
the  Missouri.  From  this  cataract  our  location  obtained 
its  name  of  "Roaring  Water;"  but  it  was  equally 
well  known  as  "  Uncle  Jeffs  Farm." 

Our  neighbours,  if  such  they  could  be  called  in  this 
wild  region,  were  "  birds  of  passage."  Now  and  then 
a  few  Indian  families  might  fix  their  tents  in  the 
valley  below ;  or  a  party  of  hunters  or  trappers  might 
bivouac  a  night  or  two  under  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
scattered  here  and  there ;  or  travellers  bound  east  or 
west  might  encamp  b}'  the  margin  of  the  river  for  the 
sake  of  recruiting  their  cattle,  or  might  occasionally 
seek  for  shelter  at  the  log-house  which  they  saw 
perched  above  tliem,  where,  in  addition  to  comfort- 
able quarters,  abundant  fare  and  a  hospitable  welcome 
— which  Uncle  Jeff  never  refused  to  any  one,  whoever 
he  might  be,  who  came  to  his  door — were  sure  to  be 
obtained. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  say  something  about 
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the  inmates  of  the  house  at  the  period  I  am  de- 
scribing. 

First,  there  was  Uncle  Jeff  Crockett,  a  man  of  about 
forty-five,  with  a  tall,  stalwart  figure,  and  a  handsome 
countenance  (though  scarred  by  a  slash  fi'om  a  toma- 
hawk, and  the  claws  of  a  bear  with  which  he  had  had 
a  desperate  encounter).  A  bright  blue  eye  betokened 
a  keen  sight,  as  also  that  his  rifle  was  never  likely  to 
miss  its  aim;  while  his  well-knit  frame  gave  assur- 
ance of  great  activity  and  endurance. 

I  was  then  about  seventeen,  and  Unde  Jeff  bad 
more  than  once  complimented  me  by  remarking  that 
"  I  was  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block,"  as  Uke  what  he 
was  when  at  my  age  as  two  peas,  and  that  he  had  no 
fear  but  that  I  should  do  hi^n  credit ;  so  that  I  need 
not  say  any  more  about  myself. 

I  must  say  something,  however,  about  my  sister 
Clarise,  who  was  my  junior  by  rather  more  than  a  year. 
Fair  as  a  lily  she  was,  in  spite  of  summer  suns,  from 
which  she  took  but  little  pains  to  shelter  herself;  but 
they  had  failed  even  to  freckle  her  clear  skin,  or 
darken  her  light  hair — except,  it  might  be,  that  from 
them  it  obtained  the  golden  hue  which  tinged  it. 
Delicate  as  she  looked,  she  took  an  active  part  in  all 
household  duties,  and  was  now  busy  about  some  of 
them  at  the  further  end  of  the  big  hall,  which  served 
as  our  common  sitting-room,  workshop,  kitchen,  and 
often  as  a  sleeping-room,  when  guests  were  numerous. 
She  was  assisteii  by  Rachel  Prentiss,  a  middle-aged 
negress,  the  only  other  woman  in  the  establishment 
who  took  upon  herself  the  out-  door  work  and  roughex 
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duties,  with  the  exception  of  tending  the  poultry 
and  millring  the  cows,  in  which  Clarice  also  en- 
gaged, 

I  have  not  yet  described  the  rest  of  the  party  round 
the  fire.  There  was  Bartle  Won,  a  faithful  follower, 
for  many  years,  of  Uncle  Jeff;  but  as  unlike  him  as 
it  was  possible  that  any  two  human  beingF  could  be. 
Bartle  was  a  wiry  little  fellow,  with  bow  legs,  broad 
shoulders  (one  rather  higher  than  the  other),  and  a  big 
head,  out  of  which  shone  a  pair  of  gray  eyes,  keen  as 
those  of  a  hawk — the  only  point  in  which  he  resembled 
Uncle  Jeff.  He  was  wonderfully  active  and  strong, 
notwithstanding  his  figure;  and  as  for  fiEitigue,  he 
did  not  know  what  it  meant  He  could  go  days 
without  eating  or  drinking;  although,  when  he  did 
get  food,  he  certainly  made  ample  amends  for  his 
abstin^Qce.  He  was  no  great  runner ;  but  when  once 
on  the  back  of  a  horse,  no  animal,  however  vicious 
and  up  to  tricks,  had  been  able  to  dislodge  him 

Gideon  Tuttle  was  another  fiuthful  follower  of 
Uncle  Jeff:  he  was  a  hardy  backwoodsman,  whose 
gleaming  axe  had  laid  many  monarchc  of  the  forest 
low.  Though  only  of  moderate  height,  few  men  could 
equal  him  in  strength.  He  could  fell  an  ox  with  his 
fist,  and  hold  down  by  the  horns  a  young  bull,  how- 
ever furious.  He  had  had  several  encounters  with 
bears;  and  although  on  two  occasions  only  armed 
with  a  knife,  he  had  come  c4t  victorioiu.  His  nervo 
and  activity  equalled  his  strength.  He  was  no  grecit 
talker,  and  he  was  fre(iueutly  moroHe  and  ill-tempered ; 
hut  he  had  one  qualification  which  comoensated  for 
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all  his  other  deBdencies — ^he  was  devotedly  attached 
to  Uncle  JefF. 

There  were  engaged  on  the  farm,  besides  these,  four 
other  hands :  an  Irishman,  a  Spaniard,  a  negro,  and 
a  half-breed,  who  lived  by  themselves  in  a  rough  hut 
near  the  house.  Although  Uncle  JefF  was  a  great 
advocate  for  liberty  and  equality,  he  had  no  fancy  to 
have  these  fellows  in-doors ;  their  habits  and  language 
not  being  such  as  to  make  close  intimacy  pleasant. 

The  two  old  followers  of  Uncle  Jeff— although  they 
would  have  laughed  at  the  notion  of  being  called 
gentlemen — were  clean  in  their  persons,  and  careful 
in  their  conversation,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
Clarice.        <  ~ 

Just  before  sunset  that  evening,  our  party  had 
been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army  and  four  men,  who  were  on  their 
way  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Fort  Harwood,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains ;  but  they  had  been 
deserted  by  their  Indian  guide,  and  having  been 
unable  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  wer  well- 
nigh  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  vexation  when  they 
caught  sight  of  Roaring  Water  Farm. 

The  officer  and  his  men  were  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome. 

"  There  is  food  enough  in  the  store,  and  we  will 
make  a  shake-down  for  you  in  this  room,"  said  Uncle 
Jeff,  wringing  the  hand  of  the  officer  in  his  usual 
style. 

The  latter  introduced  himself  as  Lieutenant  Manley 
Broadstreet.    He  was  a  fine-looking  young  fellow, 
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icaroelj  older  than  I  was;  but  he  had  ab'eadj  seen 
a  great  deal  of  service  in  border  warfare  with  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  in  Florida  and  Texas. 

"Ton  are  welcome  here,  friends,"  said  Uncle  Jeff, 
who,  as  I  have  said,  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
made  little  distinction  between  the  lieutenant  and 
his  men. 

At  this  Lieutenant  Broadstreet  demurred,  and,  as  he 
glanced  at  Clarice,  inquired  whether  there  was  any 
building  near  in  which  the  men  could  be  lodged. 

"  They  are  not  very  fit  company  for  a  young  lady," 
he  remarked  aside. 

He  did  not,  however,  object  to  the  sergeant  joining 
him;  and  the  other  three  men  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  hut,  with  its 
motley  inhabitants. 

Their  appearance,  I  confess,  somewhat  reminded  me 
of  Falstaff's  "ragged  regiment"  The  three  varied 
wonderfully  in  height.  The  tallest  was  not  only  tall, 
but  thin  in  the  extreme,  his  ankles  protruding  oelow 
his  trousers,  and  his  wrists  beyond  the  sleeves  of  his 
jacket ;  he  had  lost  his  military  hat,  and  had  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  high  bea/er,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  some  Irish  emigrant  on  the  road.  He  was  a 
German ;  and  his  name,  he  told  me,  was  Karl  Elito. 
The  shortest  of  the  party,  Bamaby  Qillooly,  was  alflo 
by  far  the  fattest ;  indeed,  it  seemed  surprising  that, 
with  his  obese  figure,  he  could  undergo  the  fatigue 
he  must  constantly  have  been  called  upon  to  endoroh 
He  seemed  to  be  a  joUy,  merry  fellow  notwithstand« 
ing,  as  he  showed  by  breaking  into  a  hearty  laogh  as 
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Klitz,  stumbling  over  a  l(^,  fell  with  his  long  neck 
and  ohoulders  on  the  one  side,  and  his  heels  kicking 
up  in  the  air  on  the  other.  The  last  man  was  evi- 
dently a  son  of  Erin,  from  the  few  words  he  uttered 
m  a  ricL  brogue,  which  had  not  deteriorated  by  long 
ab»br!ce  from  home  and  country.  He  certainly  pre- 
sented a  more  soldierly  appearance  than  did  his  two 
comrades,  but  the  ruddy  blue  hue  of  his  nose  and  lipa 
showed  that  when  liquor  was  to  be  obtained  he  was 
not  likely  to  let  it  pass  his  lips  untasted. 

The  three  soldiers  were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitr 
ants  rf  the  hut,  who  were  glad  to  have  strangers  with 
whom  they  could  chat,  and  who  could  bring  them 
news  from  the  Eastern  States. 

On  coming  back  to  the  house,  after  conducting  the 
three  men  to  the  hut,  I  found  the  lieutenant  and 
his  sergeant,  Silas  Custis,  seated  before  the  fire; 
the  young  lieutenant  every  now  and  then,  as  was 
not  surprising,  casting  a  glance  at  Clarice.  But 
she  wafi  too  busily  occupied  in  getting  the  supper- 
table  ready  to  notice  the  admiration  she  was  in- 
spiring. 

Bachel,  with  frying-pan  in  hand,  now  made  her 
way  towards  the  fire,  and  begging  those  who  im- 
peded her  movements  to  draw  on  one  side,  she  com- 
menced her  culinary  operations.  She  soon  had  a 
huge  dish  of  rashers  of  bacon  ready ;  whUe  a  couple 
of  pots  were  carried  off  to  be  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents; and  some  cakes,  which  had  been  cooking  under 
the  ashes,  were  withdrawn,  and  placed  hot  and  smok* 
Ing  on  the  platter. 
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"  All  ready,  genl'em,"  exclaimed  Rachel ;  "  you  can 
fall  to  when  you  like." 

The  party  got  up,  and  we  took  our  seats  at  the  table. 
Clarice,  who  until  a  short  time  before  had  been  assist- 
ing Rachel,  now  returned — having  been  away  to 
arrange  her  toilet.  She  took  her  usual  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table ;  and  the  lieutenant,  to  his  evident 
satisfaction,  found  himself  placed  near  her.  He 
spoke  in  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  tone,  and  treated 
Clarice  in  every  respect  as  a  young  lady, — as,  indeed, 
she  was.  He  now  and  then  addressed  me ;  and  the 
more  he  said,  the  more  I  felt  inclined  to  like  him. 

Uncle  Jeff  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
Sergeant  Custis,  who  appeared  to  be  a  superior  sort 
of  person,  and  had,  I  suspect,  seen  better  days. 

We  were  still  seated  at  supper  when  the  door 
opened  and  an  Indian  stalked  into  the  room,  decked 
with  war-paint  and  feathers,  and  rifle  in  hand. 

"  Ugh  ! "  he  exclaimed,  stopping  and  regarding  us, 
as  if  unwilling  to  advance  without  permission. 

"  Come  in,  friend,"  said  Uncle  Jeff,  rising  and  going 
towards  him;  "sit  down,  and  make  yourself  at  home. 
You  would  like  some  food,  I  guess?" 

The  Indian  again  uttered  a  significant  "  Ugh ! " 
as,  taking  advantage  of  Uncle  Jeff's  offer,  he  seated 
himself  by  the  fire. 

"  Why,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Clarice,  "it  is  Winnemsk !' 

But  I  must  explain  how  Clarice  came  to  know  the 
Indian,  whom,  at  the  first  moment,  no  one  else  had 
rficofirnijed. 
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Not  far  off,  in  a  grove  of  cottonwood  treee  up  the 
▼alley,  there  came  forth  from  the  side  of  the  hill  a 
■pring  of  singularly  bright  and  cool  water,  of  which 
Uncle  Jeff  was  particularly  fond;  as  were,  indeed,  the 
rest  of  us.  Clarice  made  it  a  practice  every  evening, 
just  before  we  returned  home  from  our  day's  work, 
to  fetch  a  large  pitcher  of  water  from  ^his  spring,  that 
we  might  have  it  as  cool  and  fresh  as  possible. 

It  happened  that  one  afternoon,  in  the  spring  oi 
the  previous  year,  she  had  set  off  with  this  object  in 
view,  telling  Rachel  where  she  was  going;  but  she  had 
lust  got  out  of  the  enclosure  when  she  caught  sight 
of  one  of  the  cows  straying  up  the  valley. 

"I  go  after  her,  Missie  Clarice;  you  no  trouble  you- 
■elf,"  cried  Rachel. 

So  Clarice  continued  her  way,  canying  her  pitcher 
on  her  head.  It  was  somewhat  earUer  than  usual, 
and  having  no  especial  work  to  attend  to  at  home, 
she  did  not  hurry.  It  was  as  warm  a  day  as  any  in 
summer,  and  finding  the  heat  somewhat  oppressive, 
she  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  pool  to  enjoy  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  the  air  which  came  down  the 
canon.  "  I  ought  to  be  going  home,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; and  taking  her  pitcher,  she  filled  it  with  water. 

She  was  just  about  to  replace  it  on  her  head, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  well-known  Indian 
"  Ugh !"  uttered  by  some  one  who  was  as  yet  in- 
visible. She  at  first  felt  a  little  alarmed,  but  recol- 
lecting that  if  the  stranger  had  been  an  enemy  he 
would  not  liave  given  her  warning,  she  stood  still, 
with  her  pitcher  in  her  hand,  looking  around  her. 
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Presently  an  Indian  appeared  from  among  the  bushes, 
his  dress  torn  and  travel-stained,  and  his  haggard 
looks  showing  that  he  must  have  undergone  great 
fatigue.  He  made  signs,  as  he  approached,  to  show 
that  he  had  come  over  the  mountains;  he  then 
pointed  to  his  lips,  to  let  her  understand  that  he  was 
parched  with  thirst.  v 

"  Poor  man  !  you  shall  have  some  water,  then,"  said 
Clarice,  immediately  holding  up  the  pitcher,  that  the 
stranger  might  drink  without  difficulty.  His  looks 
brightened  as  she  did  so;  and  after  he  had  drunk  his 
fill  he  gave  her  back  the  pitcher,  drawing  a  loug^ 
breath,  and  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart  to  express 
his  gratitude. 

While  the  Indian  was  drinking,  Clarice  observed 
Rachel  approaching,  with  a  look  of  alarm  on  her 
countenance.  It  vanished,  however,  when  she  saw 
how  Clarice  and  the  Indian  were  employed. 

"  Me  dare  say  de  stranger  would  like  food  as  well  as 
drink,"  she  observed  as  she  joined  them,  and  making 
signs  to  the  Indian  to  inquire  if  he  was  hungry. 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  uttered  some  words. 
But  although  neither  Clarice  nor  Rachel  could  under- 
stand  his  language,  they  saw  very  clearly  that  he 
greatly  required  food. 

"Come  along,  den,"  said  Rachel;  "you  shall  hab 
some  in  de  twinkle  ob  an  eye,  as  soon  as  we  get 
home. — Miflsie  Clarice,  me  carry  de  pitcher,  or  Indian 
fancy  yon  white  slavey ; "  and  Rachel  Uughed  at  ker 
own  wit. 

She  then  UAd  CUrioe  how  she  had  eaught  sight 
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of  the  Indian  coming  over  the  mountain,  aa  she  wm 
driving  home  the  cow ;  and  that,  aa  he  was  making 
his  way  towards  the  spring,  she  had  been  dreadfully 
alarmed  at  the  idea  that  he  might  surprise  her  young 
mistress.  She  thought  it  possible,  too,  that  he  might 
be  accompanied  by  other  Redskins,  and  that  they 
should  perhaps  carry  her  off;  or,  at  all  events,  finding 
the  house  undefended,  they  might  pillage  it,  and  get 
away  with  their  booty  before  the  return  of  the  men. 

"But  he  seems  friendly  and  well-disposed,"  said 
Clarice,  looking  at  the  Indian ;  "  and  even  if  he  had 
not  been  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  do  us  any 
harm.  The  Redskins  are  not  all  bad ;  and  many,  I 
fear,  have  been  driven,  by  the  ill  treatment  they  have 
received  from  white  men,  to  retaliate,  and  have 
obtained  a  worse  character  than  they  deserve.^ 

**  Dere  are  bad  red  men,  and  bad  white  men,  and 
bad  black  men;  but^  me  tink,  not  so  many  ob  de 
last,"  said  Rachel,  who  always  stuck  up  for  her  own 
race. 

The  red  man  seemed  to  fancy  that  they  were  talk- 
ing about  him ;  and  he  tried  to  smile,  but  &iled  in 
the  attempt.  It  was  with  difficulty,  too,  he  could 
drag  on  hiB  weaiy  limbs. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  house  Rachel  made 
him  sit  down;  and  within  a  minute  or  two  a  basin  of 
bfoth  was  placed  before  him,  at  which  she  blew  away 
ontil  her  cheeks  almost  cracked,  in  an  endeavour  to 
eool  it,  that  he  might  the  more  speedily  set  to.  He 
aonsted  her,  as  far  as  his  strength  would  allow,  in  the 
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operation ;  and  then  placing  the  basin  to  his  lips,  he 
eagerly  drained  off  its  contents,  without  making  use 
of  the  wooden  spoon  with  which  she  had  supplied 
hiuL 

"Dat  just  to  keep  body  and  soul  togedder,  till 
somet'ing  more  'stantial  ready  for  you,"  she  said. 

Clarice  had  in  the  meantime  been  preparing  some 
venison  steaks,  which,  with  some  cakes  from  the 
oven,  were  devoured  by  the  Indian  with  the  same 
avidity  with  which  he  had  swallowed  the  broth. 
But  although  the  food  considerably  revived  him,  he 
still  showed  evident  signs  of  exhaustion;  so  Rachel 
placing  a  buffalo  robe  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  in- 
vited him  to  lie  down  and  rest  He  staggered  to- 
wards it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  heavy  breathing 
showed  that  he  was  asleep. 

Uncle  Jeff  was  somewhat  astonished,  when  he 
came  in,  on  seeing  the  Indian ;  but  he  approved  per- 
fectly of  what  Clarice  and  Rachel  had  done. 

"To  my  mind,"  he  observed,  "when  these  Redskins 
choose  to  be  enemies,  we  must  treat  them  as  enemies, 
and  shoot  them  down,  or  they  will  be  having  our 
tcalps;  but  if  they  wish  to  be  friends,  we  should  treat 
them  as  friends,  and  do  them  all  the  good  we  can." 

Uncle  Jeff  forgot  just  then  that  we  ought  to  do 
good  to  our  enemies  as  well  as  to  our  friends ;  but  that 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  man  to  accomplish 
when  a  horde  of  savages  are  in  arms,  resolved  to  take 
his  life ;  so  I  suppose  it  means  that  we  must  do  them 
good  when  we  can  get  them  to  be  at  peace — or  to  bury 
the  war-hatchet,  as  they  would  expresfi  therrfflelvcs. 
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The  Indian  slept  on,  although  he  groaned  occasion* 
ally  M  if  in  pain, — nature  then  asserting  its  sway, 
though,  had  he  been  awake,  he  probably  would  have 
given  no  sign  of  what  he  was  sutfering. 

**  I  suspect  the  man  must  be  wounded/'  observed 
Uncle  Jeff.    "  It  will  be  better  not  to  disturb  him/* 

We  had  had  supper,  and  the  things  were  being 
cleared  away,  when,  on  going  to  look  at  the  Indian,  I 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  that  he  was  gazing 
round  him,  aatoniBh«d  at  seeing  ao  many  people. 

"He  is  awake,"  I  observed;  and  Clarice,  coming 
up,  made  signs  to  inquire  whether  he  would  have 
some  more  food. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  lay  back  again,  evidently 
unable  to  sit  up. 

Just  then  Uncle  Jeff,  who  had  been  out,  returned. 

"  I  suspect  that  he  is  one  of  the  Kaskayas,  whose 
hunting-grounds  are  between  this  and  the  Platte," 
observed  Uncle  Jeff;  and  approaching  the  Indian, 
he  stooped  over  him  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  the 
dialect  of  the  tribe  he  had  mentioned. 

The  Indian  answered  him,  although  with  difficulty. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Uncle  Jeff.  "He  has  been 
badly  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  side,  and  although 
he  managed  to  cut  it  out  and  bind  up  the  hurt,  he 
confesses  that  he  still  suffers  greatly.  Here,  Baiile, 
you  are  the  best  doctor  among  us,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Won,  who  was  at  work  mending  some  harness  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room ;  **  see  what  you  can  do 
for  the  poor  feUow." 

Bartle  put  down  the  straps  upon  which  he  was 
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engaged,  *  Jid  joined  us,  while  Clarice  retired.  Uncle 
Jeff  and  Bartle  then  examined  the  Indian's  side. 

"I  will  get  some  leaves  to  bind  over  the  wound 
to-morrow  morning,  which  will  quirlJy  heal  it ;  and, 
in  the  mtdntime,  we  will  see  if  Rachel  has  not  got 
some  of  the  ointment  which  helped  to  cure  Qideon 
when  he  cut  himself  so  badly  with  his  axe  last 
spring." 

Rachel,  who  prided  herself  on  her  ointment,  quickly 
produced  a  jar  of  it,  and  assisted  Bartle  in  dressing 
the  Indian's  wound.  She  then  gave  him  a  cooling 
mixture  which  she  had  concocted. 

The  Indian  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a  few  words, 
and  again  covering  himself  up  with  a  buffalo  robe^ 
was  soon  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  was  better,  but  still  unable 
to  move. 

He  remained  with  us  ten  days,  during  which  Clarice 
and  Rachel  watched  over  him  with  the  greatest  care, 
making  him  all  sorts  of  dainty  dishes  which  they 
thought  he  would  like ;  and  in  that  time  he  and  Uncle 
Jeff  managed  to  understand  each  other  pretty  well 

The  Indian,  according  to  iha  reticent  habits  of  his 
people,  was  not  inclined  to  be  very  communicative 
at  first  as  to  how  he  had  received  his  wound;  but 
as  his  confidence  increased  he  owned  that  he  had, 
with  a  party  of  his  braves,  made  an  excursion  to 
the  southward  to  attack  their  old  enemies  the 
Arrapahas,  but  that  ho  and  his  followers  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  greatly  suj^erior  numbers.  His 
Deople  had  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  himself  badly 
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grounded  He  had  managed,  howeyer,  to  make  hia 
escape  to  the  mountains  without  being  observed  by 
his  foes.  As  he  knew  that  they  were  on  the  watch 
for  him,  he  was  afraid  of  returning  to  the  plains,  and 
had  kept  on  the  higher  ground,  where  he  had  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger  and  thirst,  until  he  had  at  length 
fallen  in  with  Clarice  at  the  spring. 

At  last  he  was  able  to  move  about ;  and  his  wound 
having  completely  healed,  he  expressed  his  wish  to 
return  to  his  people. 

"  Winnemak  will  ever  be  grateftd  for  the  kindness 
shown  him  by  the  Palefaces,"  ho  said,  as  he  was 
wishing  us  good-bye.  "  A  time  may  come  when  he 
may  be  able  to  show  what  he  feels ;  he  is  one  who 
never  forgets  his  friends,  although  he  may  be  fai 
away  from  them." 

"  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  whenever  you  come 
this  way,"  said  Uncle  Jeff;  "  but  as  for  doing  us  any 
good,  why,  we  do  not  exactly  expect  that  We  took 
care  of  you,  as  we  should  take  care  of  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  in  distress  and  wanted  assistance, 
whether  a  Paleface  or  a  Redskin." 

Winnemak  now  went  round  among  us,  shaking 
each  .person  by  the  hand.  When  he  came  to  Clarice 
he  stopped,  and  spoke  to  her  for  some  time, — al- 
though, of  course,  she  could  not  imderstand  a  word 
he  said. 

Uncle  Jeff,  who  was  near,  made  out  that  he  waE 
telling  her  he  had  a  daughter  of  her  age,  and  that  he 
should  very  much  like  to  make  them  known  to  each 
other.    "My  child   is  called  Maysotta,  the  'White 
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Lily;'  though,  when  she  sees  you,  she  will  say  that 
that  name  ought  to  be  yours/'  he  added. 

Clarice  asked  Uncle  Jeff  to  tell  Winnemak  that 
she  should  be  very  glad  to  become  acquainted  with 
MaysottEt  whenever  he  could  bring  her  to  the  fiEtrm. 

Uncle  Jeff  was  so  pleased  with  the  Indian,  that  he 
made  him  a  present  of  a  rifle  and  a  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion; telling  him  that  he  was  sure  he  would  ever  be 
ready  to  use  it  in  the  service  of  his  frienda 

Winnemak's  gratitude  knew  no  boimds,  and  he 
expressed  himself  far  more  warmly  than  Indians  are 
accustomed  to  do.  Then  bidding  us  farewell,  he  took 
his  way  to  the  north-east. 

"I  know  these  Indians  pretty  well,"  observed 
Bartle,  as  Winnemak  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
'  We  may  see  his  face  again  when  he  wants  powdei 
and  shot,  but  he  will  not  trouble  himself  to  come  back 
until  then." 

We  had  begun  to  fancy  that  Bartle  was  rights  for 
many  months  went  by  and  we  saw  nothing  of  our 
Indian  friend.  Our  surprise,  therefore,  was  great, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WINNKHAK  WAXira  XM  OF  THX  APrROAOH  Of  BmiaXS — BAXTUt  OOWB  OVT  TO 
MOirV — HO  8IOM8  OF  A  FOS — I  TAKS  THB  UXTTTKKAVT  TO  TIUT  "lUXAXDia 
WATSE" — BABTLK  BKPORT8  THAT  TBB  BMEMT  HATX  TUBNBD  BACK — THB 

uvDrrcvAirr  dxi.atxi>  bt  thb  sutaBAvr'B  lUjUnua — the  visit  to  thb 

■ITT — A  TIP8T  T&OOPXBi — BXITI  AND  OILLOOLT  MISBIKO — THB  BBBOKAKT 
BBOOMXB  WOBSa — BEABOB  FOB  TBB  HIHSINa  UMS — I  OITXB  TO  AO*  A« 
OVIDB  TO  THB  UBDTBMAKT — BAATtX  UNOBBTAKXB  TO  FIND  OCT  WHAT 
■AB  BBOOMB  01  BLITZ  AND  BABMKF. 

LAD  to  see  you,  friend!"  said  Uncle  Jeff,  get- 
ting up  and  taking  the  Indian  by  the  hand. 
"  What  brings  you  here  ? " 

"To  prove  that  Winnemak  has  not  for- 
gotten the  kindness  shown  him  by  the  Pale< 
faces,"  was  the  answer.  "  He  has  come  to  warn  his 
frieiids,  who  sleep  in  security,  that  their  enemies  are 
on  the  war-path,  and  will  ore  long  attempt  to  take 
their  scalps." 

"  They  had  better  not  try  that  game,"  said  Uncle 
Jeff;  "if  they  do,  they  will  find  that  they  have  made 
a  mistake." 

"  The  Redskins  fight  not  aa  do  the  Palefaces ;  they 
try  to  take  their  enemies  by  lurprise,"  answered 
Winnemak,  "  They  will  wait  until  they  can  find  the 
white  men  scattered  about  over  the  farm,  when  they 
will  swoop  down  upon  them  likp  the  eiH^la  on  iti 
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prey ;  or  when  all  are  slumbering  within,  they  wiU 
creep  up  to  the  house,  and  attack  it  before  there  is 
time  for  defence." 

"  Much  obliged  for  your  w  ming,  friend,"  said  Unde 
Jeff;  "  but  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  these 
enemies,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found.  We  might 
manage  to  turn  the  tables,  and  be  down  upon  them 
when  they  fancy  that  we  are  all  slumbering  in 
security,  and  thus  put  them  to  the  right-about." 

"  They  are  approaching  as  stealthily  as  the  snake 
in  the  grass,"  answered  Winnemak.  "  Unless  you  can 
get  on  their  trail,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  find 
them." 

"  Who  are  these  enemies  you  speak  of;  and  how  do 
you  happen  to  know  that  they  are  coming  to  attack 
us  ? "  asKed  Uncle  Jeff,  who  generally  suspected  all 
Indian  reports,  and  fancied  that  Winnemak  was 
merely  repeating  what  he  had  heard,  or,  for  some 
reason  of  his  own — perhaps  to  gain  credit  to  himself 
— had  come  to  warn  us  of  a  danger  which  had  no 
real  existence. 

"I  was  leading  forth  my  braves  to  revenge  the 
loss  we  suffered  last  year,  when  our  scouts  brought 
word  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  large  war-party 
of  Arrapahas  and  Apaches,  far  too  numerous  for  our 
small  band  to  encounter  with  any  chance  of  success. 
We  accordingly  retreated,  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  attack  any  parties  of  the  enemy  who  might  be- 
come separated  from  the  larger  body.  They  alflo 
sent  out  their  scouts,  and  one  of  these  we  captured. 
My  braves  were  about  to  put  him  to  death,  but  I 
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promised  him  his  liberty  if  he  would  tell  me  the 
object  of  the  expedition.  Being  a  man  who  was 
afraid  to  die,  he  told  us  that  the  party  consisted  of 
his  own  tribe  and  the  Apaches,  who  had  been  joined 
by  some  Spanish  Palefaces;  and  that  their  object 
was  not  to  make  war  on  either  the  Kaskayas  or  the 
Pawnees,  but  to  rob  a  wealthy  settler  living  on  the 
side  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  any  other  white 
men  they  might  find  located  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Feeling  sure  that  their  evil  designs  were  against  my 
friends,  I  directed  my  people  to  follow  me,  while  I 
hastened  forward  to  give  you  due  warning  of  what 
is  likely  to  happen.  As  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  have  among  them  firearms  and  ammunition,  it 
may  be  a  hard  task,  should  they  attack  the  house,  to 
beat  them  ofi'" 

Such  in  substance  was  the  information  Winnemak 
brought  us. 

"  To  my  mind,  the  fellows  will  never  dare  to  come 
BO  far  north  as  this ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  will  think 
twice  about  it  before  they  venture  to  attack  our 
farm,"  answered  Uncle  Jeff. 

"  A  wise  man  is  prepared  for  anything  which  can 
possibly  happen,"  said  the  Indian.  "  What  is  ther 
to  stop  them  ?  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  success- 
fiilly  opposed  by  any  force  of  white  men  in  these 
parts ;  and  my  braves  are  not  willing  io  throw  away 
their  lives  to  no  purpose." 

Uncle  Jeff  thought  the  matter  over.  "  I  will  send 
out  a  trusty  scout  to  ascertain  who  these  people  are, 
and  what  they  are  about'    he  said  at  length.     "If 
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they  are  coming  this  way,  we  shall  get  ready  to 
receive  them ;  and  if  not,  we  need  not  further  trouble 
ourselves." 

Lieutenant  Broadstreet,  who  held  the  Indians  cheap, 
was  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
account  brought  by  Winnemak,  but  he  agreed  that 
Uncle  JeflTs  plan  was  a  prudent  one. 

Bartle  Won  immediately  volunteered  to  start  off  U) 
try  and  find  the  whereabouts  of  the  supposed  maraud- 
ing party.  His  offer  was  at  once  accepted;  and  before 
many  minute  '  ^ere  over  he  had  left  the  farm,  armed 
with  his  trusty  rifle,  and  his  axe  and  hunting-knife  in 
his  belt. 

"  Take  care  they  do  not  catch  you,"  observed  the 
lieutenant. 

"  If  you  knew  Bartle,  you  would  not  give  him  such 
advice,"  said  Uncle  Jeff.  "  He  is  not  the  boy  to  be 
caught  napping  by  Redskins;  he  is  more  likely  to 
lay  a  dozen  of  them  low  than  lose  his  own  scalp." 

The  Indian  seeing  Bartle  go,  took  his  leave,  saying 
that  he  would  join  his  own  people,  who  were  to 
encamp,  according  to  his  orders,  near  a  wood  in  the 
valley  below.  He  too  intended  to  keep  a  watch  on 
the  enemy ;  and  should  he  ascertain  that  they  were 
approaching,  he  would,  he  said,  give  us  warning. 

"We  can  trust  to  your  assistance,  should  we  be 
attacked,"  said  Uncle  Jeff;  "or,  if  you  will  come 
with  your  people  inside  the  house,  you  may  help  us 
in  defending  it" 

Winnemak  shook  his  head  at  the  latter  proposal 
"  We  will  aid  you  as  far  as  we  can  with  our  small 
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partj/'  he  answered;  "but  my  people  would  nevei 
ooDBent  to  shut  themselves  up  within  walls.  They 
do  not  understand  that  sort  of  lighting.  Trust  to 
Winnemak ;  he  will  do  all  he  c&,n  to  serve  you." 

"We  are  very  certain  of  that,  friend,"  said  Uncle  Jeff. 

The  Indian,  after  once  more  shaking  hands  with  us, 
set  off  to  join  his  tribe. 

Lieutenant  Broadstreet  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  having  come  to  the  farm.  "  If  you  are  attacked, 
my  four  men  and  I  may  be  of  some  use  to  you ;  for  I 
feel  sure  that  we  shall  quickly  drive  away  the  Red- 
skins, however  numerous  they  may  be,"  he  observed. 

He  advised  that  all  the  doors  and  lower  windows 
should  be  barricaded,  in  case  a  surprise  might  be 
attempted;  and  that  guards  should  be  posted,  and 
another  scout  sent  out  to  keep  watch  near  the  house, 
in  case  Bartie  might  have  missed  the  enemy,  or  any 
accident  have  happened  to  him.  The  latter  Uncle 
Jeff  deemed  very  unnecessary,  so  great  was  his  confi- 
dence in  Bartle's  judgment  and  activity. 

Notice  was  sent  to  the  hut  directing  the  men  to 
come  in  should  they  be  required,  but  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  for  them  to  sleep  inside  the 
house. 

These  arrangements  having  been  made,  those  not  on 
watch  retired  to  rest.  But  although  Uncle  Jeff  took 
things  so  cooUy,  I  suspect  that  he  was  rather  more 
anxious  than  he  wished  it  to  appear.  I  know  that 
I  myself  kept  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
listening  for  any  sounds  which  might  indicate  the 
approach  of  a  foe,  and  ready  to  set  out  at  a  moment'i 
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aotice  with  my  rifle  in  hand, — which  I  had  carefully 
loaded  and  placed  by  my  bedside  before  I  lay  down. 
Several  times  I  started  up,  fancying  that  I  heard  a 
distant  murmur;  but  it  was  simply  the  roaring  of  the 
cataract  coming  down  the  canon. 

At  daybreak  I  jumped  up,  and  quickly  dressing, 
went  downstairs.  Soon  afterwards  Gideon  Tuttle, 
who  had  been  scouting  near  the  house,  came  in, 
stating  that  he  had  seen  no  light  to  the  southward 
which  would  indicate  the  camp-fires  of  an  enemy, 
and  that,  according  to  his  belief,  none  was  likely  to 
appear.  In  this  Uncle  Jeff  was  inclined  to  agree 
^th  him. 

Lieutenant  Broadstreet  now  expressed  a  wish  to 
proceed  on  his  way ;  at  the  same  time,  he  said  that  he 
did  not  like  to  leave  us  until  it  was  certain  that  we 
were  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to  danger. 

"Much  obliged  to  you,  friend,"  said  Uncle  Jeff; 
"you  are  welcome  to  stay  here  as  long  as  you  please, 
and  Bartle  Won  will  soon  be  in,  when  we  shall  know 
all  about  the  state  of  affairs." 

It  was  our  custom  to  breakfast  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  as  we  had  to  be  away  looking  after  the 
cattle,  and  attending  to  the  other  duties  of  the  fann. 

The  lieutenant  happened  to  ask  me  why  we  called 
the  location  "  Roaring  Water." 

"  I  see  only  a  quiet,  decent  stream  flowing  by  into 
the  valley  below,"  he  observed. 

"Wait  until  we  have  a  breeze  coming  down  the 
canon,  and  then  you  will  understand  why  we  gave 
the   name   of  '  Roaring  Water '   to  this  place,"   I 
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answered.  "Ab  I  can  be  spared  this  morning,  and 
there  is  not  mnch  chance  of  the  enemy  coming,  if  you 
like  to  accompany  me  I  will  take  you  to  the  cataract 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  '  quiet,  decent  stream,' 
as  you  call  it;  then  you  will  believe  that  we  have  not 
misnamed  the  locality." 

We  set  off  together.  The  lieutenant  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  liked  to  ask  Clarice  to  accompany  us ; 
but  she  was  busy  about  her  household  duties,  and  gave 
no  response  to  his  unspoken  invitation. 

Boy-Hke,  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  young  officer. 
He  was  quiet  and  gentlemanly,  and  &ee  &om  all 
conceit. 

I  took  him  to  Cold- Water  Spring,  at  which 
Clarice  had  met  the  Indian ;  and  after  swallowing  a 
draught  from  it,  we  made  our  way  onward  over  the 
rough  rocks  and  fallen  logs  until  we  came  in  sight 
of  what  we  called  our  cataract.  It  appeared  directly 
before  us,  rushing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hill  (though  in  reality  there  was  a  considerable 
stream  above  us,  which  was  concealed  by  the  summits 
of  the  intervening  rocks);  then  downward  it  came  in 
two  leaps,  striking  a  ledge  about  half-way,  where 
masses  of  spray  were  sent  off;  and  then  taking  a 
second  leap,  it  fell  into  a  pool;  now  rushing  forth 
again  foaming  and  roaring  down  a  steep  incline, 
until  it  reached  the  more  level  portion  of  the 
canon. 

"  That  is  indeed  a  fine  cataract,  and  you  have  well 
named  your  location  from  it,"  observed  the  lieutenant 
"  I  wish  I  had  had  my  sketch-book  with  me;  I  might 
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have  made  a  drawing  of  it,  to  carry  away  in  remem- 
brance of  my  visit  here." 

"  I  will  send  you  one  with  great  pleasure,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Do  you  draw  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
probably  thinking  that  such  an  art  was  not  likely  to 
be  possessed  by  a  young  baxikwoodsman. 

**  I  learned  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  have  a  taste 
that  way,  although  I  have  but  little  time  to  exercise 
it,"  I  answered. 

He  replied  that  he  should  be  very  much  obliged. 
"  Does  your  sister  draw  ? — I  conclude  that  young 
lady  is  your  sister?"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  Oh  yes !  Clarice  draws  better  than  I  do,"  I  liaid. 
"  But  she  has  even  less  time  than  I  have,  for  she  iB 
busy  from  morning  till  night;  there  is  no  time  to 
spare  for  amusement  of  any  sort  Uncle  Jeff  would 
not  approve  of  our  *  idling  our  time,'  as  he  would  call 
it,  in  that  sort  of  way." 

The  lieutenant  seemed  inclined  to  linger  at  the 
waterfall,  so  that  I  had  to  hurry  him  away,  as  I 
wanted  to  be  back  to  attend  to  my  duties.  1  was 
anxious,  also,  to  hear  what  account  Bartle  Won  would 
bring  in. 

But  the  day  passed  away,  and  Bartle  did  not  appear. 
Uncle  Jeff's  confidence  that  he  could  have  come  to 
no  harm  waa  not,  however,  shaken. 

''It  may  be  that  he  has  discovered  the  enemy, 
and  is  watching  their  movements ;  or  perhaps  he  has 
been  tempted  to  go  on  and  on  until  he  has  found 
out  that  there  ia  no  enemy  to  h%  met  with,  or  that 
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they  have  taken  the  alami  and  boat  a  retreat,"  he 
observed. 

Still  the  lieutenant  was  unwilling  to  leave  ua, 
although  Uncle  Jeff  did  not  press  him  to  stay. 

"  It  will  never  do  for  me  to  hurry  off  with  my  men, 
and  leave  a  party  of  whites  in  a  solitary  farm  to  be 
slaughtered  by  those  Redskin  savages/'  he  said. 

At  all  events,  he  stayed  on  until  the  day  was  bo 
far  spent  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while 
to  have  started. 

Clarice  found  a  little  leisure  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
with  her  needle-work,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  lieutenant,  who  did  his  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable. 

I  was  away  down  the  valley  driving  the  cattle 
into  their  pen,  when  I  caught  sight  of  Bartle  coming 
along  at  his  usual  swinging  pace  towards  the 
farm. 

"  Well,  what  news?"  I  asked,  as  I  came  up  to  him. 

"Our  friend  Winnemak  was  not  romancing,"  he 
answered.  "There  were  fiilly  as  many  warriors  on 
the  war-path  as  he  stated;  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  turned  about  and  are  going  south.  I 
came  upon  their  trail  after  they  had  broken  up  their 
last  camp,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  close 
enough  to  them  to  make  out  their  numbers,  and  the 
tribes  they  belong  to.  The  appearance  of  their  camp, 
however,  told  me  clearly  that  they  are  a  very  large 
body.  We  have  to  thank  the  chief  for  his  warning ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  any 
more  on  the  subject" 
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**  Have  they  done  any  harm  on  their  march  f "  I 
Mked. 

"  As  to  that,  I  am  afraid  that  some  settlers  to  the 
south  have  suffered ;  for  I  saw,  at  night,  the  glare  of 
several  fires,  with  which  the  rascals  must  have  had 
something  to  do.  I  only  hope  that  the  poor  white 
men  had  time  to  escape  with  Uieir  lives.  If  I  had  not 
been  in  a  hurry  to  get  back,  I  would  have  followed 
the  vanmnts.  and  picked  off  any  stogglerB  I  might 
have  come  across." 

"Afl  you,  my  friends,  are  safe  for  the  present^  1 
must  be  off  to-morrow  morning  with  my  men,"  said 
the  lieutenant  when  I  got  back ;  "  but  I  will  report 
the  position  you  are  in  at  Fort  Harwood,  and  snould 
you  have  reason  to  expect  an  attack  you  can  dispatch 
a  messenger,  and  relief  will,  I  am  sure,  be  immediately 
sent  you." 

I  do  not  know  that  Uncle  Jeff  cared  much  about 
this  promise,  so  confident  did  he  feel  in  his  power  to 
protect  his  own  property, — believing  that  his  men, 
though  few,  would  prove  staimch.  But  he  thanked 
the  lieutenant)  and  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  again  before  long. 

During  the  night  the  sergeant  was  taken  ill,;  and  as 
he  was  no  better  in  the  morning.  Lieutenant  Broad- 
street,  who  did  not  wish  to  go  without  him,  was 
further  delayed.  The  lieutenant  hoped,  however,  that 
by  noon  the  poor  fellow  might  have  sufficiently 
recovered  to  enable  them  to  start 

After  breakfast  T  accompanied  him  to  the  hut  te 
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Tiflit  the  other  men.  Although  he  summoiied  them  by 
name, — shouting  out  "  Karl  Klitz,"  "  Barney  Qillooly,'* 
■Pat  Sperry," — no  one  answered j  so,  ahoving  open 
the  door,  we  entered.  At  first  the  hut  appeared  to  be 
empty,  but  as  we  looked  into  one  of  the  bunks  we 
beheld  the  last-named  individual,  so  sound  asleep  that, 
though  his  officer  shouted  to  him  to  know  what  had 
become  of  his  comrades,  he  only  replied  by  grunts. 

"The  fellow  must  be  drunk,"  exclaimed  the 
lieutenant,  shaking  the  man. 

This  was  very  evident;  and  as  the  lieutenant 
intended  not  to  set  off  immediately,  he  resolved  to 
leave  him  in  bed  to  sleep  off  his  debauch. 

But  what  had  become  of  the  German  and  the  fat 
Irishman  ?  was  the  question.  The  men  belonging  to 
the  hut  were  all  away,  so  we  had  to  go  in  search  of 
one  of  them,  to  learn  if  be  could  give  any  account  of 
the  truants.  The  negro,  who  went  by  no  other  name 
than  Sam  or  Black  Sam,  was  the  first  we  met.  Sam 
averred,  on  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  when  he 
left  the  hut  in  the  morning  they  were  all  sleeping  as 
quietly  as  lambs;  and  he  concluded  that  they  had 
gone  out  to  take  a  bath  in  the  stream,  or  a  draught 
of  oool  water  at  the  spring.  The  latter  the  lieu- 
tenant thought  most  probable,  if  they  had  been 
indulging  in  potations  of  whisky  on  the  previous 
evening ;  as  to  bathing,  none  of  them  were  likely  to 
go  and  indulge  in  such  a  luxury. 

To  Cold -Water  Spring  we  went;  but  they  were 
not  to  be  seen,  nor  could  the  other  men  give  any 
account  of  them. 
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The  lieutenant  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  not 
unmixed  with  vexation. 

"  A  pretty  set  of  troops  I  have  t».  .  mmand — my 
sergeant  sick,  one  drunk,  and  two  missmg." 

"Probably  Klitz  and  Qillooly  have  only  taken  a 
ramble,  and  will  soon  be  back,"  I  observed ;  **  and  by 
that  time  the  other  fellow  will  have  recovered  from 
his  tipsy  fit ;  so  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  vexed.  You 
should  be  more  anxious  about  Sergeant  Custis,  for  I 
fear  he  will  not  be  able  to  accompany  you  for  several 
days  to  come." 

On  going  back  to  the  house,  we  found  the  sergeant 
no  better.  Rachel,  indeed,  said  that  he  was  in  a 
raging  fever,  arid  that  he  mast  have  suffered  from  a 
lunstroke,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  lieutenant  was  now  almost  in  despair;  and 
though  the  dispatches  he  carried  were  not  of  vital 
importance,  yet  they  ought,  he  said,  to  be  delivered 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  had  already  delayed  two 
days.  As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and  he 
could  not  at  all  events  set  out  until  his  men  came 
back,  I  invited  him  to  take  a  fishing-rod  and  accom- 
pany me  to  a  part  of  the  stream  where,  although 
he  might  not  catch  many  fish,  he  would  at  all  events 
enjoy  the  scenery. 

It  was  a  wild  place ;  the  rocks  rose  to  a  sheer 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  our  heads, 
iMoken  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  In  one 
place  there  was  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  out  of  which  the 
water  flowed  into  the  main  staream.  The  lieutenant, 
who  was  fond  of  fishing,  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
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sporty  and,  as  I  expected,  forgot  his  troubles  abont 
his  men. 

He  had  caught  several  trout  and  a  couple  of  cat- 
fish, when  I  saw  Rachel  hurrying  towards  us. 

"Massa  Sergeant  much  worse,"  she  exclaimed; 
"him  fear  him  die;  want  bery  much  to  see  him 
officer,  so  1  come  away  while  Missie  Clarice  watch 
ober  him.  Him  bery  quiet  now, — no  fear  ob  him 
crying  out  for  present." 

On  hearing  this,  we  gathered  up  our  fishing-rods 
and  hastened  back  to  the  house,  considerably  out- 
walking Bachel,  who  came  puffing  after  us. 

We  found  Clarice  standing  by  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  man,  moistening  his  parched  lips,  and  driving 
away  the  ffies  from  his  face. 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  going,  sir,"  he  said  as  the 
lieutenant  bent  over  him.  "  Before  I  die,  I  wish  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  trust  those  two  men  of  ours, 
Karl  Klitz  and  Gillooly.  I  learned  from  Pat  Sperry 
that  they  have  been  constantly  putting  their  heads 
together  of  late,  and  he  suspects  that  they  intend 
either  to  desert,  or  to  do  some  mischief  or  other." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  lieutenant;  "but  do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  such  matters  now.  I  will 
look  after  the  men.  You  must  try  to  keep  your  mind 
quiet  I  hope  that  you  are  not  going  to  die,  as  you 
suppose.  I  have  seen  many  men  look  much  worse 
than  you  do,  and  yet  recover." 

The  sergeant,  after  he  had  relieved  his  mind, 
appeared  to  be  more  quiet  Rachel  insisted  on  hia 
taking  some  of  her  remedies ;  and  as  evening  drew  oa 
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he  was  apparently  better, — at  all  events,  no  worse. 
Clarice  and  the  negress  were  unremitting  in  their 
attentions,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fever  being 
infectious ;  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  the  idea  that 
it  was  so  ever  entered  their  heads. 

The  lieutenant  had  been  so  occupied  with  his  poor 
sergeant,  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
his  missing  men.  At  last,  however,  he  recollected 
them,  and  I  went  back  with  him  to  the  hut. 

On  the  way  we  looked  into  the  stables,  where  we 
found  the  five  horses  and  baggage  mules  all  right ;  so 
that  the  men,  if  they  had  deserted,  must  have  done 
so  on  foot 

We  opened  the  door  of  the  hut,  hoping  that  possibly 
by  this  time  the  mis&ing  men  might  have  returned ; 
but  neither  of  them  was  there.  The  drunken  fellow 
was,  however,  still  sleeping  on,  and  probably  would 
have  slept  on  until  his  hut  companions  came  back, 
had  we  not  roused  him  up. 

"  You  must  take  care  that  your  people  do  not  give 
him  any  more  liquor,  or  he  will  be  in  the  same  state 
to-morrow  morning,"  observed  the  lieutenant 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  the  man  to  his 
senses ;  but  the  lieutenant  finding  a  pitcher  of  water, 
poured  the  contents  over  him,  which  effectually 
roused  him  u}). 

"Hullo!  murther!  are  we  all  going  to  be  drowned 
entirely  at  the  bottom  ?  Sure  the  river's  burst  over 
us!"  he  exclaimed,  springing  out  of  his  bunk.  He 
looked  very  much  astonished  at  seeing  the  lieutenant 
and  me ;  but  quickly  bringing  himself  into  positioa 
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and  giving  a  military  salute,  "All  right>  your  honoor," 
said  he. 

"Tea,  I  see  that  you  are  so  now,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  "  but  little  help  you  could  have  afforded  us, 
had  we  been  attacked  by  the  enemy.  I  must  call 
you  to  account  by-and-by.  What  has  become  of 
your  comrades  ?" 

"Sure,  your  honour,  are  they  not  all  sleeping 
sweetly  as  infants  in  their  bimks?"  He  peered  as 
he  spoke  into  the  bunks  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  other  men.  "  The  drunken  bastes,  it  was  there  I 
left  them  barely  two  hours  ago,  while  I  jist  turned 
in  to  get  a  quiet  snooze.  They  are  not  there  now, 
your  honour,"  he  observed,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye ; 
"  they  must  have  gone  out  unbeknown  to  me.  It  ia 
mighty  surprising!" 

"Why,  you  impudent  rascal,  you  have  been  asleep 
for  the  laat  twelve  hours,"  said  the  lieutenant,  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  his  gravity.  "  Take  care  that  this  does 
not  happen  again ;  keep  sober  while  you  remain  here." 

"Sure,  your  honour,  I  would  not  touch  a  dhrop 
of  the  cratur,  even  if  they  were  to  try  and  pour  it 
down  me  throat,"  he  answered.  "But  I  found  a 
countryman  of  mine  living  here.  It  ib  a  hard  matter, 
when  one  meets  a  boy  from  Old  Ireland,  to  refuse 
jist  a  sip  of  the  potheen  for  the  sake  of  gintility ! " 

"  Follow  me  to  the  house  as  soon  as  you  have  put 
yourself  into  decent  order,"  said  the  lieutenant,  not 
wishing  to  exchange  further  words  with  the  trooper. 

Pat  touched  his  bat,  to  signify  that  he  would  obey 
the  order  and  the  lieutenant  and  T  walked  on 
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**  I  cannot  put  that  fellow  under  arrest,  seeing  that 
I  have  no  one  to  whom  I  can  give  him  in  charge/' 
said  the  lieutenant,  laughing.  "  But  what  can  have 
become  of  the  others  ?  I  do  not  think,  notwithstand- 
ing what  Sergeant  Custis  said,  that  they  can  have 
deserted.  They  would  scarcely  make  an  attempt  to 
get  over  this  wild  country  alone,  and  on  foot." 

As  soon  as  Fat  made  his  appearance,  the  lieutenant 
ordered  him  to  stand  on  guard  at  the  door,  where  he 
kept  him  until  nightfall 

When  our  men  came  in,  I  inquired  whether  they 
knew  anything  of  the  troopers.  They  one  and  all 
averred  that  they  had  left  them  sleeping  in  the  hut,  and 
that  thoy  had  no  notion  where  they  could  have  gone. 

"Could  the  fellows,  when  probably  as  drunk  as 
Pat,  have  fallen  into  the  torrent  and  been  drowned!" 
exclaimed  the  lieutenant  anxiously. 

"Sure,  they  were  aa  sober  as  judges,"  observed 
Dan,  one  of  our  men.  Then  an  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him.  "  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  they  might  have 
gone  fishing  up  the  stream.  That  broth  of  a  boy 
Barney  might  jist  have  rolled  in,  and  the  long 
Dutchman  have  tried  to  haul  him  out,  and  both  have 
been  carried  away  together.  Ill  luck  to  Roaring 
Water,  if  it  has  swallowed  up  my  countryman  Barney." 

I  suspected,  from  the  way  in  which  Dan  spoke, 
that  he  had  no  great  belief  that  such  a  catastrophe 
had  occurred;  in  fact,  knowing  the  fellow  pretty 
well,  I  thought  it  very  probable  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  said,  he  was  cognizant  of  the  where- 
ttboutfi  of  the  truanU. 
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Uncle  Jeff  and  the  lieutenant  examined  and  croes* 
examined  all  the  men ;  but  no  satisfactory  information 
could  be  got  out  of  them. 

"Whether  they  come  back  or  not,  I  must  be  on 
my  way  to-morrow  morning  '<vith  Sperry;  while  I 
leave  my  sergeant  under  your  care,  if  you  will  take 
charge  of  him,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

Uncle  Jeff  willingly  undertook  to  do  this. 

"  As  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  way,  and  Pat 
is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  assistance,  ii  Uncle  Jefi 
will  allow  me  I  will  act  as  your  guide  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pass,  after  which  you  will  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  your  way  to  Fort  Harwood,"  I  said 
to  the  lieutenant. 

He  gladly  accepted  my  offer. 

"  But  what  about  the  possibility  of  the  farm  being 
attacked  by  the  Indians?  You  would  not  like  in 
that  case  to  be  absent,  and  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
deprive  your  fidends  of  your  aid,"  he  observed.  "  If 
you  accompany  me,  I  muat  leave  Sperry  to  attend 
on  Sergeant  Custis,  and  to  come  on  with  him  when 
he  is  well  enough.  Although  I  do  not  compare  the 
Irishman  to  you,  yet,  should  the  farm  be  attacked,  I 
can  answer  for  his  firing  away  as  long  as  he  has  a 
bullet  left  in  his  pouch." 

Uncle  Jeff,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  allowed  me  to 
accompany  the  lieutenant  I  had  a  good  horse,  too, 
and  had  no  fears  about  making  my  way  back  safely, 
even  should  the  country  be  swarming  with  Indians. 

When  the  lieutenanv.  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
the  farm  being  attacked  by  the  Redskina,  Uncle  Jeff 
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laughed.  "  They  will  not  venture  thus  far,"  he  ob- 
served. "  But  even  if  they  do  come,  we  will  give  a 
good  account  of  them.  Not  to  speak  of  my  rifle, 
Bartle's  and  Gideon's  are  each  worth  fifty  muskets 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians;  our  other  four  fellows, 
with  your  trooper,  will  keep  the  rest  at  bay,  however 
many  there  may  be  of  them.  The  sergeant,  too,  will 
be  able  to  handle  a  rifle  before  long,  I  hope;  while 
Clarice  and  Rachel  will  load  the  arms,  and  look  after 
any  of  us  who  may  be  hurt.  But  we  need  not  talk 
about  that;  the  varmints  will  not  trouble  us,  you 
may  depend  upon  it." 

When  Bartle  Won  heard  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  troopers,  and  that  we  had  examined  our  men, 
but  had  been  unable  to  elicit  any  information  from 
them  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  truants,  he  ob- 
served,— "  Leave  that  to  me.  If  they  know  anything 
about  the  matter,  I  will  get  it  out  of  them  before 
long.  As  to  the  fellows  having  tumbled  into  the 
torrent,  I  do  not  believe  it.  They  are  not  likely  to 
have  gone  off"  without  our  people  knowing  some- 
thing about  it.  They  are  either  in  hiding  some- 
where near  Roaring  Water, — and  if  so,  I  shall  soon 
ferret  them  out, — or  else  they  have  gone  away  to 
take  squaws  from  among  the  Indians,  and  set  up 
for  themselves." 

The  lieutenant  did  not  think  that  the  latter  pro- 
ceeding was  very  probable;  but  their  absence  was 
mysterious,  and  we  had  to  confess  that  we  were  no 
wiser  as  to  tiieir  whereabouts  than  we  were  at  flrsi 
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HT  TAMILT  BinOKT — KT  VATHKR,  OHO  ▲  OAItAXM  VX  THB  BKRUH  ARHT 
OOIOH  TO  AU&IOA  AHS  KAKBIKS  CKOLa  JSIT'B  8IBTS& — HX  SSTTUH 
Oir  ▲  VAJUC  or  OHJO — OLAJUOI  ANB  I  ami  bout — KT  OBAKBTATSBR't 
WAMM  DMTXOTSD  BT  A  WLOOD — THB  WKXT  TBAB  OVB  TA&M  IB  BUBBT— 
KT  TATHBB  BBSOLTBB  TO  MIQBATB  TO  THB  WBST — WX  SBT  OIT  IN  WAOOOMB 
WITH  AN  BiaOBANT  TKAIN — PBOtlFBBOtra  OOHMBNOUaCKT  Of  JOUIUrBT— 
FBOTIBION8  BITN  BBOKT — I  WTrHXSS  A  BUnrALO  BUNT — THB  BMIOBANn 
BCITO  FBOX  OHOIiXBA— KT  HOTHXB  DIBS — ICANT  Or  THB  ^BHIORANn 
TCEN  BACK — MT  FATHKB  FBB8BTBRBS — IIBBOXLT  ATTAOKXD  BT  IN- 
DIAN!— WB  KXBF  THBM  AT  BAT — AGAIN  ATTAOKXD,  WHBN  A  BTRANGU 
OOKBI  TO  OU&  ABBIBTANOB — OLAKIOX  QIYXS  HIM  A  BOOK — HB  PHOMIBBB 
TO  BBAX>  IT — WX  OONTINUK  OUR  JOX7KNXT,  AND  KXAOH  lOKT  KXABNKT — 
BXXAIN  TBBBX  TOK  BOMX  HONTHB — KT  FATHKB,  THOUOH  BTILIi  BUFFBB- 

nro,  iNsniTB  on  bxttino  out  again — hb  boon  bxoomxb  wobbx,  and  oixb 

— ^I  AM   DIOaiNO  HI8   OKATX,   WHXN    AN  XMIOKANT   T&AIN    00MB8   BT— 
UNOLB  JBFF  IB  THB  LXADBB,  AND  WX  AOOOMFANT  HIM  TO  BOAJUNO  WATKE 

|UT  the  readers  of  my  Journal,  if  so  I  may 
venture  to  call  it,  would  like  to  know  how 
Clarice  and  I  came  to  be  at  Uncle  Jeff's 
farm.  To  do  so,  I  must  give  a  little  bit  of 
my  family  history,  which  probably  would 
not  otherwise  interest  them. 

My  father,  Captain  Middlemore,  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  English  army,  but  sold  out  and  came  to 
America.  Being,  I  suspect,  of  a  roving  disposition,  he 
h;Ml  travelled  through  most  of  the  Eaatem  States 
without  finding  any  spot  where  bi\  oouldmako  up  bis 
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mind  to  settle.  At  length  he  bent  his  steps  to  Ohio; 
in  the  western  part  of  which  he  had  one  night  to 
seek  shelter  from  a  storm  at  the  farm  of  a  substantia] 
settler,  a  Mr.  Ralph  Crockett  (the  father  of  Uncle 
Jeff).  Mr.  Crockett  treated  the  English  stranger 
with  a  hospitality  which  the  farmers  of  Ohio  never 
failed  to  show  to  their  guests.  He  had  several  !3ons, 
but  he  spoke  of  one  who  seemed  to  have  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart,  and  who  had  gone  away  some 
years  before,  and  was  leading  a  wild  hunter's  life  on 
the  prairies. 

"  I  should  like  to  fall  in  with  him,"  said  my  father. 
"It  is  the  sort  of  life  I  have  a  fancy  for  leading, — 
hunting  the  buffalo  and  fighting  the  Red  Indian." 

"  Better  stay  and  settle  down  among  us,  stranger,* 
said  Mr.  Crockett.  "  In  a  few  years,  if  you  turn  to 
with  a  will,  and  have  some  little  money  to  begin 
with,  you  will  be  a  wealthy  man,  with  broad  acres 
of  your  own,  and  able  to  supply  the  Eastern  Statee 
with  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat.  It  is  a  proud 
thing  to  feel  that  we  feed,  not  only  ihe  people  of  our 
own  land,  but  many  who  would  be  starving,  if  it  were 
not  for  us,  in  that  tax-burdened  country  of  yours." 

My  father  laughed  at  the  way  in  which  the  Ohio 
farmer  spoke  of  Old  England;  but  notwithstanding 
that,  he  thought  the  matter  over  seriously.  He  was 
influenced  not  a  little,  too,  I  have  an  idea,  by  the 
admiration  he  felt  for  the  farmer's  only  daughter, 
Mary  Crockett. 

My  father  had  the  price  of  his  commission  still 
almost  intact;  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  almost  a 
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princely  fortune  to  begin  with  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  So,  aa  he  received  no  hint  to  go, — indeed,  he 
was  warmly  pressed  to  stay  whenever  he  spoke  of 
moving, — he  stayed,  and  stayed  on.  At  last  he  asked 
Mary  Crockett  to  become  his  wife,  and  promised  to 
settle  down  on  the  nearest  farm  her  father  could 
obtain  for  him. 

Mr.  Crockett  applauded  his  resolution ;  and  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  which  happened  to  be  for  sale  only  a 
few  miles  off,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  for  a  wife. 
She  had  gone  to  school  in  Philadelphia,  where  she 
had  gained  sufficient  accomplishments  to  satisfy  my 
other's  fastidious  ta^te ;  and  she  was,  besides  being 
very  pretty,  a  Christian  young  woman. 

She  often  spoke  of  her  brother  Jeff  with  warm 
affection,  for  he,  when  at  home,  had  ever  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  loving,  kind  brother ;  indeed,  Mary  was 
his  pet,  and  if  anybody  could  have  induced  him  to 
lead  a  settled  life,  she  might  have  dona  ii  He  had 
had,  somehow  or  other,  a  quarrel  with  her  one  day, — 
little  more  than  a  tiff, — so  off  he  went  into  the  woods 
and  across  the  prairies;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  he  never 
came  back.  She  was  not  the  cause  of  his  going,  for 
he  had  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time  before, 
but  this  tiff  just  set  the  ball  rolling. 

My  parenis  were  perfectiy  h^J  m  their  married 
life,  and  might  have  remained  so  had  it  not  been  for 
my  poor  father's  unsettled  disposition.  I  was  bom, 
then  Clarice;  and  both  my  father  and  mother  devoted 
all  the  time  they  could  spare  from  the  duties  of  the 
farm  to  our  education.     Clarice  was  always  a  bright, 
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intelligent  little  creature,  and  rapidly  took  in  all  the 
instruction  she  received.  My  mother's  only  unhappi- 
ness  arose  from  the  thought  of  sending  her  to  Phila- 
delphia,— where  she  might  have  to  complete  her 
education,  as  she  wished  her  to  become  as  perfect  a 
lady  as  our  £Ekther  was  a  thorough  gentleman.  He, 
being  well  informed,  was  able  to  instruct  me,  and  I 
made  as  much  progress  as  my  sister.  Bough  in 
some  respects  as  were  our  lives,  we  found  the  advan- 
tage of  this,  as  we  could  enjoy  many  amusements  from 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  been  debarred. 
Clarice  learned  to  play  and  sing  from  our  mother; 
and  I  was  especially  fond  of  drawing,  an  art  in  which 
my  father  was  well  able  to  instruct  me. 

But  our  family,  hitherto  prosperous,  were  now  to 
suffer  severe  reverses.  My  grandfather's  property  lay 
in  a  rich  bottom,  and  one  early  spring  the  floods  came 
and  swept  away  his  corn-fields,  destroyed  his  meadows, 
and  carried  off  his  cattle.  One  of  my  uncles  was 
drowned  at  that  time,  another  died  of  fever  caught 
from  exposure,  and  a  third  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
tree.  The  old  man  did  not  complain  at  Gbd's  dealing 
with  him,  for  he  was  a  true  Christian,  but  he  bowed 
his  head ;  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  at  our  house. 
My  father's  property  had  escaped  the  floods,  but  the 
following  summer,  which  was  an  unusually  dry  one, 
a  fire  swept  over  the  country.  It  reached  our  farm, 
and  although  my  father  had  timely  notice,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  put  my  mother  and  us  into  one  of  the 
waggons,  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  household 
property,  the  reat  was  enveloped  in  flames  shortly 
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after  we  had  left  the  house.  The  next  day  not  a 
building,  not  a  fence,  remained  standing.  The  whole 
farm  was  a  scene  of  black  desolation. 

"  We  have  had  a  pretty  strong  hint  to  move  west- 
ward, which  I  have  long  been  thinking  of  doing," 
said  my  father.  "  Many  who  have  gone  to  the  Pacific 
coast  have  become  possessed  of  wealth  in  half  the 
time  we  have  taken  to  get  this  farm  in  order.  What 
do  you  say,  Mary?" 

Our  mother  was  always  ready  to  do  whatever  he 
wished,  although  she  would  rather  have  remained  in 
the  part  of  the  country  where  she  was  bom  and  still 
had  many  friends. 

"I  should  say,  let  us  go  eastward,  and  purchase 
a  small  farm  in  some  more  civilized  district ;  we  can 
then  send  our  children  to  school,  and  be  able  to  see 
them  during  the  holidays,"  she  observed. 

"  We  ourselves  can  give  them  such  schooling  as  they 
require,"  replied  my  father.  "  You  will  make  Clarice 
as  accomplished  as  yourself,  and  I  will  take  good  care 
of  Ralph.  It  is  not  book  learning  a  lad  requires  to 
get  on  in  this  country.  He  is  a  good  hand  at  shoot- 
ing and  fishing,  understands  all  sorts  of  farm  work, 
and  is  as  good  a  rider  as  any  boy  of  his  age.  He  will 
forget  all  these  accomplishments  if  we  go  eastward ; 
whereas  if  we  move  westward,  he  will  imj-rove  still 
more.  Axsd  as  he  is  as  sharp  as  a  Yankee,  he  wUl  do 
well  enough  in  whatever  line  he  follows." 

The  truth  was,  my  father  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  in  the  direction  he  proposed,  and  was  not  to  be 
turned  aside  by  any  ai^roments,  however  senaibie, 
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Some  of  the  rivers  were  very  dilficult  to  cross. 
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rhich  my  mother  might  offer.  So  it  was  settled  that 
we  should  make  a  long  journey  across  the  prairie. 
Ab  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  he  encountered, 
or  the  hardships  to  which  my  mother  and  Claiioe 
would  be  exposed,  he  did  not  take  these  into  con- 
sideration. There  are  people  with  minds  so  consti- 
tuted that  they  only  see  one  side  of  a  question ;  and 
my  father  was  unhappily  one  of  these. 

He  proposed  to  imite  himself  with  some  respectable 
party  of  emigrants,  who  would  travel  together  for 
mutual  protection.  He  considered  that  they  might 
thus  set  at  defiance  any  band  of  Indians,  however 
numerous,  which  they  might  encounter. 

The  two  farms  were  no  doubt  much  inferior  in 
value  to  what  they  would  have  been  with  buildings, 
outhouses  and  fencings,  standing  crops  and  stock; 
yet,  even  as  they  stood,  they  were  worth  i*  good  sum, 
for  they  were  already  cleared — the  chief  work  ef  the 
settler  being  thus  done.  However,  they  realized  aa 
much  as  my  father  expected,  and  with  a  '^all-equipped 
train  and  several  hired  attendants  we  set  out 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  tolerably  easy ; 
the  emigrants  were  good-humoured,  we  had  abundance 
of  provisions,  the  country  was  well  watered,  and  the 
cattle  could  obtain  plenty  of  rich  grass  to  keep  up 
their  strength.  But  a?  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the 
more  civilized  districts  our  difficulties  began.  Some 
of  the  rivers  were  very  difficult  to  cross,  and  often 
there  w&s  no  Eonall  danger  of  the  wagons  sticking 
fast  in  some  spots,  or  being  carried  down  by  tht 
current  in  others ;  then  we  had  hills  to  surmount  and 
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rocky  ground  to  pass  over,  where  there  was  no  herbagt 
or  water  for  our  beasts. 

My  father  kept  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
other  emigrants,  so  that  we  did  not  hear  of  the  com- 
plaints they  were  making.  At  last  a  rumour  reached 
us  that  the  owners  of  several  of  the  waggons  were 
talking  of  turning  back.  We  had  met  at  different 
times  two  or  three  trains  of  people  who  had  given  up 
the  journey,  and  these  had  declared  that  the  hard- 
ships were  greater  than  any  human  beings  could  bear; 
but  my  father  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  go  on 
he  would,  even  if  he  carried  his  own  waggons  alone 
over  the  prairie.  A  few  Indians  hovered  round  us  at 
times,  but  our  rifle-shots  warned  them  to  keep  off; 
and  at  night  we  encamped,  under  my  father's  direction, 
in  military  fashion,  with  the  waggons  placed  so  as  to 
form  a  fortification  round  the  camp. 

Our  fresh  provisions  had  come  to  an  end,  too,  and 
It  now  became  very  important  that  we  should  procure 
game. 

We  had  encamped  one  evening,  when  several  Indians 
approached,  making  signs  that  they  were  friends. 
They  proved  to  belong  to  a  tribe  which  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  white  people.  Our  guide  knew  one 
of  them,  and  we  had  no  doubt  that  they  could  be 
trusted.  They  have  long  since  been  driven  from 
their  old  hunting-grounds,  and  I  forget  even  the  name 
of  the  tribe.  When  they  heard  that  we  were  in  want 
of  fresh  food,  they  said  that  if  any  of  our  hunters 
would  accompany  them  they  would  show  us  where 
buffalo  could  be  found;  and  that  we  might  either 
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shoot  them  ourselves,  or  that  they  would  try  to  kiD 
■ome  for  us. 

Few  of  our  people,  although  hardy  backwoodsmen, 
were  accustomed  to  hunting;  and  few,  indeed,  had 
ever  seen,  any  buffalo.  But  my  fathei,  feeling  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  some  fr^h  meat,  volunteered  to 
go, — directing  a  light  cart  to  follow,  in  order  to  bring 
back  our  game, — and  I  obtained  leave  to  accompany 
him. 

One  of  the  Indians  could  speak  English  sufficiently 
well  to  make  himself  understood  by  us.  Talking 
to  my  father,  and  finding  that  even  he  had  never  shot 
any  buffalo,  the  Indian  advised  that  we  should  allow 
him  and  his  people  to  attack  the  herd  in  their  own 
manner,  as  the  animals  might  take  alarm  before 
we  could  get  up  to  them,  and  escape  us  altogether. 
My  father  agreed  to  this,  saying  that,  should  they 
fail,  he  would  be  ready  with  his  rifle  to  ride  after  the 
herd  and  try  to  bring  down  one  or  more  of  them. 
This  plan  was  agreed  to,  and  we  rode  forward. 

I  observed  our  Indian  friend  dismount  and  put  his 
ear  to  the  ground  several  times  as  we  rode  forward. 
My  father  asked  him  why  he  did  this.  He  replied 
that  it  was  to  ascertain  how  far  off  the  buffalo  were : 
he  could  judge  of  the  distance  by  the  sound  of  their 
feet,  and  their  occasional  roars  as  the  bulls  engaged 
in  combat     Not  an  animal,  however,  was  yet  visible. 

At  last  we  caught  sight  of  a  number  of  dark 
objects  moving  on  the  prairie  in  the  far  distance. 

"There  is  the  herd!"  exclaimed  the  Indian;  "we 
must  now  be  wary  how  we  approach. ** 
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Still  we  went  on,  the  animals  being  too  buflU^ 
engaged  in  grazing,  or  in  attacking  each  other,  to 
observe  us.  At  last  the  Indian  advised  that  we  should 
halt  behind  a  knoU  which  rose  out  of  the  plain,  with 
a  few  bushes  on  the  summii  Here  we  could  remain 
concealed  from  the  herd.  So,  having  gained  the  foot 
of  the  knoll,  we  dismounted ;  and  leaving  our  horses 
in  charge  of  the  men  with  the  cart,  my  father  and  I 
climbed  up  to  the  top,  where  by  crouching  down  we 
were  unseen  by  the  herd,  although  we  could  observe 
all  that  was  going  forward. 

The  Indian  hunters  now  took  some  wolfnakins 
which  had  been  hanging  to  their  saddles,  and  com- 
pletely covering  themselves  up,  so  as  to  represe- 
wolves,  they  began  to  creep  towards  the  herd,  trailing 
their  rifles  at  their  sides ;  thus  they  got  nearer  and 
nearer  the  herd.  Whenever  any  of  the  animals  stopped 
to  look  at  them,  they  stopped  also ;  when  the  buffalo 
went  on  feeding,  they  advanced.  At  length  each 
hunter,  having  selected  a  cow,  suddenly  sprang  to  his 
knees  and  fired,  and  three  fine  animals  rolled  over ; 
though,  had  the  buffalo  bulls  known  their  power, 
they  might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  have  crushed  their 
human  foes.  On  hearing  the  shots,  the  whole  herd 
took  to  flight. 

"  Well  done  I "  cried  my  father.  "  I  should  like  to 
have  another,  though ; "  and  hurrying  down  the  hill, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off  in  chase  of  the 
retreating  herd. 

Heavy  and  clumsy  as  the  animals  k>oked,  so  rapidly 
did  they  rush  over  the  ground  that  he  could  only  get 
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within  range  of  two  or  three  of  the  rearmost.  Pulling 
up,  he  fired ;  but  the  buffalo  dashed  on ;  and,  unwill- 
ing to  fatigue  his  horse,  my  father  came  back,  some- 
what annoyed  at  his  failure. 

The  three  animals  which  had  been  killed  were 
quickly  cut  up,  and  we  loaded  our  cart  with  the 
meat;  after  which  the  Indians  accompanied  us  back 
to  the  camp  to  receive  the  reward  we  had  promised. 
The  supply  of  fresh  meat  was  very  welcome,  and 
helped  to  keep  sickness  at  a  distance  for  some  time 
longer. 

After  this  we  made  several  days*  journey,  the 
supply  of  fresh  provisions  putting  all  hands  inix)  better 
spirits  than  they  had  shown  for  some  time.  There 
was  but  little  chance,  however,  of  our  replenishing 
our  stock  when  that  was  exhausted,  for  we  saw 
Indians  frequently  hovering  round  our  camp  who 
were  not  likely  to  prove  as  friendly  as  those  we  had 
before  met  with,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  to 
any  distance  in  search  of  game,  as  there  was  a  pro- 
bability of  our  being  cut  off  by  them. 

We  had  soon  another  enemy  to  contend  with,  more 
subtile  than  even  the  Redskins.  Cholera  broke  out 
among  the  emigrants,  and  one  after  another  suc- 
cumbed This  determined  those  who  had  before 
talked  of  going  back  to  carry  out  their  intentions; 
and  notwithstanding  the  expostulations  of  my  father 
and  others,  they  turned  roimd  the  heads  of  their 
cattle,  and  back  they  went  over  the  road  we  had  come, 

I  had  by  this  time  observed  that  my  mother  waa 
not  looking  ao  well  as  UHual.     One  night  she  became 
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very  ill,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  father  and  two  kind 
women  of  our  party  could  do  for  her,  before  morning 
she  was  dead.  My  father  appeared  inconsolable; 
and,  naturally,  Clarice  and  I  were  very  unhappy. 
We  would  willingly  have  died  with  her. 

"  But  we  must  not  complain  at  what  God  ordains,' 
said  Clarice ;  "  we  must  wish  to  live,  to  be  of  use  to 
poor  papa.  She  is  happy,  we  know ;  she  trusted  in 
Christ,  and  has  gone  to  dwell  with  him." 

Clarice  succeeded  better  than  I  did  in  soothing  our 
poor  father's  grief  I  thought  that  he  himself  would 
now  wish  to  go  back,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  think 
of  doing  that.  He  had  become  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  party,  and  the  sturdy  men  who  remained 
with  us  were  now  all  for  going  forward ;  so,  after  we 
had  buried  our  dear  mother  in  a  grove  of  trees  which 
grew  near  the  camp,  and  had  built  a  monument  of 
rough  stones  over  her  grave,  to  mark  the  spot,  we 
once  more  moved  forward. 

We  had  just  formed  our  camp  the  next  day,  in  a 
more  exposed  situation  than  usual,  when  we  saw  a 
party  of  mounted  Indians  hovering  in  the  distance. 
My  father,  who  had  not  lifted  his  head  until  now, 
gave  orders  for  the  disposal  of  the  waggons  as  could 
best  be  done.  There  were  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
large  circle,  however,  so  that  our  fortificatioris  were 
less  strong  than  they  had  before  been.  We  made  the 
cattle  graze  as  close  to  the  camp  aa  possible,  so  that 
they  might  be  driven  inside  at  a  moment's  notice; 
and  of  course  we  kept  strict  watch,  one  half  of  tb« 
n>en  only  lying  down  at  a  time 
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The  night  had  almost  passed  away  mthont  our 
being  assailed,  when  just  before  dawn  those  on  watch 
shouted  out, — 

"  Here  they  are !  Up,  up,  boys !  get  in  the  cattle 
—quick!" 

Just  as  the  last  animal  was  driven  inside  our 
fortifications  the  enemy  were  upon  us.  We  received 
them  with  a  hot  fire,  which  emptied  three  saddles ; 
when,  according  to  their  fashion,  they  lifted  up  their 
dead  or  wounded  companions  and  carried  them  off 
out  of  the  range  of  our  rifles. 

Our  men  shouted,  thinking  that  they  had  gained 
the  victory ;  but  the  Indians  were  only  preparing  for 
another  ar  ault.  Seeing  the  smallness  of  our  numbers, 
they  were  persuaded  that  they  could  overwhelm  us ; 
and  soon  we  caught  sight  of  them  moving  round 
80  as  to  encircle  our  camp,  and  thus  attack  us  on  all 
sides  at  once. 

"Remember  the  women  and  children,"  cried  my 
father,  whose  spirit  was  now  aroused.  "If  we  give 
in,  we  and  they  wiU  be  massacred;  so  we  can  do 
nothing  but  fight  to  the  last." 

The  men  shouted,  and  vowed  to  stand  by  each 
other. 

Before  the  Indians,  however,  got  within  range  of 
our  rifles,  they  wheeled  round  and  galloped  off  again , 
but  we  could  still  see  them  hovering  roimd  us.  It 
was  pretty  evident  that  they  had  not  given  up  the 
intention  of  attacking  us ;  their  object  being  to  weary 
us  out,  and  make  our  hearts,  as  they  would  call  it, 
turn  pale. 
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JuBt  before  the  sun  roee  above  the  horuon  they 
enoe  more  came  on,  decreMing  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  and  gradually  closing  in  upon  us ;  not  at  a 
rapid  rate,  however,  but  slowly — sometimes  so  slowly 
that  they  scarcely  appeared  to  move. 

**  Do  not  fire,  friends,  until  you  can  take  good  aim,** 
cried  my  father,  as  the  enemy  got  within  distant  rifie 
range.  "It  is  just  what  they  wish  us  to  do;  then 
they  will  come  charging  down  upon  us,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  our  rifles  unloaded.  Better  let  them  come 
sufficiently  near  to  see  their  eyes;  alternate  men  of 
you  only  fire." 

The  savages  were  armed  only  with  bows  and 
spears ;  still  they  could  shoot  their  arrows,  ¥re  knew, 
when  galloping  at  full  speed. 

At  a  sign  from  one  of  their  leaders  they  suddenly 
put  their  horses  to  full  speed,  at  the  same  time  giving 
vent  to  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  mingling  of 
shrieks  and  shouts  and  howls,  forming  the  terrific 
Indian  war-whoop.  They  were  mistaken,  however, 
if  they  expected  to  frighten  our  sturdy  backwoodsmen. 
The  first  of  our  men  fired  when  they  were  about 
twenty  yards  off.  Several  of  the  red  warriors  were 
knocked  over,  but  the  rest  came  on,  shooting  their 
arrows,  and  fancying  that  they  had  to  attack  men 
with  empty  firearms.  The  second  shots  were  full 
in  their  faces,  telling  therefore  with  great  effect; 
while  our  people  raised  a  shout,  which,  if  not  as  shrill, 
was  almost  as  telling  as  that  of  the  Indian  war- 
whoop.  The  first  men  who  had  fired  were  ramming 
away  with  all  their  might  to  reload,  rntd  were  able 
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to  deUver  a  second  fire ;  while  those  who  had  plstola 
discharged  them  directly  afterwards. 

The  Indians,  supposing  that  our  party,  although 
we  had  but  few  waggons,  must  be  far  more  numerous 
than  they  had  expected,  wheeled  round  without- at- 
tempting to  break  through  the  barricade,  and  galloped 
off  at  fiill  speed, — not  even  attempting  to  pick  up 
those  who  had  fallen. 

The  women  and  children,  with  Clarice,  I  should 
have  said,  had  been  protected  by  a  barricade  of  bales 
and  chests;  so  that,  although  a  number  of  arrows 
had  flown  into  our  enclosure,  not  one  of  them  wa« 
hurt. 

On  looking  at  my  father,  I  saw  that  he  was  paler 
than  usual;  and  what  was  my  dismay  to  find  that 
an  arrow  had  entered  his  side!  It  was  quickly 
cut  out,  although  the  operation  caused  him  much 
suffering.  He  declared,  however,  that  it  was  only  a 
flesh  wound,  and  not  worth  taking  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  Indians  being  still  near  us,  we  thought  it 
only  too  probable  that  we  should  again  be  attacked. 
And,  indeed,  our  anticipations  were  soon  fully 
realized.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  after  having 
apparently  been  reinforced,  they  once  more  came  on, 
but  this  time  with  the  intention  of  attacking  only 
one  side. 

We  were  looking  about  us,  however,  In  every 
direction,  to  ascertain  what  manoeuvres  they  might 
adopt,  when  we  saw  to  the  weitwfc.rd  another  body 
of  horsemen  ooming  aorosa  the  prairie, 
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"  We  are  to  ha\re  a  fresh  band  of  them  upon  uj^* 
cried  some  of  our  party. 

"No,  no,"  I  shouted  out;  "they  are  white  men!  1 
see  their  rifle  barrels  glancing  in  the  sun;  and  there 
are  no  plumes  above  their  heads ! " 

I  was  right;  and  before  many  minutes  were  over 
the  Indians  had  seen  them  too,  and,  not  liking  their 
looks,  had  galloped  off  to  the  southward. 

We  received  the  strangers  with  cheers  as  they 
drew  near;  and  they  proved  to  be  a  large  body  of 
traders. 

"We  heard  your  shots,  and  guessed  that  those 
Pawnee  rascals  were  upon  you,"  said  their  leader,  as 
he  dismounted. 

He  came  up  to  where  my  father  was  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  waggon. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  hurt,  friend,"  he 
said.  "  Any  of  the  rest  of  your  people  wounded  ?  If 
there  are,  and  your  party  will  come  on  to  our 
camp,  we  will  render  you  aU  the  assiatance  in  our 
power." 

"'Only  two  of  our  men  have  been  hit,  and  that  but 
sHghtly;  and  my  wound  is  nothing,"  answered  my 
father.    "  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  however." 

"  Well,  at  all  events  I  would  advise  yoa  to  harness 
your  beasts  and  move  on,  or  these  fellows  will  be 
coming  back  again,"  said  the  stranger.  "We  too 
must  not  stay  here  long,  for  if  they  think  that  our 
camp  is  left  unguarded  they  may  pay  it  a  visit" 
His  eye,  aa  he  was  speaking,  fell  on  Clarice.  "  Why  1 
my  litUe  maiden,  were  you  not  frightened  at  seeing 
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those  fierce  horsemen  galloping  up  to  your  campf" 
he  asked. 

''  No,"  she  answered  simply ;  "  I  trusted  in  €k)d, 
for  I  knew  that  he  would  take  care  of  us." 

The  stranger  gazed  at  her  with  siirpnse,  and  said 
something  which  made  her  look  up. 

"Why!  don't  you  always  trust  in  God?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  think  much  about  him;  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  thinks  much  about  such  a  wild  fellow  as  I 
am,"  he  said  in  a  careless  tone. 

"I  wish  yo  would,  then,"  she  said;  "nobody  can 
be  happy  if  they  do  not  trust  in  God  and  accept  his 
ofier  of  salvation,  because  they  cannot  feel  secure  foi 
a  moment  without  his  love  and  protection;  and  they 
will  not  know  where  they  are  to  go  to  when  they 
die." 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  that,"  said  the  stranger, 
in  the  same  tone  as  before;  "  and  I  do  not  suppose  1 
am  likely  to  find  it  out." 

"Then  let  me  give  you  a  book,"  said  Clarice, 
"  which  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

She  went  to  the  waggon,  and  brought  out  a  small 
Bible. 

"There!  If  you  will  read  that,  and  do  what  it 
telk,  you  will  become  wise  and  happy." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  accept  your  book,  and  do  as 
you  advise  me.  I  once  knew  something  about  the 
Bible,  before  I  left  home,  years  and  years  ago;  but 
I  have  not  looked  into  one  since." 

Without  opening  the  book,  the  stranger  placed  it 
In  hia  breast-}K>cket ;  then,  after  exchanging  a   few 
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word*  with  my  father,  who  promised  to  follow  hii 
adrice,  he  left  the  camp  and  rejoined  his  companiona. 

My  father,  being  imable  to  ride  without  difficulty, 
had  himself  placed  in  the  waggon  by  the  side  oi 
Clarice ;  and  the  animals  being  put  to,  we  once  more 
moved  on  to  the  westward,  while  we  saw  our  late 
visitors  take  an  easterly  course. 

My  father,  however,  made  but  slow  progress  towards 
recovery;  his  wound  was  more  serious  than  he  had 
supposed,  and  it  was  too  clear  that  he  was  in  a  very 
unfit  state  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  journey. 

We  at  length  reached  Fort  Kearney,  on  the  Platte 
River,  where  we  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  while  my  father  received  that 
attention  from  the  surgeon  he  so  much  required.  The 
rest  of  our  party  were  unwilling  to  delay  longer  than 
was  necessary;  but  the  surgeon  assured  my  father 
that  he  would  risk  his  life  should  he  continue,  in  the 
state  in  which  he  then  was,  to  prosecute  his  journey. 
Very  unwillingly,  therefore,  he  consented  to  remain, 
— for  our  sakes  more  than  his  own, — while  our  late 
companions  proceeded  towards  their  destination.  We 
here  remained  several  months,  of  course  at  great  ex- 
pense, as  both  our  men  and  animals  had  to  be  fed, 
although  we  ourselves  were  entertained  without  cost 
by  our  hospitable  hosts. 

At  last  another  emigrant  train  halted  at  the  post, 
and  my  father,  unwilling  longer  to  trespass  on  the 
kindness  of  his  entertainers,  insisted  on  continuing 
his  journey  with  iiiem.  The  surgeon  warned  him 
that  he  would  do  so  at  grreat  risk;  observing  that 
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should  the  wound,  which  waa  scarcely  healed,  break 
out  again,  it  would  prove  a  lerious  matter.  Still 
bis  desire  to  be  actively  engaged  in  forming  the  new 
settlement  prevailed  over  all  other  considerationB, 
aud  on  a  fatal  day  he  started,  in  company  with  about 
a  dozen  other  waggons.  The  owners,  who  were 
rough  farmers,  took  very  little  interest  either  in  my 
poor  father  or  in  us. 

We  had  been  travelling  for  about  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night when  my  father  again  fell  ill.  He  tried  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  waggon,  but  was  unable  to  bear  the  jolting ; 
and  we  were  at  length  obliged  to  remain  in  camp  by 
ourselves,  while  the  rest  of  the  train  continued  on 
the  road.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in  an  angle  formed 
by  a  broad  stream  on  the  side  of  a  wood,  so  that  we 
were  pretty  well  protected  should  enemies  on  horse- 
back attack  us.  My  father  proposed  to  remain  here 
to  await  another  emigrant  train,  hoping  in  a  short 
time  to  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  move  on.  But,  to 
our  great  grief,  Clarice  and  I  saw  that  he  was  rapidly 
sinking.  He  himself  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
his  condition;  and  fearing  that  it  would  aggravate 
his  sufferings  were  he  to  think  he  was  about  to  leave 
us,  young  as  we  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  prairie 
among  strangers,  we  were  unwilling  to  tell  him  what 
we  thought 

The  men  with  us  began  to  grumble  at  the  long 
delay,  and  declared  their  intention  of  moving  forward 
with  the  next  emigrant  train  which  should  come  by 
But  what  was  our  dismay,  one  morning,  to  find  that 
both  the  villains  had  gone,  carrying  off  the  cart,  and  a 
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considerable  amount  of  our  property !  We  were  not 
aware  at  this  time,  however,  that  they  had  managed 
to  get  hold  of  the  chest  which  contained  our  money. 
Our  father  was  so  ill,  too,  that  we  did  not  tell  him 
what  had  occurred ;  and  that  very  evening,  as  Clarice 
and  I  were  sitting  by  his  side  holding  his  hands,  he 
ceased  to  breathe. 

At  first  we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  that  he 
was  dead.  That  was  indeed  a  terrible  night  I  felt, 
however,  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  the 
first  thing  was  to  bury  our  poor  father.  We  had 
spades  and  pick-axes  in  the  waggon,  so,  taking  one  of 
each,  I  commenced  my  melancholy  task  near  the 
banks  of  a  stream. 

I  was  thus  engaged  when  I  heard  Clarice  cry  out ; 
and  on  looking  up  I  saw  a  small  emigrant  train  pass- 
ing, which  must  have  been  encamped  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  us  down  the  river.  Fearing  that  they 
might  pass  without  observing  us,  I  ran  forward  shout- 
ing out,  entreating  the  leader  to  stop.  The  train 
immediately  came  to  a  standstill,  and  a  man  advanced 
towards  me,  in  whom  I  soon  recognized  the  person  to 
whom  Clarice  had  given  the  book  many  months  before. 

"  Why,  my  man,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  I  knew  you! 
How  are  your  sister  and  your  father?  He  had  got  an 
ugly  hurt,  I  recollect,  when  I  saw  him." 

"  He  is  just  dead,"  I  answered. 

"Dead!"  he  exclaimed;  "and  are  you  two  young 
ones  left  on  the  prairie  alone?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  **  our  men  have  made  off,  and  I 
was  going  to  beg  you  to  tak«  us  along  with  you." 
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"  That  I  will  do  right  gladly,"  said  the  stranger. 

When  I  told  him  how  I  was  engaged,  he  immedi- 
it«ly  sent  some  of  his  men,  and  they  at  once  set  to 
work  and  dug  a  deep  grave.  Our  poor  father  having 
then  been  placed  in  it,  they  raised  over  it  a  pile  of 
heavy  logs. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  done  better  for  him,"  said 
the  stranger;  "but  many  a  fine  fellow  sleeps  under 
such  a  monument  as  that" 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  our  grief  as  we  watched 
those  proceedings.  I  was  sure  that  the  sooner  Clarice 
was  away  from  the  spot  tho  better  it  would  be  for 
her ;  so,  as  the  leader  of  the  emigrant  train  did  not 
wish  to  delay  longer  than  was  necessary,  I  assisted 
in  harnessing  the  animals  to  our  waggon,  and  we  at 
once  moved  on.  * 

I  was  walking  beside  our  new  friend,  when  he 
asked  me  my  name. 

"  Ralph  Middleuxoro,"  I  replied ;  "  and  my  sister  is 
called  Clarice." 

"Ralph!"  repeated  the  stranger;  "that  was  my 
father's  name." 

"  I  was  called  after  my  grandfather,"  I  observed, — 
"  Ralph  Crockett" 

I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  say  that.  My  com- 
[>amon  started,  and  gazing  at  me  attentively,  asked, — 
"  What  waa  your  mother's  name  ? " 

"  Mary." 

"  Where  is  she  now  ? "  he  inquired  eagerly. 

"  She  died  after  we  began  this  sad  journey,"  1  said. 

The  stranger  was  silent,  stifling  some  deep  emotion 
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"  Your  sister  is  like  her, — rery  like  what  she  was 
at  the  same  age.  Tou  have  heard  of  Jeff  Crockett, 
boy  ?  I  am  your  Uncle  Jeff;  and  though  I  have  much 
to  mourn  for,  I  thank  Heaven  I  was  sent  to  rescue 
Mary's  children  in  their  distress.  And  Clarice!  she 
has  been  to  me  as  an  angel  of  light.  Tou  remember 
that  she  gave  me  a  book.  I  took  it  to  please  her,  not 
intending  to  read  it ;  but  I  did  read  it,  and  it  showed 
me  what  I  was — a  wretched,  lost  sinner.  I  learned 
that  I  was  like  the  prodigal  son ;  and  as  I  heard  that 
my  earthly  father  was  no  more,  I  determined  to  go  to 
my  Heavenly  Father,  knowing  that  he  would  receive 
me.  He  has  done  so,  and  I  can  now  say  honestly  that 
I  am  a  Christian,  and  fit  to  take  charge  of  Mary's 
children." 

I  need  say  very  little  more  than  that  &om  this  time 
Uncle  Jeff  constituted  himself  our  guardian,  and  that 
we  thankfully  accompanied  him  to  the  new  location 
he  was  forming  at  Roaring  Water. 

And  now  I  shall  resume  my  narrative  at  the  point 
at  which  I  intemipticd  it  to  give  the  reader  a  bit  of 
my  fiamily  history. 
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CHAPTER   rV. 

AS  t^R  LIKirrXKANT  A.KD  I  JlEX  STAJlTINa,  WK  HXAK  THAT  KXJTS  AlTD  BAJUin 
aA7K  OONK  Orr   with    a   WHKKLBAKBOW  won  OAUrOKNIA — A  PLBASAjre 

BITOOAO  — AT  LABf  WE  OATCH  SIGHT  OF  THE  DKSUTKMI TBI  LIXUTBHAjn 

IB  ABOUT  TO  KIDI  AJTEK  THEM,  WHEN  A  PABTT  Ot  tSDlAKB  AFPKA> — ^XBB 
DTDIANB    TAKK   TO    rLIOHT,    AJ^D   WS    tOBR   BIOHT    Of    THB    BCNAWAT8 — 

TORU  OIR  OAMV    -DIHOOVXii   THAT  WE   ABE  WATOHBD FOLLOW  IBB  BPT, 

WHO  PBOVEM  TO  BR  MATSOTTA— nNS  THB  DESBRTBIW  TAKIKQ  THBTF  BABB 
WE    CATTIJKB    THEM,    AND,    OUIDAU    BT   MATSOTTA,    TAKB  THBM   TO  THB 
iKTXAN  CAMP— BXHOLTX  TO  BXTimM  TO  TBX  PAKM 

^JHE  lieutenant  and  I  had  arranged  to  start  at 

daybreak,  on  horseback,  with  a  couple  of 

baggage  mules  carrying  provisions  and  camp 

^y"%    utensils.    Clarice  was  up  to  give  us  our 

^  I         breakfast,  and  I  heard  the  lieutenant  teU 

her  how  much  he  hoped  to  meet  her  again. 

"  Not  very  likely,  in  this  wild  region,"  she  answered 

witli  perfect  composure,  although  a  slight  blush  came 

t«^)  her  cheek  as  she  spoke. 

The  lieutonant  having  given  directions  to  Pat  to 

remaiii  an(i  do  his  duty, — charging  him  not  to  get 

druri-k  again,  and  to  come  on  with  the  sergeant  a« 

soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel, — we  were  on  the  point 

of  mounting  our  horsof,  when  Bartle  came  up. 

"  I  thought  that  I  should  get  sometliing  out  of  oui 

fellows,"  he  said.     "  Of  all  the  strange  things  1  htkve 
dm  5 
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ever  heard  of  people  doing,  the  strangest  is  what 
your  two  troopers  are  attempting.  It  seems  that  the 
Dutchman  and  the  Irish  chap  have  taken  posseBBion 
of  one  of  our  wheelbarrows  and  a  couple  of  pick-axea 
and  spades,  with  such  other  things  as  they  had  a 
fancy  for,  and  have  gone  off,  expecting  to  make  their 
way  to  California,  where,  it  is  said,  gold  can  be  had 
to  any  amount  by  digging  for  it." 

"'The  rascals!"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant;  "they  will 
not  get  there  in  a  hurry,  and  we  shall  probably  come 
up  with  them  before  long." 

"  They  have  had  a  good  many  days'  start  of  you," 
observed  Bartle,  "and  if  they  have  kept  on  going,  they 
must  be  some  distance  on  their  road  by  this  time." 

"  Then  we  must  push  on  all  the  faster,"  said  the 
lieutenant.  "  I  should  like  to  catch  the  fellows  before 
the  Indians  take  their  scalps;  although,  when  we  have 
got  them,  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  as  they  will  delay  me  while  they  move  slowly 
along  on  foot" 

"Send  them  back  to  us;  we  will  soon  show  them 
how  to  use  their  picks  and  spades,"  said  Bartle. 

After  the  usual  hand -shaking  at  parting,  and  the 
lieutenant  had  once  more  lifted  his  cap  to  Clarice, 
who  stood  at  the  door  watching  us,  we  set  off  down 
the  hill,  each  of  us  leading  a  baggage  mule  by  the 
bridle. 

Every  inch  of  the  way,  for  some  miles,  was  known 
to  me,  so  that  we  could  move  on  without  troubling 
ourselves  about  the  road.  We  had  occaaionally  hills 
to  gt>  over,  spurs  of  the  big  mountains  on  our  left; 
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but  we  kept  as  much  we  could  on  the  level  ground, 
— sometimes  having  to  make  a  detour  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  rocky  heights,  which  were  inaccessible 
to  our  animals. 

As  the  day  advanced  we  began  to  look  out  for  the 
runaways,  although  the  lieutenant  was  of  opinion 
that  they  must  be  still  some  way  ahead  of  us.  We 
also  kept  our  eyes  open  on  the  chance  of  any 
Indians  coming  down  upon  us, — although  I  did  not 
think  that  there  was  much  risk  of  that;  for  every 
one  at  the  farm  had  been  convinced  that  the  Arrapahas 
had  long  since  gone  away  to  the  southward,  and  that 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  them. 

That  night  we  encamped  at  a  snug  spot  near  a 
stream,  with  a  wood  to  the  southward  almost  sur- 
rounding us,  so  that  the  light  of  our  fire  could  not 
be  seen  by  any  one  on  that  side.  There  waa  rich 
grass  for  our  animals,  and  they  were  therefore  not 
likely  to  stray.  Y"^  were  both  young,  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  with  no  cares  to  oppress  us,  so  we 
greatly  enjoyed  our  bivouac.  We  sat  by  the  fire 
chatting  away  for  some  time;  then  we  lay  down, 
wrapped  in  our  buffalo  robes,  to  sleep,  resolving  to 
awake  at  intervals,  in  order  to  put  on  fresh  fuel,  as 
it  was  important  not  to  let  our  fire  get  low.  For- 
tunately, we  awoke  as  often  as  was  needful,  and  by 
maintaining  a  good  blaze  we  kept  at  a  distance  any 
bears  or  wolves  which  might  have  been  prowling  about 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  once  more 
moved  on.  Ah  yet,  we  had  discovered  no  signs  of 
the  runaways;  iiidood.  when  wc  carae  t<;  think  over 
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the  matter,  we  considered  that  they  would  probably 
have  kept  out  of  the  beaten  track,  in  order  to  avoid 
discovery  should  they  be  pursued.  From  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  they  would  not  have  gone  to  the  left; 
and  I  therefore  suggested  that  we  should  keep  to 
the  right,  where,  if  they  really  were  making  for  the 
pass,  we  should  be  pretty  certain  of  coming  upon 
them.  We  accordingly  struck  oflf  at  an  angle  in  the 
direction  I  proposed,  and  then  once  more  continued 
our  former  course  northward,  keeping  a  brigL.  look- 
out ahead  and  on  either  side. 

"If  the  fellows  are  still  before  us,  they  deserve 
credit  for  the  speed  at  which  they  must  have  been 
travelling,"  observed  the  lieutenant. 

"  But,  notwithstanding,  we  shall  be  up  with  them 
before  dark,"  I  exclaimed.  "See  there !"  and  I  pointed 
to  a  mark  on  the  grass,  which  my  quick  eye  had 
detected  as  that  made  by  a  single  wheel 

The  lieutenant,  however,  could  not  see  it,  and 
thought  that  my  fancy  was  deceiving  me. 

Had  we  not  been  detained  by  the  baggage  mules, 
we  should,  I  was  sure,  have  quickly  overtaken  the 
runaways.  I  must  own,  however,  that  I  felt  very 
little  interest  in  their  capture,  for  I  considered  thera 
not  worth  their  salt  as  soldiers, — a  couple  of  "  Uncle 
Sam's"  hard  bargains, — but  the  lieutenant  had  no 
wish  to  be  blamed  for  losing  his  men,  should  he  arrive 
at  the  fort  without  his  escort. 

We  had  to  call  a  halt  twice  in  the  day,  to  allow 
our  animals  to  feed  and  drink,  and  to  take  some 
v-ftfreshment  oumelvew    TTwo  or  threft  tunAF,  as  T  looke<f 
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round,  I  fancied  that  I  saw  some  objects  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  it  might  have  been  Indians  or  deer,  or  perhaps 
even  bujQfalo,  although  the  latter  seldom  came  so  close 
to  the  mountains. 

We,  of  course,  kept  our  arms  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency; and  as  but  few  of  the  natives  in  those  regions 
had  at  that  time  firearms,  I  knew  that  Indians 
would  be  very  wary  how  they  approached  within 
range  of  our  rifles. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  was  looking 
out  for  a  convenient  spot  for  camping,  when  I  saw  in 
the  far  distance  ahead  of  us,  and  just  on  the  summit 
of  some  risijig  ground,  a  couple  of  figures. 

"Who  can  these  be?"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant, 
who  saw  them  at  the  same  time. 

"  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  they  are  your  two 
deserters,  Klitz  and  Gillooly." 

We  dragged  on  the  unwilling  mules,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  overtake  them ;  but  I  tliink  the  fellows  must 
have  seen  us,  for  they  moved  forward  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  fat  little  Irishman  was"  ahead  trundling  the 
wheelbarrow,  while  the  taU  German  followed  close  at 
his  heels  carrying  a  couple  of  muskets,  one  over  each 
ahoulder. 

"Stay  by  the  mules,  Ralph;  pray  do!"  exclaimed 
the  lieutenant  "I  wlU  gallop  after  the  rascals,  and 
brincf  them  to  a  halt" 

"  Th«r©  is  a  deep  stream  between  us  and  them,"  1 
observed,  "and  you  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
crossing  it  alone;  we  will  follow  at  our  leisure,  for 
ve  are  sxir«»  to  caU'h  them  up  before  dark." 
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Just  as  I  spoke,  the  ominous  cry  of  an  Indian  war- 
whoop  came  from  behind  us;  and  looking  round,  we 
saw  nearly  a  dozen  mounted  warriors  coming  on  at  full 
gallop.  To  throw  ourselves  from  our  horses,  and  to 
get  our  rifles  ready  for  firing,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment. 

The  Indians  had  expected  to  see  us  take  to  flight, 
so  on  observing  our  determined  attitude  they  pulled 
rein.  They  stopped  and  watched  us  for  some  time; 
and  then,  apparently  considering  that  the  risk  they 
would  run  of  certainly  losing  two  of  their  number,  if 
not  more,  was  not  worth  the  object  to  be  attained, 
they  wheeled  round  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction 
from  whence  they  had  come. 

We  continued  watching  them  until  they  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance;  and  when  we  turned  about 
and  again  looked  for  the  runaways,  they  were  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

"Never  fear,"  I  observed;  "we  shall  soon  catch 
them  up.  But  I  would  rather  that  those  Redskin 
fellows,  if  they  are  enemies,  had  not  been  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  for  they  may  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  pay  us  a  visit  while  we  are  encamped  at  night 
Ejiowing,  however,  that  we  are  well  armed,  and  likely 
to  be  prepared  for  them,  they  will  not  attack  ua 
openly;  yet  they  will,  if  they  can,  steal  up  to  our 
camp,  and  try  to  take  us  by  surprise." 

Our  great  object  now  was  to  find  a  secure  camping- 
ground;  so  we  pushed  on,  and  I  led  my  companion 
acr(^ss  the  stream  by  a  ford  somewhat  further  up.  But 
stiil  we  saw  nothing  of  Klifz  or  Gillooly,  while  th^ 
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waning  light  prevented  me  from  discovering  theii 
txail,  had  they  crossed  where  we  did.  Some  way 
ahead  was  a  large  wood,  which  extended  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  within  its  recesses  we 
should  be  able  to  shelter  ourselves  from  any  onset  of 
horsemen,  although  the  trees  would  favour  the 
approach  of  enemies  who  might  attempt  to  take  us 
by  surprise. 

We  rode  on,  skirting  the  forest  as  long  aa  we  had 
sufficient  light  to  distinguish  objects  at  any  distance, 
still  with  the  hope  that  we  might  find  the  runaways 
encamped,  in  case  they  should  not  have  seen  us. 
That  they  had  not  perceived  us,  near  as  we  were  to 
them,  was  quite  possible,  as  their  backs  had  been 
turned  towards  us  the  whole  time  they  were  in  sight ; 
and  their  moving  on  so  quickly  ^i^ght  be  accountea 
for  by  their  wish  to  reach  a  good  spot  for  camping 
on  before  dark. 

We  ourselves,  after  searching  about  for  some  timo^ 
and  being  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  them,  resolved 
to  encamp  in  a  small  recess  in  the  wood  which  pre- 
sented itself.  There  was  water  near,  from  a  rivulet 
which  came  winding  through  the  forest,  and  plenty 
of  grass.  We  accordingly  hobbled  and  staked  our 
horses  close  at  hand ;  and  we  then  collected  wood  for 
our  fire,  and  made  down  our  beds  with  our  saddles 
and  horse-cloths. 

While  we  were  seated  at  supper,  1  proposed  to  my 
companion  to  go  a  short  distance  from  the  wood, 
that  we  might  command  a  more  extensive  range  of 
view  than  we  could  where  we  were  seated ;  so  that 
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should  the  runaways  be  anywhere  in  the  neighboui 
hood,  WQ  might  find  them  out  by  the  light  of  thelt 
fire.  No  glare  appeared,  however,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  forest ;  but  still  that  was  no  proof  that 
they  were  not  somewhere  iu  one  of  its  recesses,  as, 
even  should  they  have  kindled  a  tire,  the  trees  might 
conceal  its  light  from  us. 

Neither  of  us  feeling  inclined  for  sleep,  we  sat  up 
talking. 

"  I  much  regret  being  obliged  to  leave  the  farm,  for 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  about  the  move- 
ments of  the  Indians  who  have  been  seen  by  the 
chief  Winnemak,"  observed  Lieutenant  Broadstreet. 
"  Should  they  return  to  the  farm,  your  friends  will 
be  exposed  to  great  danger.  I  purpose,  on  reaching 
Fort  Harwood,  to  lay  the  state  of  the  case  before  the 
commandant,  and  to  try  and  induce  him  to  send  me 
back  with  a  body  of  men,  either  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison of  the  farm  should  it  be  attacked,  or  to  go  in 
search  of  the  marauders." 

I  thanked  the  lieutenant  kindly  for  this  offer, 
although  I  did  not  suppose  that  Undo  Jeff  and  his 
companions  would  have  any  difficulty  in  beating  ofl 
their  assailants. 

"  As  we  must  be  off  by  daylight,  it  is  now  time  to 
turn  in,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  Suppose  you  keep  one 
eye  open,  and  I  another !  We  must  not,  if  we  can  help 
it,  be  surprised  by  wolves  or  hears — nor  Indians  either 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  fellows  whom  we  saw  in 
the  afternoon  may  follow  us." 

"Then  I  will  sit  up  and  keep  watch  while  joxi 
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sleep,"  I  said.  "  If  they  come  at  all,  they  will  try  and 
steal  upon  us  aen  they  think  that  wo  may  be 
asleep." 

"I  agree  to  your  proposal,"  answered  my  com- 
panion. "  If  you  will  call  me  in  a  couple  of  hours,  I 
will  then  take  my  turn,  and  thus  let  you  have  the 
morning  watch.  I  am  accustomed  to  have  my  sleep 
broken." 

Nothing  occurred  during  the  first  watch,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  I  roused  up  the  lieutenant  and  lay  down. 
I  suspect  that  he  had  intended  to  keep  on  watch 
for  the  rest  of  the  night;  but  I  nappened  to  awake, 
and  insisted — finding  he  had  had  a  long  spell — on 
his  lying  down.  The  young  oflicer,  therefore,  rolling 
himself  in  his  buffalo  robe,  was  again  quickly 
asleep. 

I  sometimes  walked  up  and  down,  my  rifle  in  my 
hand;  sometimes  leaned  against  a  tree,  peering  in 
©very  direction.  It  could  not  then  have  wanted 
more  than  a  couple  of  hours  to  dawn.  The  only 
sounds  which  reached  my  ear  were  those  from  our 
animals  as  they  cropped  the  rich  grass,  or  the  occa- 
sional scream  of  some  night-bird  in  the  forest.  The 
moon,  too,  was  nearly  at  its  full,  and  I  wa^s  thus 
enabled  to  see  objects  at  a  distance  distinctly.  I  could 
judge  pretty  well  of  the  hour  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fire,  on  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  threw  a  few 
sticks  to  keep  up  the  blaze. 

I  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  beginning  to  feel 
Bomewhat  sleepy,  and  thinking  that  it  would  soon  be 
time  to  call  the  lieutenant,  when  a  sound  as  of  some- 
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thing  moying  in  the  forest  behind  me  struck  on  my 
ear.  I  remained  perfectly  motionless,  aad  again  I 
heard  the  sound.  "  It  may  be  a  bear,"  was  my  first 
thought ;  "  but  then,  a  bear  moving  among  the  bushes 
would  make  more  noiae  than  that  It  must  be  some 
human  bemg;  perhaps  an  Indian,  who  is  watching 
an  opportunity  to  shoot  us  down." 

I  kept  completely  in  the  shade,  while  I  turned  my 
eyes  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  came. 
I  thus  hoped,  should  there  be  an  enemy  near,  to  get 
sight  of  him  before  he  could  discover  me. 

On  arousing  the  lieutenant,  I  told  him  of  the  sounds 
I  had  heard. 

"  If  there  are  Indians  near,  we  had  better  at  once 
go  in  search  of  them,"  he  answered.  "I  have  no 
fancy  to  be  shot  down,  as  you  suppose  it  likely  we 
may  be ;  and  as  it  will  not  do  to  leave  our  horses,  I 
propose  that  we  mount  them,  and  try  and  push 
through  the  forest.  The  moonlight  will  enable  us  to 
make  our  way  without  difficulty." 

I  should  have  preferred  going  on  foot,  but,  of 
course,  there  was  a  risk,  as  the  lieutenant  had 
observed,  of  our  horses  being  carried  off.  I  therefore 
thought  it  wisest  to  agree  to  his  proposal. 

Our  animals  were  quickly  saddled,  and  we  at  once 
pushed  into  the  forest.  After  we  had  passed  through 
the  outer  belt,  the  trees  grew  wide  apart,  and  as 
we  soon  came  to  several  broad  glades,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  our  way. 

We  had  gone  some  distance,  when  suddenly  my 
hone  gaye  a  start,  and  I  caught  sight  of  a  figuirc^ 
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partly  concealed  by  a  tree,  right  ahead  of  me ;  but  as 
1  saw  neither  bow  nor  rifle-barrel,  I  had  no  fear  of 
encountering  an  enemy. 

"  Who  is  there  ? "  1  asked.  "  Come  forth  and  show 
yourself.  We  wish  to  be  friends,  and  will  not  harm 
you." 

I  rode  on,  and  just  then  the  moonbeams,  shining 
amid  the  boughs,  shed  their  light  on  the  figure  of  a 
young  girl,  whose  countenance  and  costume  plainly 
showed  that  she  was  an  Indian.  After  surveying 
my  companion  and  myself — apparently  to  ascertain 
who  we  were — she  stepped  forth  from  her  place  of 
concealment,  and  advanced  fearlessly  towards  us. 

"How  comes  it  that  you  are  wandering  in  this 
forest  by  yourself  ? "  I  asked. 

"  My  friends  are  not  far  off,"  she  answered ;  "  and 
they  are  your  friends  also.  I  am  Maysotta,  the 
daughter  of  Winnemak.  Seeing  the  light  of  your 
tire,  I  approached  your  camp,  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  you  were ;  but  as  you  concealed  yourself,  1  was 
unable  to  do  so.  As  I  had  promised  not  to  be  long 
absent,  I  was  returning  to  the  camp  of  my  people 
when  you  overtook  me.  My  father  has  directed  us 
to  come  on  here;  while  he  has  gone  back  to  the 
farm  to  warn  your  friends  that  the  Arrapahas  have 
once  more  turned  their  faces  northward,  and  are  very 
likely  to  carry  out  their  hostile  intentions." 

"This  is  important  information  you  give,  May- 
sotta," I  observed,  "  and  we  thank  you  for  it.  Are 
jOM  certain  it  is  correct  ?  " 

"My   father   is    never  deceive*!/*  she    answered 
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"He  believeH  that  the  farm  will  certainly  be  at- 
tacked, and  that  if  those  living  there  are  not  pre- 
pared, they  will  run  a  great  risk  of  being  cut  off." 

The  lieutenant  and  I  had  dismounted,  and  were 
holding  our  horses  by  the  bridle,  while  we  talked  to 
the  Indian  girl. 

"  If  I  could  get  hold  of  these  deserters,  I  should 
feel  warranted  in  returning  to  assist  your  friends," 
observeil  the  lieutenant  to  me.  "  But  do  you  think 
that  we  can  depend  upon  the  information  this  girl 
gives  us  ? " 

"  1  feel  sure  that  we  may,"  I  answered.  "  And  as 
I  should  not  like  to  be  absent  while  Clarice  and 
Uncle  Jeff  are  exposed  to  danger,  I  would  certainly 
urge  you  to  return.  Perhaps  our  friend  here  may  be 
able  to  assist  us  in  discovering  the  runaways  ! " 

I  turned  to  Maysotta  and  asked  her  whether  she 
or  any  of  her  people  had  seen  the  two  truants,  or 
had  observed  the  light  of  a  camp-fire  anywhere  in 
the  forest. 

"  Are  you  seeking  for  any  one  ? "  she  asked. 

I  told  her  that  two  of  the  lieutenant's  men,  forget- 
ful of  their  duty,  had  gone  ofi'  by  themselves,  and 
that  they  might  now  be  of  use,  could  they  be  dis- 
covered, in  defending  the  farm. 

"Will  they  be  punished  for  what  they  have  done?" 
she  inquired. 

I  told  the  lieutenant  what  she  said. 

"  Not  if  they  return  to  their  duty,"  he  answered 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  lead  you  to  where  they  are," 
said  Maysotta.     "  I  observed  the  light  of  a  small  fire 
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reflected  iL  the  sky  some  little  way  from  this,  and  1 
feel  sure  that  it  must  have  been  kindled  by  the  men 
you  8|>eak  of." 

"  At  all  evente,  we  will  approach  cautiously,"  said 
the  lieutenant  "If  my  men  are  there,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  recovering  them ;  or  should  the  fir© 
prove  to  be  at  the  camp  of  hostile  Indiana,  we 
shall  be  able  to  retreat  unobserved.* 

Maysotta  had  no  fear  on  the  latter  point,  and 
advising  us  to  picket  our  horses  where  we  then  were, 
she  led  the  way  towards  the  point  she  had  described. 
In  many  places  the  thick  foliage  prevented  the 
moonbeams  from  penetrating  through  the  forest,  and 
we  could  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  figure  of  our 
conductress,  at  so  rapid  a  rate  did  she  glide  on 
through  the  forest. 

"I  hope  that  the  girl  is  not  deceiving  us,"  observed 
the  lieutenant  "Is  it  not  possible  that  she  may 
have  been  sent  merely  to  beguile  us  into  an  am- 
bush ? " 

"I  do  not  think  that  at  all  likely,"  I  answered. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
whom  Winnemak  told  my  sister  Clarice,  and  that 
she  has  heard  all  about  us  from  her  father.  She  is 
thus  anxious  to  render  us  any  service  in  her  power." 

Maysotta,  hearing  us  talking,  stopped,  and  putting 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  made  us  understand  that  we 
must  be  silent  She  then  moved  forward  again,  at  a 
slower  pace,  keeping  close  in  front  of  us.  After 
going  a  little  farther,  I  observed  the  faint  glare  of  a 
fire  reflected     ii  the  loftier  boughs  of  the  tre«i*.     An 
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we  advanced  it  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  some  oi 
the  rays  penetrating  even  through  the  bushes  which 
concealed  the  fire  itself. 

Maysotta  now  touched  my  arm,  and  pointing  to 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  observed,  "  Creep  up  there, 
and  you  will  ascertain  whether  those  are  the  people 
you  are  in  search  of." 

We  cautiously  made  our  way  towards  the  point 
indicated;  but  even  before  we  could  Uft  our  heads 
to  look  over  the  fallen  trunk,  the  sound  of  Barney 
Gillooly's  jovial  voice  reached  our  ears,  accompanied 
by  Klitz's  guttural  notes. 

The  lieutenant  was  about  to  spring  over  the  trunk 
and  seize  hold  of  the  deserters  at  once,  but  I  held 
him  back. 

"Let  us  see  what  the  fellows  are  about,"  I  whispered; 
and  we  crept  closer,  keeping  ourselves  concealed  by 
the  bushes. 

Gillooly  and  Klitz  were  seated  on  the  ground 
opposite  each  other,  with  the  fire  between  them. 
The  Irishman  was  holding  up  a  piece  of  venison, 
which  he  had  just  cooked,  at  the  end  of  a  stick, 
while  Klitz  held  another  piece  to  the  fire. 

"Arrah!  now,  this  illigint  piece  of  meat  will  be 
enough  to  last  us  until  we  stop  again  for  the  night ! " 
exclaimed  Gillooly.  "  I'll  race  you  now,  and  see  who 
can  get  his  whack  down  the  fastest.  If  I  win,  you 
must  hand  over  to  me  what  remains  of  yours ;  and 
if  you  win,  you  shall  have  the  remainder  of  my 
whack." 

"Dat  would  not  be  fair,"  answered  Klitz.     "You 
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got  big  mout  and  short  body,  and  can  stow  aw»y 
much  faster  dan  I.  You  eat  your  breakfast  as  fast 
as  you  like,  but  let  me  take  mine  at  my  ease." 

"  Arrah !  thin,  hero  goes,"  cried  Gillooly ;  and  he 
began  gnawing  away  witli  right  good  will  at  the 
lump  of  venison. 

It  was  pretty  evident  that  either  he  or  Klitz  must 
have  managed  to  kill  a  deer,  judging  from  the  ample 
supply  of  meat  they  appeared  to  possess.  Their  rifles 
lay  at  a  little  distance,  and  close  to  their  wheel- 
barrow, which  seemed  to  be  well  loaded.  There  was 
no  danger,  therefore,  of  their  firing  at  us  before  they 
discovered  who  we  were ;  and,  beside^^,  they  were  not 
likely  men  to  offer  any  determined  resistance. 

We  amused  ourselves  for  some  little  time  in  watch- 
ing them;  and  certainly  no  two  individuals  could 
have  afforded  a  greater  contrast.  Gillooly  went  on 
eating,  laughing,  and  drinking,  diverting  himself  by 
quizzing  his  saturnine  companion,  who  replied  only 
occasionally,  and  in  monosyllables. 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  this,"  at  length  whispered 
the  officer  to  me.  "  If  you  will  seize  the  Irishman,  I 
will  manage  the  Dutchman.  Hold  your  pistol  to 
Gillooly's  head,  and  he  will  be  aa  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I 
will  treat  Klitz  in  the  same  way." 

To  bound  over  the  tnink  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  the  two  dcserter.s,  greatly  to  their 
astonishment  and  dismay,  found  tliemselves  in  our 
power,  without  any  hope  of  escape. 

"  Where  were  you  going,  you  rascals  ? "  exclaimed 
the  lieutenant. 
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"  Sure,  your  honour,  a  military  life  disagreed  intiroly 
wid  me  health,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  take  Frinch 
leave,  to  save  me  comrades  the  trouble  of  burying 
me,"  answered  Barney.  "  Sure,  I  niver  dreamed  of 
deserting." 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Klitz,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  *' 
asked  the  lieutenant. 

"  Dat  I  could  not  let  dis  fellow,  like  one  big  baby, 
go  alone,"  answered  the  German  ;  "  so  I  went  to  take 
care  of  him." 

There  was  no  use  in  band)dng  words  just  then, 
so  the  lieutenant  ordering  Klitz  to  take  up  the 
muskets,  and  Gillooly,  as  before,  to  trundle  the 
wheel-barrow,  wo  set  off,  guided  by  Maysotta,  for 
the  Indian  camp. 

We  found  but  few  persons  in  the  camp,  and  these 
chiefly  women  and  children, — the  men  having  accom- 
panied their  chief  From  the  assurances  May- 
sotta again  gave  us,  we  were  convinced  of  the  danger 
to  which  our  friends  were  exposed.  The  lieutenant 
accordingly  at  once  decided  to  leave  the  baggage- 
mules  behind,  and,  as  the  Indians  could  supply  us 
with  a  couple  of  horses,  to  mount  our  two  men,  and 
return  at  full  speed  to  the  farm. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

mi    LKA.TI    TBI     IHDIAV     OAMI  —  MAfaOTTA'S    KIND    OTrUl  —  OCB     MXDM    TO 
fcUAJUKO  WATMB — INDIAHTB   IS    THX    niBTiLMOl — IN    BIQHT   Of  TBI  TAMML 

— A^  BTKANQEK   IITDIAN OCK   ftlOlPTION  BT  CNOLB  JOT — THE  IlfDLUr's 

rrOBT — Bl  GETS   rOOD    AlTD    IBELTEB MATTEBfi    NOW   LOOK    8IKIOU8 

A  OOUNOIL  or  WAJl — KT  DOUBTfl  OF  THE  INDIAiT — OLABICK  AifD 
BAOBEL  AOOOMPAirr  TBS  LtXUTENAJiT  TO  TUE  IMDTAB  OAJUP  —  Wl 
BAKBIOADB  TBE  HOUSE  —  DIBAPPEARANCE  or  TBI  INDIAN  —  BABTLK 
dOES  OUT  TO  RBOONNOTTBE  —  APPROAUH  OF  TBE  ENEMT — A  OBTXK- 
MINED  AITAOK — SKTBKB  L08SE8  —  THE  ODT-BriLDING8  9BT  ON  FIBJ!  — 
OCB  AMMTTNITION  BUN8  SBOBT — THE  ROOF  TAKES  FIRE — BOVI  ABB  WB 
TO  EHOAPBf    -CNOLB  JBTP's   BDBE,    AND   BOW   IT  BCCOBEDBD. 

[HE  Indian  girl  readily  undertook  the  charge 
of  our  baggage-mules  and  property,  .us  well 
as  of  the  deserter's*  wheel-barrow,  which 
she  promised  shoidd  be  sent  back  to  the 
farm.  Having  secured  the  muskets  of  the 
two  men  to  our  own  saddles,  we  made  them  mount 
and  ride  on  before  us,  so  that  they  might  have  no 
op})ortunity  of  running  away.  Gillooly  pulled  as 
long  a  face  as  his  jovial  countenance  was  capable  o^ 
while  that  of  Klitz  elongated  even  more  than  was  its 
wont. 

"  We  shall  probably  liave  some  sharp  fighting,  mj; 
lads;  and  if  you  behave  well  I  intend  to  overlook 
your  conduct ;  but  if  not,  you  must  take  the  oonsd^- 
quences,"  said  the  lieutenant 
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"Sure,  if  we  get  sight  of  an  inemy,  I  will  do 
nothing  to  disgrace  the  name  of  Gillooly,"  answered 
Barney. 

Klitz  muttered  something  in  German,  but  what  it 
was  I  could  not  make  out.  They  were  neither  of 
them  likely  to  fight  for  honour  and  glory;  at  the 
same  time,  I  had  little  doubt  but  they  would  blaze 
away  at  an  enemy,  when  they  knew  that  by  failing 
to  do  so  they  would  lose  their  scalps. 

"Tell  the  'Fair  Lily'  that  I  have  heard  of  the  danger 
by  which  she  is  threatened,  and  that  if  she  will  come 
here  Maysotca  will  take  care  of  her,  and  cherish  her 
as  a  sister,"  said  the  Indian  girl,  as  I  was  about  to 
vault  into  my  saddle. 

I  thanked  her,  and  told  her  that  I  was  sure  Clarice 
would  be  glad  to  meet  with  her.  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  artless  manners  of  the  young  Indian  girl,  who, 
although  endowed  with  the  features  of  her  race, 
possessed  a  beauty  rarely  seen  among  them. 

"Move  on,  lads;  we  must  be  at  Roaring  Water 
before  nightfall,"  cried  the  lieutenant.  "Keep  to- 
gether, and  do  not  pull  rein  until  I  give  the  order. 
Remember  that  I  will  stand  no  nonsense ;  and  the 
fii'st  of  you  who  plays  any  trick,  I  will  shoot  him 
through  the  head." 

"Arrah!  sure,  we  will  be  afther  obeying  your 
honour,  thin,"  cried  Barney,  aw  he  and  Klitz  galloped 
on  ahead — the  lieutenant  giving  them  the  order  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  as  was  necessary. 

We  kept  on  at  a  good  pace.  The  Indian  mustangs, 
although  somewhat  small,  were  strong  and  wiry;  and 
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our  horses,  having  La  i  a  g.^jd  feed,  were  perfectly 
firesh.  The  distance.  '  erefrre,  which  on  the  previous 
days — having  our  mui  u-i  to  drag  after  us — was  slowly 
traversed,  was  now  quickly  got  over.  But  we  had  to 
call  a  halt  at  noon,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  in  order 
to  water  our  animals  and  let  them  feed ;  while  we 
ourselves  took  some  of  the  provender  which  we  had 
brought  in  our  wallets. 

Klitz  and  Barney  sat  down  opposite  to  us,  by  the 
orders  of  the  lieutenant,  and  ate  their  meal  in  silence. 
They  bore  their  disappointment  very  weU.  Perhaps, 
after  their  three  or  four  days'  experience,  they  may 
have  begun  to  suspect  that  they  would  not  reach  their 
El  Dorado  without  some  considerable  difficulty,  should 
they  ever  get  there  at  all;  and  they  possibly  sionsoled 
themselves  with  the  idea  that,  since  they  had  been 
retaken,  they  were  i*eir'mg  off  very  cheaply. 

Our  meal  over,  we  moved  on  as  before.  I  kept  a 
sharp  look-ouv  '''y  thr  way,  and  twice  I  caught  sight 
of  figures  wi  'cl  I  Irrjow  must  be  Indians,  moving  in 
the  distance.  i>ut  whether  friends  or  foes  it  was 
imposhible  to  say.  rerhapp  they  belonged  to  Winne- 
mak's  tribe;  or,  siwald  Maysotta's  account  be  correct, 
obey  might  be  Arrapahas.  They  did  not  approach 
us,  however,  and  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
molssted. 

Although  wo  were  moving  along  the  line  used  hv 
emigrant  trains,  we  did  not  meet  a  single  one ;  but  it 
was  possible  th^t  any  coming  from  the  eastward 
might  have  been  attacked  by  the  Arrapahas,  or, 
hearing  that  an  enemy  was  in  th's  neighbourhood, 
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miglit  have  halted  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
themselves.  When  Indians  can  manage  to  attack  s 
train  on  the  move,  they,  in  most  instances,  prove 
successful;  whereas  even  a  small  party  of  white  men, 
when  enjamped  and  under  the  protection  of  their 
waggons,  can  generally  keep  a  large  band  of  warriors 
at  bay. 

The  fact  of  our  not  meeting  with  any  emigrant 
trains  made  Maysotta's  report  more  probable.  Of 
course  I  felt  somewhat  anxious  about  ourselves,  for, 
even  although  we  had  a  couple  of  rifles  and  two 
muskets,  besides  our  pistols,  we  might  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  drive  off  any  large  number  of  mounted 
assailants ;  but  I  felt  far  more  anxious  about  the 
inmates  of  the  farm. 

We  kept  the  two  men  moving  ahead  of  us  at 
such  a  rate  that  Barney  more  than  once  cried  out, 
"  Sure,  lieutenant,  our  bastes  will  have  no  wind  left 
in  thim  at  all,  at  all,  if  we  don't  pull  up ! " 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  cried  the  lieutenant;  "do  not  mind 
your  beasts,  as  long  as  they  can  keep  their  legs. 

"  Thin  it's  meself  I'd  be  plading  for,"  cried  Barney, 
turning  round. 

**  Do  not  mind  yourself  either,"  answered  the  lieu- 
tenant. "  The  lives  of  our  friends  are  at  stake,  and 
if  we  are  to  help  them  we  must  get  to  the  farm 
without  delay." 

Whack,  whack,  whack  went  Barney's  stick.  The 
German  also  urged  forward  his  mustang  in  the  same 
manner — his  feet,  from  the  length  of  his  legs,  nearly 
touching  the  ground.    Indeed,  when  pa^siiing  through 
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long  grass,  his  feet  were  so  completely  hidden,  that, 
as  he  kept  moving  his  legs  about  all  the  Ume,  it 
appeared  as  if  he  were  running  along  with  his  horse 
under  him. 

At  length  the  mountains  which  rose  above  Roaring 
Water  appeared  in  sight.  As  we  neared  them  I 
looked  out  eagerly  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge  we 
had  reached,  to  ascertain  if  any  Indians  were  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  as  none  were  to  be  seen,  I  hoped 
that  we  might  reach  the  farm  before  any  attack  had 
been  commenced. 

Aj3  we  passed  the  confines  of  the  proper  t^y  I  saw 
none  of  our  people  about ;  but,  as  the  evening  was 
drawing  on,  I  thought  it  probable  that  they  had  gone 
home  from  their  work.  Still,  I  felt  somewhat 
anxious ;  my  anxiety  being  also  shared  by  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  making  his  tired  beast  breast  the  hill 
taster  than  he,  aa  a  humane  man,  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

As  we  got  close  to  the  house,  an  Indian  started  up 
from  behind  a  copse  which  grew  on  the  side  of  the 
hiU.  He  had  neither  war-paint  nor  ornaments  on, 
and  looked  weary  and  travel-stained.  He  was  a 
young,  active  man ;  but,  at  the  first  glance,  I  did  not 
like  his  countenance.  A  person  unaccustomed  to 
Indians  cannot  easily  distiuguish  one  from  another, 
although  in  reality  they  vary  in  appearance  as  much 
as  white  men  do;  as  does  also  the  expression  of  their 
countenances. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  farm?"  he  asked,  addressing 
mo.    y .:  knew  at  once  by  my  dress  that  I  was  a  settler 
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u  put  the  question?" 

"  1  wish  to  go  there  too,"  he  answered.  "  I  want 
to  tell  the  Palefaces  living  there  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  enemies  who  have  sworn 
to  take  their  scalps,  and  that  unless  they  run  away 
they  will  all  lose  their  lives." 

"  You  do  not  bring  us  news,"  I  replied ;  "  but  you 
can  accompany  us  to  the  farm  and  speak  to  the  white 
chief,  telling  him  what  you  know — although  I  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  he  will  follow  your  advice." 

"  Come  on,  come  on,  Ralph,"  cried  the  lieutenant ; 
"  do  not  lose  time  by  talking  to  that  fellow." 

I  quickly  overtook  my  companion;  while  the 
Indian  followed,  notwithstanding  his  tired  appear- 
ance, at  a  speed  which  soon  brought  him  up  with  us. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  house,  Uncle  Jeff  appeared 
at  the  door. 

"  What  has  brought  you  back  ? "  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  look  of  surprise.  "Glad  to  see  you,  at  aU 
events ;  for  we  have  had  our  friend  Winnemak  here 
with  news  sufficient  to  make  our  hair  stand  on  end, 
if  it  were  addicted  to  anything  of  that  sort  He 
declares  that  the  Anapahas  are  coming  on  in  over- 
whelming force,  and  that,  unless  we  are  weU  pre- 
pared for  them,  we  shall  one  and  all  of  us  lose  our 
scalps.  He  has  gone  off  again,  though,  promising 
to  make  a  diversion  in  our  favour,  as  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  his  people  to  come  and  assist  in  de- 
fending the  farm,  which  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose.  However,  as  you  have  returned, — and 
brought  your  two  deserters,  I  see, — we  shall  be  able 
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to  beat  the  varmints  off.     No  fear  of  it,  though  they 
may  be  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees." 

A  few  words  explained  how  we  had  fallen  in  with 
the  runaways. 

The  Indian  who  accompanied  us  then  stepped 
forward.  He  told  Uncle  Jeff  that  he  was  a  Pawnee, 
tliat  his  name  was  Piomingo,  and  that,  having  a  wann 
affection  for  the  Palefaces,  he  had  come  to  warn  us 
of  the  danger  in  which  we  were  placed,  and  to  advise 
us  forthwith  to  desert  the  farm  and  take  to  the 
mountains,  for  that  we  had  not  a  chance  of  defending 
it  against  the  numerous  bands  of  Arrapahas  who 
were  advancing  to  attack  us.  They  had,  he  said,  put 
to  death  all  the  white  men,  as  weU  as  women  and 
children,  they  had  met  with  in  their  progress,  as  their 
manner  was  to  spare  no  one;  and  they  would  certainly 
treat  us  in  the  same  way. 

"  We  have  already  heard  something  of  this,"  said 
Uncle  Jeff,  looking  a-^  imconcemed  as  he  could;  "but 
how  did  you  happer.  to  know  about  it  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Arrapahas  while  on 
my  way  to  visit  a  young  squaw,  who  is  to  become 
my  wife.  But  on  the  night  before  I  was  to  be  tor- 
tured and  put  to  death  I  managed  to  make  my  escape, 
and  came  on  here  at  once  to  tell  the  Palefaces 
of  their  danger,  of  which  I  had  heard  when  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy." 

I  suspected  that  Uncle  Jeff  did  not  altogether 
believe  the  account  given  by  the  Indian.  At  any 
rate,  he  received  it  with  perfect  composure. 

"We  thank  you,  friend  Piomingo,  for  your  good 
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intentionB,  You  are  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  youf 
journey  on  your  intended  viait  to  the  young  squaw 
of  whom  you  speak,"  he  answered. 

"  I  would  follow  the  advice  of  the  Paleface  chief, 
but  I  am  weary  and  hungry,  and  require  sleep  and 
rest.  He  would  uot  turn  me  away  like  a  dog  from 
his  door !" 

"No,  I  will  not  do  that,"  said  Uncle  Jeff.  "You 
shall  have  as  much  food  a*  you  require,  and  you  can 
lie  down  and  sleep  until  you  are  rested ;  after  that, 
you  shaU  be  welcome  to  depart," 

The  Indian  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a  much 
longer  speech  than  the  occasion  required ;  but  when 
Rachel  brought  some  food  be  ate  it  voraciously, 
as  if  he  really  were  as  hungry  as  he  had  asserted. 

Clarice  blushed  and  smiled,  when  the  lieutenant 
told  her  how  anxious  he  had  been  made  by  the 
report  he  had  received  from  Maysotta,  and  how  glad 
he  was  for  the  opportunity  of  returning. 

The  sergeant  was  by  this  time  much  better,  and 
able  to  move  about.  Pat,  too,  had  behaved  very 
weU.  The  four  farm  hands  had  been  brought  into 
the  house,  and  Sergeant  Custis  and  Pat  had  been 
regularly  drilling  them,  and  teaching  them  how  to 
handle  their  muskets  properly. 

I  found  tnat  Uncle  Jeff  considered  matters  far 
more  serious  than  he  had  at  first  been  willing  to  do. 
Winnemak  had  been  urging  lum  to  allow  Clarice; 
attended  by  Rachel,  to  quit  the  farm — promising  to 
conduct  them  to  his  daughter,  and  to  afford  them 
protection.    Should  the  f&nn  be   attacked,  it  was 
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quite  possible  that  the  defenders  might  have,  as  a 
last  re.'^ource,  to  cut  their  way  out ;  and,  encumbered 
with  the  two  women,  the  risk  they  would  have  to 
run  woa'd  be  far  greater  than  if  they  had  only  them- 
selves to  think  of. 

"I  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  our  Indian 
friend's  advice  is  sound,"  observed  Uncle  Jeff.  "  If 
we  knew  that  Clarice  and  Rachel  were  safe,  we  should 
fight  with  far  more  freedom  than  we  could  do  with 
them  in  the  house.  And  if  matters  came  to  the 
worst,  we  should,  as  he  says,  be  able  to  escape  with 
far  less  difficulty  than  if  we  had  them  to  look  after." 

"  I  am  very  unwilling  to  desert  you,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant; "but,  under  the  circumstances,  if  you  will 
confide  your  niece  to  my  care,  with  her  attendant,  I 
will  undertake  to  escort  them  to  the  Indian  camp, 
where  the  chief's  daughter  is  ready  to  receive  her. 
Indeed,  the  Indian  girl  proposed  this  herself,  and 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  what  her  father  had  advised 
you  to  do." 

Wliile  we  were  talking,  I  observed  that  the 
stranger  wa.s  listening,  and  apparently  doing  his  best 
to  take  in  what  we  said.  Though  he  was  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  yet,  as  I  before  remarked,  I  did 
not  like  the  expression  of  his  countenance;  it  now 
struck  me  that  it  had  a  cunning,  sinister  look.  When- 
ever he  saw  my  eyes  directed  towards  him,  he  tumoid 
away,  and  appeared  to  be  thinking  only  of  the  food 
he  was  eating. 

1  have  elsewhere  alluded  t^  my  talent  as  an  artist 
While  Winnemak  wvi  with  ua.  I  had  made  fr  tolerable 
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fiiir  portrait  of  him ;  indeed,  it  was  considered  a  good 
likeness,  and  was  hung  up  against  the  wall  As 
Piomingo  was  passing  it,  I  saw  him  start  in  a  way 
an  Indian  seldom  does;  and  he  then  stood  gazing  ear- 
nestly at  it  for  a  minute  or  more. 

^Who  is  that  man?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  the 
portrait 

I  told  him. 

"Ah,  bad  man!"  he  muttered;  "take  care  what 
he  do." 

"We  think  him  a  good  man;  he  is  a  Mend  of 
ours." 

He  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing  more.  After 
this,  instead  of  lying  down,  he  stole  near  to  where 
Uncle  Jeff,  the  lieutenant,  and  I  were  talking; 
although,  unless  he  knew  English  much  better  than 
he  seemed  to  do,  he  could  not  have  been  any  the 
wiser. 

Uncle  Jeff  considered  seriously  the  proposal  made 
by  Winnumak,  and  now  repeated  by  the  lieutenant 

"  Yes,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best 
plaa  I  will  entrust  my  niece  and  Rachel  to  your 
charge.  I  conclude  you  will  take  your  men  wita 
you !  Indeed,  although  we  can  ill  spare  any  hands, 
I  wish  Ralph  to  accompany  you,  if  you  will  allow 
him." 

"Tou  may  trust  me,  Mr.  Crockett,  that  I  will 
defend  your  niece  and  her  attendant  with  my  life; 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  aid  of  your 
nephew,"  answered  Lieutenant  Broadstreet  "  With 
regard  to  my  own  men,  I  propose  taking  only  the 
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most  trustworthy,  Sergeant  Custis  and  Sperry;  the 
other  two  I  will  leave  with  you,  for  they  will,  at 
all  events,  fight  as  well  as  better  men  within 
walls,  and  I  can  more  readily  spare  them  than  the 
others." 

On  hearing  this  arrangement,  I  was  placed  in  a 
dilemma.  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  being 
compelled  to  quit  the  post  of  danger;  while  at  the 
same  time  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  assist  in  protect- 
ing Clarice.  I  told  the  lieutenant  how  I  felt  on  the 
subject. 

"  I  will  speak  to  your  uncle,"  he  answered ;  "  and 
if  you  wish  to  remain,  I  will  assure  him  that  your 
coming  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We  may  hope 
to  reach  the  Indian  camp  early  to-morrow,  and  your 
sister  will  then  be  placed  imder  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  chief  and  his  daughter." 

When  I  put  the  question  to  Clarice,  sh**  replied, — 
"  I  would  infinitely  rather  have  you  with  me ;  but  if 
you  believe  that  it  is  your  duty  to  remain  with 
Uncle  Jefif,  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  your 
leaving  him.  Besides,  he  seems  to  be  confident  that 
he  will  be  able  to  beat  off  the  enemy,  should  the  farm 
be  attacked." 

I  confess  that  I  was  in  two  minds  on  the  subject 
until  the  laat  moment. 

The  plans  being  arranged,  no  time  was  lost 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations.  The  horses 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  journey  having  been 
woU  fed  and  watered,  were  brought  to  the  door. 
Clarice  was  soon   ready.     She  was   a  good   horse* 
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womau,  and  even  Rachel  had  been  accuAtomed  to  the 
laddle  in  former  years. 

I  ^ming  my  Mend's  hand. 

"  You  will  take  care  of  my  sister,  I  know  you  wiU," 
I  said  aa  I  parted  from  him. 

"Indeed,  Ralph,  I  will,"  he  answered  solemnly; 
aDd  I  felt  that  she  was  as  safe  as  she  would  have 
been  had  I  accompanied  her. 

The  moon  was  now  shining  brightly,  and  enabled 
the  lieutenant  and  his  companions  to  pursue  their 
way  at  a  rapid  rate.  They  took  no  baggage  except 
such  as  could  be  strapped  to  the  saddles  of  their 
horses ;  they  were,  therefore,  not  impeded  as  we  had 
been  by  slow-moving  mules.  It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  they  set  off;  and  as  little  noise  as  possible  was 
made  when  they  left  the  house,  in  case  any  of  the 
enemy's  scouts  watching  in  the  neighbourhood  might 
hear  them. 

The  stranger  Indian  had,  some  time  before  the 
party  set  off,  thrown  himself  on  a  buffalo  robe 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  was  apparently  asleep ; 
but  I  suspected  that  he  knew  pretty  well  all  that 
was  going  forward.  He  remained,  however,  wiUiout 
moving,  afl  if  in  a  sound  slumber 

Aa  soon  aa  Uncle  Jeff  and  I  returned  (we  had 
accompanied  our  friends  a  little  wtiy  down  the  hill), 
Uncle  Jeff  addressed  his  small  garrison. 

"Putting  fill  things  together,  lads,"  said  he,  "I 
believe  these  Redskin  varmints  whom  we  have  been 
hearing  of  for  some  days  past  will  really  at  last  make 
an  attempt  to  rob  the  farm;  but  1  know  that  you 
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will  fight  to  tbe  laiit,  and  ire  shall  manage  to  driyt 
them  off  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  feel 
confident  of  success.  We  have  a  good  store  of  powder 
and  bullets,  with  trustworthy  rifles  and  muskets; 
and  what  more,  pray,  can  men  wish  for  ?  " 

The  men,  one  and  all,  promised  to  stand  by  him. 

"That  is  all  I  want,"  he  answered.  "The  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  barricade  the  lower  win- 
dows and  the  doors,  so  that  while  we  are  defending 
one  side  the  Indians  may  not  walk  in  at  the  other." 

There  were  ten  of  us  altogether,  and  having  abun- 
dance of  tools  and  materials,  we  soon  put  the  build- 
ing in  a  state  of  defence,  with  loopholes  on  all  sides. 
Before  the  doors  were  finally  closed.  Uncle  Jeff  told 
Bartle  to  bring  in  his  favourite  horse  "Jack;"  the 
remainder  of  the  animals  had  been  turned  loose  to 
seek  their  own  safety. 

The  day  dawned,  but  as  nothing  had  yet  been  seen 
of  our  expected  enemies,  Bartle  agreed  to  go  out  and 
ascertain  their  whereabouts  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horizo  \.  Bartle  was  too  old  a  scout  te 
care  whether  ho  had  to  approach  an  enemy  in  day- 
light or  darkness ;  his  only  object  at  present  was  to 
find  out  if  the  Indians  were  really  marching  towards 
the  farm. 

While  we  were  busily  engaged  in  barricading  the 
house,  no  one  had  thought  of  our  Redskin  visitor. 
When  last  seen  he  was  apparently  wrapped  in 
slumber. 

"  I  suppose  we  may  count  on  Piomingo  as  •ne  of 
tlie  defenders  of  the  house ;  he  probably  knows  how 
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to  use  A  rifle,"  obporved  Uncle  Jeff,  near  whom  I 
was  working.  "  Qo  and  speak  to  him.  Say  that  we 
expect  him  to  do  his  duty ;  and  ask  him  if  he  knows 
how  to  load  a  rifle." 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  the  work  I  was  about,  1 
went  to  where  Piomingo  had  been  lying  down.  He 
was  not  there ;  I  looked  everywhere  about  for  him, 
but  he  had  disappeared.  No  one  had  seen  him  leave 
the  house,  so  that,  if  he  was  not  still  within,  he  must 
have  watched  his  opportunity  when  our  eyes  were 
off  him,  and  slipped  out. 

What  his  object  was  in  coming,  and  then  going 
away  secretly,  it  was  diflicult  to  say.  His  departure 
was  suspicious,  too ;  he  might  have  visited  us  with 
treacherous  intentions.  But  perhaps  he  waa  merely  a 
coward,  and  finding  that  we  would  not  take  his 
advice  and  desert  the  farm,  he  had  escaped,  to  avoid 
the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed.  However, 
if  he  intended  treachery,  it  was  better  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way. 

"Maybe,  aflher  all,  the  spalpeen  is  hiding  some- 
where," observed  Gillooly,  when  he  found  that  we 
were  inquiring  for  the  Indian;  "if  he  is  ^ywhere 
inside,  sure  111  ferret  him  out;"  and  the  irishman 
immediately  began  poking  bis  nose  into  every  hole 
and  cranny  in  the  building. 

"Bedad!  he's  convarted  himself  into  a  rat,  for 
nowhere  can  I  find  him  in  any  hole  that  a  mortal 
man  could  stow  himself  into!"  exclaimed  Barney, 
after  a  long  search. 

I  have  not  yet  described  the  building  which,  if  we 
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were  attacked,  was  to  serve  as  our  fortress.  It  was  of 
considerable  size ;  the  lower  paii  of  the  walls  consist- 
ing of  stout  logs,  the  upper  portion  being  of  framework, 
and  boarded.  Bound  three  sides  was  a  stout  palisade, 
forming  an  enclosure,  while  the  remaining  side  was 
occupied  by  stables  and  other  out-buildings.  Bams, 
cow-sheds,  and  piggeries  were  placed  at  some  little 
distance  ofif.  Then  there  was  the  hut  occupied  by 
the  farm  hands;  while  overhanging  the  f>tream, 
which  flowed  by  on  one  side,  was  a  small  mill,  the 
wheel  of  which  was  turned  by  its  waters. 

The  hills  rose  on  either  side,  but  too  far  off  to 
allow  an  enemy  to  command  the  house  from  them ; 
while  the  intervening  space  was  rough  and  rocky, 
— forming  shelter,  however,  to  an  approaching  foe. 
Had  we  felt  sure  that  we  would  be  attacked,  we 
should  have  been  wise  to  have  destroyed  many  of 
these  out-buildings,  as  they  were  calculated  to  protect 
the  enemy.  But  to  the  last  Uncle  Jeff  was  not  frdly 
persuaded  that  the  Indians  would  venture  to  ap- 
proach the  place,  as  they  must  have  known  that  we 
were  prepared  for  their  reception. 

The  day  drew  on,  but  still  Bartle  did  not  return ; 
and  we  began  to  hope  that  afber  all  no  enemy  would 
appear.  But  about  noon,  and  just  as  we  were  mak- 
ing ready  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  he  was  seen  approach- 
ing the  house  with  rapid  strides. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  what  these  varmints 
intend ! "  he  exclaimed  as  he  rushed  into  the  house. 
**  They  are  coming  on  as  fsrst  as  their  legs  can  cany 
them,  and  will  be  here  before  the  day  is  much  older. 
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Look  to  your  firearms,  lads ;  we>  must  be  readj  tot 
them,  and  give  them  such  a  doee  of  bullets  that  they 
will  wish  they  hadn't  come  to  Roaring  Water." 

In  accordance  with  fiartle's  advice,  all  the  doors 
and  windows  were  fast  closed,  and  we  were  fhut  up 
in  our  fortress. 

"  It  is  ill  to  fight  on  empty  stomachs,  so  turn  to 
and  eat  your  dinner,  lads ;  I'U  give  jpou  notice  when 
you  ai&  wanted." 

Uncle  Jeff  having  thus  spoken,  mounted  to  a 
window  commanding  the  road  by  which  the  enemy 
were  likely  to  approach ;  and  there,  after  snatching 
a  hasty  meal,  I  quickly  joined  him.  I  first,  however, 
took  a  glance  out  of  another  window,  opening  to  the 
southward,  as  it  was  possible  that  some  of  the  Indians 
might  make  their  way  over  the  hills  so  as  to  take  us 
on  the  flank. 

To  each  man  was  given  his  particular  post,  at  which 
he  was  to  remain  until  summoned  elsewhere. 

The  time  now  seemed  to  go  by  very  slowly. 

**  I  do  not  think  they  will  come,  after  all,j^-I  ob- 
served to  Uncle  Jeif ;  "  more  than  an  hour  has  passed 
since  Bartle  returned." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "It  is  not  one  o'clock 
yet,"  he  observed ^  "and  Bartle  does  not  often  make 
a  mistake." 

Just  as  he  spoke,  I  saw  the  plumes  of  a  chiefs 
head-dress  rising  over  a  point  of  rocky  ground  round 
which  the  road  passed,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  band 
of  painted  warriors  came  into  view.  They  approached 
very  cautlouAly,  and  gaied  about  them,  as  if  expect- 
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big  at  any  moment  to  encounter  an  enemy.  Finding, 
bo  oveVf  that  none  of  ub  were  visible,  they  began  to 
advance  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Immediately  after- 
wards I  saw  another  and  a  much  larger  party  conung 
over  the  hill,  who,  as  they  drew  near,  scattered  them- 
selves in  every  direction,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  get  under 
shelter  behind  the  intervening  rocks  and  shrubs. 

"  TeU  the  men  to  be  ready,"  cried  Uncle  Jeff;  "  and 
charge  them  not  to  fire  until  I  give  the  word, — they 
must  not  throw  a  shot  away." 

I  ran  hastily  round  the  building,  and  ascertained 
that  every  man  was  at  his  post,  prepared  for  whatever 
might  happen.  I  then  returned  to  Uncle  Jeft  for 
further  orders. 

Presently  an  Indian  belonging  to  the  party  which 
had  descended  the  hill  advanced  towards  the  house 
with  a  white  handkerchief  on  a  pole. 

"The  fellows  have  some  pretensions  to  civilization," 
said  Uncle  Jeff  when  he  saw  it ;  "  perhaps  their  white 
friends  have  put  them  up  to  that." 

The  Indian,  having  got  within  speaking  distance, 
now  halted;  but  seeing  no  one  whom  he  could 
address,  he  proceeded  around  the  building,  apparently 
examining  our  preparations  for  defence.  At  length 
he  again  stopped,  having  satisfied  himself  that  tlie 
building  was  fortified,  and  contained  a  garrison. 

"  Friends,"  he  shouted,  "  do  you  want  to  lose  your 
scalps  ?  If  not,  march  out  and  leave  this  house  to  us. 
We  mean  to  come  in." 

Uncle  Jeff  now  appeared  at  the  window  opposite  to 
where  the  Indian  was  standing. 
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"  Clear  out  of  this,  you  rascal ! "  he  exclaimed.  **  We 
do  not  intend  that  you  Hhall  have  our  scalps,  or  get 
inside  these  walls.  If  you  make  the  attempt,  you  will 
pay  dearly  for  it ;  that  is  what  I've  got  to  say." 

The  Indian  seemed  to  recognize  Uncle  Jeff.  "  You, 
Jeff  Crockett,"  he  shoutetl  out,  "  you  good  man !  If 
you  like  to  go  out  you  may  go,  and  we  take  scalps  of 
rest" 

Uncle  Jeff  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  That's  a  likely  thing,"  he  thundered  out  "  K  it 
was  not  for  your  white  flag,  I  would  treat  you  as  you 
deserve." 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  was  said  convinced 
the  Indian  that  Uncle  Jeff  was  in  earnest ;  and  in  no 
very  dignified  fashion  he  scampered  off  to  rejoin  his 
companions. 

The  whole  of  the  band  now  united  in  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  terrific  war-whoop,  and  came  rushing  up  to 
the  house.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  their 
intentions;  they  halted  for  a  moment  to  fire,  and 
then  came  right  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  up  to  the  pali- 
sade. 

"Now,  lads,  give  it  theml"  shouted  Uncle  Jeff; 
and  every  bullet  fired  by  our  little  garri  ion  brought 
down  one  of  our  foes. 

The  death  of  their  companions  served  but  to  inflame 
the  rage  of  the  rest ;  and  climbing  up  over  the  palisade 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  they  attempted  to  get  into 
the  enclosure.  Several  were  shot  down  in  the  act ; 
but  others  succeeded  in  reaching  the  enclosure,  though 
they  loon  paid  dearly  for  their  activity,  as  they  were 
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shot  down  as  soon  as  we  could  reload  our  rifles.  The 
loss  of  so  many  men  in  their  first  attack  seemed 
to  discourage  the  rest,  and  they  drew  off  to  a  distance, 
under  such  shelter  as  they  could  find. 

"  We  haye  soon  settled  the  fellows ;  they  have  had 
enough  of  it,"  cried  some  of  our  men. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  lads,"  said  Bartle ;  "  that  is  not  the 
Indian  fashion.  They  will  be  upon  us  again  before 
long." 

He  was  right;  in  a  few  minutes  a  considerable 
number  of  the  enemy  were  seen  moving  round,  in 
order  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  oui-buildings — Bartle 
and  Qideon  meanwhile  picking  off  two  or  three  who 
incautiously  exposed  themselves.  Having  gained  the 
position  they  desired,  they  made  a  rush  towards 
the  buildings,  which  sheltered  them  almost  entirely 
from  our  fire.  Breaking  through  the  enclosure  on 
that  side,  they  next  advanced  boldly  into  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  stables,  where  they  were  once 
more  exposed  to  view.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  it 
when  Bartle's  unerring  rifle  brought  down  their 
leader.  His  followers,  on  seeing  iJiis,  rushed  into 
the  stables,  while  others  made  their  appearance  in  the 
same  directioa 

Either  because  they  fancied  that  their  chief  was 
still  alive,  or  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  allow  his  body 
to  ren'ain  on  the  ground,  a  couple  of  warriors  dashed 
out  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  off;  but  before  they 
had  time  to  stoop  down  and  Ufb  it  from  the  ground, 
Gideon  and  Bartlo's  rifles  had  laid  them  both  by  its 
Aide.    Two  others  followed,  and  were  picked  off  by 
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Oillooly  and  Klitz,  boih  of  whom  showed  them- 
Bolves  no  despicable  shota  In  the  meantime  Bartle 
and  Gideon  had  reloaded,  and  two  more  warriors 
shared  the  fate  of  the  first 

As  yet,  all  the  success  had  been  on  our  side ;  and 
there  appeared  every  probability  of  our  being  able 
to  defeat  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  enter  the 
building.  Those  who  had  got  into  the  stables  were 
so  many  withdrawn  horn  the  attack ;  and  although 
under  shelter,  they  could  effect  nothing  against  us. 
Had  the  Indians  been  alone,  we  might  have  kept 
them  at  bay,  cunning  as  they  were ;  but  there  were 
white  men  among  them,  who,  although  not  eager  to 
expose  their  own  lives,  were  well  able  to  aaaiai  our 
enemies  by  their  advice. 

Presently  our  assailants,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  stables  and  other  out-buildings,  retreated.  It 
was  but  for  a  short  time,  however ;  soon  they  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  many  of  them  carry- 
ing burning  brands,  which  they  threw  under  the 
fencing.  This  being  of  combustible  materials,  soon 
blazed  up ;  and,  sheltered  by  the  intervening  flames 
and  smoke,  the  enemy  opened  a  hot  fire  on  us.  Every 
now  and  then,  however,  a  dark  form  was  seen,  and  as 
surely  a  bullet  searched  it  out.  But  the  whole  of  our 
little  garrison  was  now  required  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay  on  this  side ;  and  those  who  had  been  hidden  in 
the  out-buildings  took  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
eecape.  Some  of  them,  we  found,  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  miU,  which  afforded  them  sufficient 
shelter  to  fire  steadily  at  our  loopholes  with  less  risk 
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of  being  hit  in  return.  None  of  us  had  hitherto  been 
■truck,  but  no  sooner  had  the  mill  been  taken  poflses- 
sion  of  than  two  of  the  farm  hands,  who  were  less 
cautious  than  the  experienced  hunters,  were  badly 
wounded— one  of  them  mortally,  while  the  other  was 
unable  to  handle  his  rifle. 

The  palisade  being  now  burned  to  the  ground,  we 
were  deprived  of  its  protection,  and  our  assailants 
could  consequently  get  close  up  to  the  walls.  But 
though  our  numbers  were  diminished,  we  endeavoured, 
by  the  rapidity  of  our  fire,  not  to  let  the  enemy  dis- 
cover our  loss. 

The  fight  had  now  continued  for  some  hours,  but 
still  our  foes  seemed  as  determined  as  ever  to  capture 
the  place.  They,  or  perhaps  the  white  men,  had  heard 
a  report  that  Uncle  Jefl  was  the  owner  of  fabulous 
wealth,  of  which  they  had  resolved  to  make  them- 
selves the  possessors.  This  would  account  for  their 
obstinate  perseverance. 

Fresh  bands  continued  to  arrive,  too ;  and  after  a 
cessation  of  firing,  a  shower  of  arrows,  from  enemies 
concealed  behind  the  rocks,  came  flying  over  the 
house.  Had  they  been  simply  arrows,  they  would 
not  have  done  much  harm ;  but,  to  our  dismay,  we 
saw  that  each  one  carried  a  piece  of  burning  tow ; 
and  if  these  fell  on  the  shingles  of  the  roof,  they 
would  too  probably  set  them  on  fire.  To  extinguish 
the  flames,  too,  we  should  have  to  expose  ourselvea 
to  a  great  risk  of  being  shot  Happily,  aa  yet  the 
arrows  either  flew  over  the  building,  or  tiie  tow  fell 
out,  and  •«  far  as  we  could  diMOver  no  damage  had 
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been  done.  Some,  however,  struck  the  out-buildings; 
and  the  roo&  of  these  being  thatched,  they  were  soon 
in  fiames.  The  bams,  too,  were  set  on  fire,  and  blazed 
ftmously. 

Night  at  le?  ,!.d  c  me  on,  but  it  brought  us  no 
respite;  for  oi^  i?a»^'-ge  foes  could  be  seen,  by  the 
light  fix)m  the  ^  ^  g  out-buildings,  still  hovering  in 
vast  numbers  i^id  us.  Suddenly,  too,  the  granary 
burst  into  flames,  making  the  night  almost  as  bright 
88  the  day.  It  enabled  us,  however,  tc  see  our  foes 
more  clearly,  and  of  this  we  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage.  We  prudently  retained  only  light  enough 
in  the  house  to  enable  us  to  see  our  way  about ;  and 
we  were  thus  comparatively  concealed,  while  they 
were  exposed  to  view. 

We  might  have  still  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  had 
not  the  other  two  field  hands  both  been  struck  down, 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  companions.  We  were 
DOW  only  six,  opposed,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  to  several 
hundred  foes.    Still  no  one  dreamed  of  giving  in. 

Klitz  and  Qillooly  behaved  admirably,  and  did 
much  to  retrieve  their  character.  They  always  kept 
together — Klitz  kneeling  down  to  fire,  while  Gillooly 
sprang  now  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  of  his 
loophole,  aa  he  fired  his  rifle  through  it. 

Our  position  had  become  very  critical ;  the  wind 
might  at  any  moment  bring  the  flames  of  the  out- 
buildings against  the  house  itself,  in  which  case  our 
fate  would  be  sealed,  for  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  ufl  to  extinguish  them. 

At  length,  to  our  relief^  the  enemy  again  drew  off 
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From  their  previous  daring  conduct,  we  could  not 
hope,  however,  that  they  intended  to  raise  the  aiege ; 
perhaps  they  only  waited  to  see  whether  the  flames 
firom  the  out-buildings  would  set  the  house  on  fire,  and 
thus  save  them  all  further  trouble  and  danger.  But 
the  wind,  fortunately,  continued  to  blow  up  the  valley, 
keeping  the  flames  away  from  the  house. 

Uncle  Jeff  now  directed  me  to  go  round  and  give 
some  food  to  each  man.  When  I  came  to  him, 
**  Ralph,"  said  he,  "  go  and  look  into  the  anmiunition- 
chesi  I  have  my  fears  that  we  are  nmning  short  of 
cartridges ! " 

I  did  as  directed,  and  what  was  my  dismay  to  find 
that  no  more  than  three  rounds  remained  for  each 
one  of  us !  One  of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  been 
last  hit  had  been  employed  in  supplying  us  with 
cartridges,  and  he  had  omitted  to  tell  Uncle  Jeff  how 
short  we  had  run. 

"  I  wish  I  had  let  you  go,  Ralph,"  he  said ;  "  but  it 
cannot  be  helped  now.  We  must  cut  our  way  out ; 
it  is  possible  that  all  of  us  who  are  alive  may  succeed. 
K  the  enemy  come  on  again,  we  must  begin  blazing 
away  at  them  aa  before ;  then,  when  our  last  shot  is 
expended,  we  must  burst  open  the  door  and  dart  oui 
Call  Bartle  and  Gideon,  and  I  wiU  tell  them  what  I 
propose  doing.  You  and  they  are  active,  and  know 
the  country,  and  if  you  can  reach  the  mountains  you 
may  get  off  free;  although  it  will  go  hard,  I  fear,  with 
the  two  troopers." 

His  two  old  followers,  on  hearing  that  the  ammuni- 
tion waa  almost  expended,  agreed  that  it  was  the  only 
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oourse  to  punue  with  any  chance  of  saving  onr 
lives. 

Fortunately  there  were  several  swords,  and  we  each 
of  us  provided  ourselves  with  one,  and  besides  this 
we  had  a  pistol  apiece. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Uncle  Jeff,  "I  propose  doing 
what  will  look  like  deserting  you,  but  in  reality  it  is 
the  best  plan  for  saving  your  lives.  I  am  think- 
ing of  dressing  up  a  figure,  and  placing  it  on 
Jack's  back,  so  as  to  partly  cover  me  when  I  am 
mounted ;  and  I  will  conceal  myself  by  hanging  over 
along  his  neck.  I  wiU  then  dash  out  ahead  of  you, 
when  the  ensmy  are  certain  to  direct  their  fire  at  me, 
though  I  hope  that  they  will  hit  the  figure  instead. 
You,  in  the  meantime,  can  make  up  the  valley ;  and 
as  you  know  every  inch  of  the  ground,  you  wiD  soon 
distance  them.  What  say  you  to  my  proposal, 
Bartle?" 

"  It  is  as  good  as  any  I  can  think  of,"  answered 
Bartle.  "I  wish  you  would  let  me  ride  the  horse, 
though,  for  I  think  you  run  a  greater  risk  than  any 
of  us." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Uncle  Jeff;  "although  that  may 
be  true,  it  is  my  duty  to  you  alL  And  Jack  knows 
me  better  than  any  one  else ;  it  won't  be  his  fault  if 
he  doesn't  carry  me  clear." 

I  at  once  began  to  consider  how  I  could  make  such 
a  figure  as  would  answer  Uncle  Jeff's  purpose,  and 
as  I  was  of  an  ^Jigenious  turn,  1  wa«  not  long,  with  the 
aid  of  some  pliable  laths  and  some  strips  of  cow-hide, 
in  making  the  framework ;  the  arms  I  formed  in  the 
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attitude  of  holding  the  reins.  The  framework  once 
formed,  it  was  quickly  clothed  in  the  costume  gene- 
rally worn  by  Uncle  Jeff;  and  aa  I  placed  it  with  the 
legs  over  a  chair,  it  was  allowed  that,  on  a  dark  night, 
it  might  deceive  those  not  prepared  for  the  trick  to 
be  played  upon  them. 

Jack,  who  had  been  busy  munching  his  hay  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  was  now  saddled,  and  the  figure 
placed  in  position,  and  secured  with  straps  round 
the  body ;  while  Uncle  Jeff  himself,  stripped  to  his 
trousers,  hung  over  in  the  attitude  he  proposed. 
Looking  across  the  dimly-lighted  room,  we  could 
scarcely  perceive  him. 

"  That  will  do,"  cried  Bartle  enthusiaatically ;  "  it 
will  give  you  a  better  chance  of  escape,  at  all  events.** 

We  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  Indianc 
gave  us  so  long  a  time  for  preparation.  The  night 
was  now  advancing,  and  any  doubts  that  we  might 
have  entertained  as  to  their  having  taken  their  de- 
parture were  soon  dissipated,  for  once  more  showers 
of  fiery  arrows  came  flying  over  and  against  the 
house — shot,  however,  from  a  distance.  Several 
whistled  through  the  loopholes,  but  none  of  us 
were  hit,  and  these  were  of  course  immediately  ex- 
tinguished. 

I  was  in  the  upper  story,  when,  looking  up,  te  my 
dismay  I  saw  a  bright  light  overhead ;  the  roof  had 
been  set  on  fire.  Under  other  circumstances  we 
might  have  attempted  to  extinguish  it;  as  it  was, 
I  ran  to  tell  Uncle  Jefi  what  had  occurred. 

**  Then  the  time  has  come,  my  lads,  when  we  must 
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cat  our  way  out  God  protect  one  and  all  of  as. 
Would  that  I  could  help  you  further." 

We  shook  hands  round,  and  Bartle  and  Qideon 
stood  by  with  their  axes  to  knock  away  the  barricade. 
Uncle  Jeff  mounted  Jack,  and  secured  the  figure 
behind  him.  Some  time  passed,  however,  before  he 
gave  the  word.  The  enemy  were  close  at  hand,  but 
they  were  concentrated,  as  £bj*  as  we  could  judge  by 
the  sounds  which  reached  us,  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  Uncle  Jeff  would  be  able  to  pass  by  them, 
and  thus  leave  the  road  open  for  us. 

A  few  strokes  cleared  away  the  barricade.  Uncle 
Jeff  was  to  dash  out  first,  Bartle  and  Qideon  ware  to 
follow,  they  understanding  that  I  should  keep  between 
them,  while  ELlitz  and  Gillooly  were  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 

**  Now  open  the  door ! "  cried  Uncle  Jeff. 

Just  as  he  spoke  I  looked  around,  and  discovered 
that  neither  Elitz  nor  Gillooly  was  behind  me.  What 
had  become  of  them  I  could  not  tell;  and  there  was 
no  time  to  consider,  for  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  out  dashed  Uncle  Jeff,  directing  his  course  by 
the  path  down  the  valley. 

For  some  seconds  he  was  not  observed  by  the 
enemy,  until  he  went  clattering  away  down  the  steep 
path  at  a  pace  which  would  have  brought  many  a 
■teed  on  his  knees.  But  Jack  knew  what  he  was 
about.  Not  until  Uncle  Jeff  found  that  the  enemy 
had  seen  him  did  he  utter  a  sound.  He  then  gave  vent 
to  a  loud  shout,  which  rang  through  the  air,  echoing 
from  rock  to  rock.     It  had  the  effect  he  intended. 
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and  drew  the  attention  of  our  foes  to  him.  A  shower 
of  bullets  went  whistling  through  the  figure  and  on 
either  side  of  it;  still  the  horse  kept  on  his  way 
uninjured. 

The  Indians,  who  had  their  horses  tethered  below, 
mounted  in  haste,  and  pushed  on  in  hot  chase.  But 
Uncle  Jeff  was  on  ahead  of  them,  so,  casting  off  the 
straps  which  bound  the  figure,  he  let  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  whilst  he,  recovering  his  proper  position, 
turned  round,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  his  astonished 
foes,  continued  his  course  at  increased  speed. 

We  of  course  could  not  see  what  occurred,  but  we 
heard  of  it  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

■VmrftllM)  BT  na  DTSUlMB  WHILI  LSATIirO  THI  HOUBa — BAKIUfl 
ADTIOB — ^I  AX  r^UVADMD  TO  UOATB  AIiONI — AH  aXOimra  PUUVIT— 

rooD  Ain>  masT — m  jouxnit  bbsuhkd — amokq  ths  nouir^LAiira — in 

AirXZaTT  ABOUT   KT  ntUDTDS — A  WKABT    DAT — AH  INDIAN  IV    8IOHT — 

waiKXTD  OB  avBirr? — a  BBOooNixioa — winnhiiak  and  HU  BBATU — I 

AM  KINDLT  TBBATBD — NO  NXWB  Or  VNOLK  jrHlV — A  8FT — WB  STAKT  IN 
rUBSniT  OV  him — THB  BFT  OTBBTAKBN — a  DBADLT  OOMBAT — ^WIKNS- 
MAK  OTBaOOMKS  nOMINGO — a  HB  DBAOf — MT  INTBBOBMION — ON  TBI 
WAT  roB  winnbmak'i  OAMF. 

[HE  furious  rush  made  by  Uncle  Jeff  had,  as 
he  expected,  so  distracted  the  attention  of 
our  numerous  enemies  surrounding  the 
house,  that  they  did  not  at  fii^t  notice 
Bartle,  Gideon,  and  me.  We  were  thus  able 
to  get  to  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  had  hopes 
of  escaping  altogether  unobserved,  when  the  party 
who  had  been  concealed  in  the  mill  caught  sight  of 
lis,  and  uttering  a  loud  war-whoop,  rushed  out  expect- 
ing to  take  our  scalps.  Bartle  and  Qideon  shot  down 
with  their  pistols  two  of  our  assailants;  and  I  cut 
down  a  third,  who  had  sprung  before  us  to  stop 
our  progress.  Others  soon  came  on,  but  we  managed 
to  keep  them  at  bay,  although  it  was  too  probable 
tliat  ere  long  we  should  be  overwhelmed,  as  othera 
were  coming  up  from  all  directionfi  to  join  tlie  £ghi 
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Bat  so  well  did  my  companions  wield  their  swords, 
that  they  for  some  time  kept  the  enemy  back. 

"  Now,  lad,**  cried  Bartle  to  me,  "  now  is  your  time ; 
run  for  it,  and  you  will  get  off  free !  Qideon  and  I 
will  man&ge  these  fellows ;  never  fear,  we  will  look 
afiser  ourselves.*'  ^.  . 

I  hesitated  to  desert  my  faithfiil  Mends. 

"Go,  I  say — go,  Ralph!**  again  cried  Bartlo.  **It 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  escape  if  you 
remain.** 

It  was  probable,  I  saw,  that  Bartle  and  Gideon,  with 
their  great  strength  and  activity,  might  by  themselves 
be  able  to  cut  their  way  through  a  host  of  foes, 
although  with  me  to  protect  they  might  find  the  task 
too  great  even  for  them. 

"  Good-bye,  then ;  I  hope  we  shall  meet  all  right 
before  long,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Never  fear,  lad,"  cried  Bartle,  as  I  bounded  off  up 
the  canon,  my  rifle  at  my  back,  with  three  spare 
cartridges,  and  my  pistol  in  my  belt 

For  some  seconds  the  Indians  did  not  observe  what 
I  was  about,  and  I  soon  had  a  good  start  of  them. 
When  at  length  they  did  catch  sight  of  my  figure, 
dimly  seen  in  the  gloom  of  early  morning,  for  it  was 
scarcely  yet  daylight,  several  started  off  in  chase.  I 
saw  that  they  were  coming,  but  I  did  not  stop  to  count 
their  number.  I  N^as  well  acquainted  with  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  which  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
were,  and  I  knew  I  should  have  abundance  of  hiding- 
places  between  the  rocks  and  crags,  among  which  I 
might  baffle  pursuit.    My  purpose  then  was  to  cross 
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the  torrent  at  a  narrow  part  where  a  tree  hung 
over  it^  and  to  make  to  the  northward,  where  I 
hoped  to  join  Uncle  Jeff  and  Clarice  at  Winnemak's 
camp. 

The  Indians,  however,  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
me  to  escape.  On  they  came,  uttering  loud  shrieks 
and  shouts,  expecting  to  strike  terror  into  my  heart, 
and  make  me  yield.  Two  or  three  were  in  advance 
of  the  rest,  and  one  especially  seemed  to  be  gaining 
on  me.  I  would  not  willingly  have  taken  his  life, 
but  too  probably,  should  I  not  stop  his  progress,  he 
would  take  mine.  Having  reached  a  rock,  I  sprang 
behind  it;  then  unslinging  my  rifle,  I  stepped  out  and 
took  steady  aim  at  the  advancing  foe,  who  fell  back 
shot  through  the  body.  His  fall  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  others,  who  lifted  him  up  to  ascertain  if 
he  were  dead,  thus  affording  me  time  to  reload  my 
rifle,  and  gain  several  more  yards  in  advance.  I 
could  thus  bring  down  another  enemy,  if  necessary, 
at  a  distance,  and  still  have  my  pistol  and  sword 
to  defend  myself  in  a  closer  encounter. 

I  had  not  forgotten  my  two  brave  friends.  I  only 
wished  that  they  had  accompanied  me,  for  we  might, 
on  the  ground  I  had  now  reached,  have  set  a  whole 
host  of  our  enemies  at  defiance. 

I  sprang  on  among  the  rocks,  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  my  pursuers.  Few  of  thom, 
fortunately,  had  firearms,  although  an  occasional  ill- 
aimed  bullet  whistled  over  my  head,  but  I  had  very 
little  fear  of  being  struck  while  among  the  rocks. 
My  great  object  was  te  reach  the  tree  over  the  torrent 
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before  the  Indians  came  up,  because  1  should  be 
exposed  to  view  when  climbing  along  the  trunk. 

I  dashed  on,  and  mounting  the  rock  still  unob- 
served, reached  the  root  of  tiie  tree.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  use  great  caution  as  I  approached  the 
further  end,  as  only  the  more  delicate  branches  hung 
over  the  stream,  and  should  I  venture  on  one  incap- 
able of  bearing  my  weight  I  should  fall  into  the 
torrent,  which  there  went  roa.mg  by  at  a  fearful 
rate.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  should  I 
succeed,  would  secure  my  safety,  as,  even  should 
the  Indians  discover  by  what  means  I  had  crossed, 
they  wotild  not  venture  to  follow;  or  if  they  did, 
would  most  probably  fall  into  the  current  and  be 
swept  away. 

I  did  not  stop  to  ascertain  how  far  off  my  pursuers 
were,  but,  climbing  up  on  the  trunk,  I  made  my 
way  along  it — trusting  to  the  uncertainty  of  their 
aim,  should  any  Mrith  muskets  see  me  and  fire.  My 
great  object  was  now  to  discover  a  bough  on  which  I 
could  depend.  I  cast  my  eye  along  one,  as  far  as  the 
light  would  aUow,  and  selected  it ;  then,  like  a  wild 
cat  about  to  spring  on  its  prey,  I  crawled  quickly  on. 
There  were  several  branches  below  me,  which,  should 
the  one  I  was  on  give  way,  would  still  afford  me 
support,  and  there  were  many  on  either  side.  The 
bough  bent  with  my  weight,  and  as  I  reached  the 
further  end  I  every  moment  expected  that  it  would 
break.  I  felt  it  giving  way,  cracking  horribly.  It 
broke!  I  endeavoured  to  seize  another  bough — in 
vain.     With  a  crash,  down  I  came,  but  it  was  to  find 
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myself  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  by  making  a  feiv 
springs  I  reached  the  upper  ground. 

On  looking  back  to  ascertain  if  tb''  ^ndians  had 
found  out  the  way  by  which  I  ha^  ased,  I  could 
see  no  one,  but  I  caught  sight  in  the  distance  of  a 
bright  glare,  which  I  was  too  certain  was  caused  by 
our  burning  house,  every  part  of  which  by  this  time 
must  have  been  in  flames.  T  did  not  stop,  however, 
to  contemplate  the  sad  scene,  but  pushed  on  as  fast  as 
I  was  able.  I  could  not  trust  to  the  Indians  kiot  pur- 
suing me,  for  I  knew,  when  intent  on  an  object,  that 
they  will  run  every  danger  rather  than  abandon  it,  and 
the  death  of  their  companion  would  make  them  still 
more  eager  to  kill  me  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  On,  therefore,  I  sprang.  I  could  still  hear 
them,  although  I  believed  they  had  not  seen  me  cross 
by  the  tree,  or  perhaps  even  had  not  discovered  the 
tree  itself,  as  it  was  concealed  by  an  intervening  rock. 
I  hoped  that  they  would  fancy  I  had  taken  the  way 
further  up  the  canon,  and  would  pursue  in  that 
direction.  I  might  therefore  proceed  at  a  less  furious 
pace  than  I  had  hitherto  been  going.  Still,  I  resolved 
to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  but  to  follow  my  course 
until  the  Indians  had  given  up  the  pursuit. 

Stopping  to  listen  a  moment,  I  could  hear  theii 
voices.  Again  I  went  on  as  fast  as  before.  Now  I 
had  a  mountain  to  scale;  now  to  make  my  way  along 
its  steep  side ;  now  to  descend  into  a  valley ;  now  to 
wade  across  a  stream  which  threatened  to  carry  me 
off  my  legs;  now  to  climb  another  height:  and  so  ou 
I  went,  until  I  was  oonscious  that  my  strength  was 
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(ailing  me.  ,At  length,  completely  exhausted,  I  sank 
down  beneath  an  overhanging  rock.  It  aflforded  me 
some  shelter  from  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun,  whicl] 
had  now  risen  high  in  the  sky. 

I  had  drunk  at  a  spring  on  my  way,  but  I  again 
felt  painfully  thirsty.  Could  I  obtain  some  watei,  I 
should  be  greatly  relieved ;  but  I  waa  not  likely  to 
find  it  without  further  exertion,  and  of  that  1  was 
incapable.  I  had  brought  a  little  food  in  my  wallet, 
according  to  Uncle  Jeff's  advice  before  we  left  the 
house,  and  this  I  believe  was  the  means  of  saving 
my  life.  Although  it  was  dry,  it  gave  me  some 
strength. 

I  remained  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  had  occurred ;  and  some  hours,  I  suspect^ 
went  by,  before  I  attempted  to  resume  my  jour- 
ney. I  had  no  desire  to  spend  the  night  in  this 
exposed  part  of  the  mountains.  The  scenery  around 
Roaring  Water  was  wild  enough,  but  this  appeared 
to  me  wilder  stilL  Lofty  broken  cliffs  rose  on  either 
side  of  me.  So  broken  and  irregular  were  their  fan- 
tastic forms,  that  I  could  fancy  myself  amid  the 
ruins  of  some  Egyptian  temple.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
gateway,  as  it  were,  to  some  still  wilder  or  more 
wonderful  region,  as  yet  unexplored  by  the  foot  of 
man.  I  had  never  been  thus  far  before,  and  had 
very  just  fears,  should  darkness  come  on,  of  losing 
my  way.  I  therefore  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  my 
strength  would  allow,  in  the  hopo  of  coming  upon 
water,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  in  every  direction 
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The  sun  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  was  sink- 
ing  towards  the  west ;  in  a  short  time  the  ahadows  of 
their  ipeaka  would  be  thrown  over  the  ground  upon 
which  1  was  travelling.  Stopping  for  a  mom'^  \t, 
1  heard  the  sound  of  water  rushing  over  a  rocky  bed, 
and  hurrying  forwai'd  I  found  myself  beside  a  foam- 
ing stream.  I  had,  however,  to  neek  for  a  path  by 
which  1  could  descend,  before  I  coidd  slake  my  thirst 
At  last  I  got  to  a  place  where,  lying  at  ftdl  length, 
and  holding  on  with  one  hand  by  the  branch  of  a 
bush,  I  could  lift  the  water  with  the  other  to  my 
mouth.  It  seemed  impossible  to  get  enough ;  but 
at  last  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  take  no  more. 

The  ground  being  tolerably  practicable  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  I.  proceeded  in  that  direction, 
desirous  of  reaching  a  lower  region  before  nightfall ; 
and  as  I  went  along  I  resolved  to  seek  for  some 
bushes  or  an  overhanging  rock,  under  which  to  take 
shelter  for  the  night 

1  had  now  very  little  fear  of  being  overtaken;  in- 
deed, the  Indians  would  probably  have  lost  my  trail 
in  the  streams  I  had  crossed,  while  the  rocky  nature 
of  the  ground  would  scarcely  bear  marks  sufficient  for 
even  their  8,cute  eyes  to  discover.  I  knew  that  as  yet 
I  could  not  be  abreast  of  Winncmak's  camp,  and, 
indeed,  that  across  the  mountains  it  would  probably 
take  me  two  or  three  days  to  reach  it  Still  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  prudent,  in  case  the  Indians  should 
be  scouring  the  country  in  the  plains,  to  keep  to 
tiie  mountains  for  another  whole  day  or  so. 

JuBt  at  dusk  I  saw  a  spot  at  which,  from  the 
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appearance  of  the  water,  I  judged  that  I  could  cross 
the  torrent.  "  I  will  put  that,  at  all  events,  between 
myself  and  my  enemies,  should  they  be  pursuing  me," 
I  thought,  and  without  further  hesitation  I  waded 
towards  the  opposite  shore.  The  water  rose  higher 
and  higher.  I  had,  I  feared,  been  deceived  by  the 
light,  and  might  have  to  swim  for  it.  The  danger  of 
this  was,  that  I  might  lose  my  rifle,  and  wet  my 
pistol  and  ammunition.  Very  thankful,  therefore, 
was  I  when  the  water  again  shallowed ;  and,  keep- 
ing my  feet  in  spite  of  the  rush  against  my  legs,  I  at 
last  got  to  the  bank  to  which  I  was  directing  my 
course. 

I  now  continued  down  the  stream  until  I  reached 
a  rock  which  almost  overhung  it,  with  bushes  on 
either  side.  This,  I  saw,  would  afford  me  as  secure  a 
resting-place  as  I  could  expect  to  find.  I  accordingly 
resolved  to  stop;  and  having  examined  the  locality 
on  the  further  side,  in  case  I  should  have  to  beat  a 
retreat,  I  sat  down  and  took  some  food,  of  which  I 
still  had  a  small  portion  left.  The  air  was  tolerably 
warm,  and,  fatigued  as  I  was,  I  should  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  have  slumbered  soundly;  but 
as  it  was  I  felt  very  little  inclination  to  sleep.  I 
was  too  anxious  about  Uncle  Jefl*,  and  Bartle,  and 
Gideon.  Had  Uncle  Jeff  escaped  the  bullets  of 
the  enemy;  and  had  the  others  managed  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  horde  of  savages  ?  The 
white  men  in  company  with  the  Redskins,  I  looked 
upon  as  no  better  than  they  were.  What,  too, 
had  become  of  the  German  and  the  Irishman?    Blad 
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they,  afraid  of  fighting  in  the  open,  remained  in 
the  house,  and  fallen  victims  to  the  flames?  Such, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  poor  wounded 
fellows  left  in  the  house.  My  only  satisfaction  was, 
that  we  had  done  all  that  men  could  do,  and  that  we 
could  not  have  saved  their  lives,  although  we  should, 
to  a  certainty,  have  sacrificed  our  own  had  we  made 
the  attempt.  Still  I  « ^^d  an  idea  that  Barney  and 
Klitz  had  some  plan  ot  their  own  for  escaping,  and 
that  they  might  turn  up  some  day  or  other.  I  half 
expected  to  find  that  Bartle  and  Gideon  had  fol- 
lowed me,  and  I  looked  out  eagerly,  hoping  to  see 
them.  How  far  I  had  come  I  could  not  exactly  cal- 
culate, but  I  knew  that,  at  the  rate  I  had  been  mov- 
ing, it  must  be  a  considerable  distance. 

At  length,  overcome  by  fatigue,  I  fell  asleep^ 
trusting  that  He  by  whom  I  had  been  mercifully 
preserved  would  watch  over  me.  When  I  at  last 
awoke,  daylight  was  glancing  across  the  foaming 
waters,  the  only  sound  I  heard  being  that  of  their 
roar  as  they  rushed  over  their  rocky  bed  towards  the 
valley  below.  I  knelt  down  and  prayed,  as  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  from  my  childhood;  and  then, 
before  resuming  my  journey,  I  took  some  of  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  food  I  had  brought  with  me, 
which  I  washed  down  witn  a  draught  from  the  stream. 

Finding  a  practicable  path  to  the  left  over  the 
mountains,  I  followed  it,  still  resolved  not  to  trust 
myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  foes.  They 
eould  not  have  travelled  over  the  mountains  by  night, 
but  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  follow 
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me  by  day,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  linger.  I 
did  not  aLcken  my  speed,  either,  for  if  they  did 
come  they  would  move  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  I 
might  be  OTertakea  I  stopped  only  occasionally,  to 
eat  a  little  food  and  to  take  a  draught  of  water,  of 
which  I  now  found  abundance  by  the  way. 

I  cannot  fully  describe  the  events  of  that  day.  On 
and  on  I  went,  like  a  deer  chased  by  the  hunters. 
Sometimes  I  would  fancy  that  I  heard  the  war-whoops 
of  the  Indians  behind  me;  at  others  the  sounds  which 
I  coi^jured  up  appeared  to  be  uttered  by  Bartle  or 
Qideoa  I  would  stop  to  listen,  but  only  the  roar  ot 
some  distant  waterfall  or  the  murmur  of  a  nearer 
rapid  struck  my  ear.  Or  now  and  again  I  heard  the 
cry  of  some  bird  of  prey,  as  it  swooped  down  from 
its  lofty  eyrie  towards  the  carcass  which  it  had 
espied  far  off  on  the  plain  below. 

Again  I  was  becoming  faint  with  my  exertions,  and 
my  food  was  exhausted.  Whenever  I  stopped  to  rest^ 
too,  my  mind  dwelt  upon  the  fearful  scenes  I  had 
witnessed,  and  the  fate  of  my  friends.  I  was  not 
altogether  free  from  anxiety  about  Clarice,  either. 
Brave  and  trustworthy  as  was  my  friend  Manley,  his 
party  might  have  been  pursued  and  overpowered  by 
the  savages,  and  my  fair  young  sister  might  have 
been  carried  away  into  captivity,  to  suffer  worse  than 
death.  To  succumb,  however,  would  have  been 
unmanly.  Although  fatigued  in  body  and  anxious 
In  mind,  I  had  still  sufficient  physical  strength  is 
pursue  my  way. 

The  day  was  advancing,  and  I  determined  to  strikft 
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down  into  the  plains,  where,  at  all  events,  I  could 
make  more  rapid  progress  than  over  the  rough 
ground  I  had  been  traversing.  I  accordingly  directed 
my  course,  as  I  believed,  to  the  eastward ;  but  still 
hill  beyond  hill  appeared,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I 
should  never  reach  the  more  level  ground.  Still  or 
and  on  I  went,  until  at  length  I  gained  a  height 
from  whence,  looking  down,  I  saw  that  the  prairie 
stretched  out  in  the  far  distance  before  me. 

I  was  descending  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  ground 
would  allow,  when  I  caught  sight,  in  the  approach- 
ing gloom  of  evening,  of  the  figure  of  a  man.  The 
person,  whoever  he  was,  had  i^een  me  as  I  appeared 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  exposed  against  the  sky,  and 
was  coming  towards  me.  To  avoid  him  was  impos- 
Bible,  so  I  got  my  weapons  ready  for  an  encounter, 
dhould  he  prove  to  be  an  enemy.  Although  he  must 
have  seen  I  held  my  rifle  in  my  hand,  he  advanced 
without  hesitation. 

"What!  do  you  not  know  me?"  be  exclaimed, 
when  he  got  nearer.  "I  am  Winnemak,  the  friend 
of  the  Palefaces;  although,  alas!  with  but  little 
power  to  assist  them.  You,  however,  I  can  aid,  for  I 
see  you  are  weary  and  hungry.  Come  with  me  to 
where  a  few  of  my  braves  ar^  encamped — but  few, 
alas !  the  rest  are  kiUed  or  dispersed.  We  were  on 
our  vay  to  the  northward,  where  our  squaws,  chil- 
dren, and  old  mea  are  encamped,  when  I  caught 
dight  of  you  as  you  came  down  the  mountain,  and 
I  knew  at  onoe  thst  you  were  flying  from  the 
Arr»p*Jm«i." 
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This  information  explained  Winnemak's  unex- 
pected appearance.  Aided  by  him,  I  continued  the 
descent  of  the  mountain,  although  I  believe  without 
his  support  I  could  have  gone  no  farther.  He  then 
told  me  all  that  had  occurred. 

Having  visited  Roaring  Water  and  warned  Uncle 
Jeff  of  the  attack  he  knew  would  be  made  on  the 
farm,  he  returned  to  where  he  had  left  his  warriors, 
resolved  to  make  a  diversion  in  our  favour,  as  he  had 
promised.  He  had  attacked  the  Arrapahas  with 
much  determination,  but,  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
he  had  been  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
his  followers.  Having  in  vain  attempted  to  reach 
the  farm,  he  had  stationed  a  band  of  his  best  warriors 
to  afford  us  support  should  we  have  deserted  the  house, 
or  attempted  afterwards  to  cut  oui'  way  out  of  it 

I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  he  could 
give  me  no  information  about  Uncle  Jeff,  or  about 
any  of  our  friends;  he  was  not  even  aware  that 
Clarice  had  gone  to  join  his  daughter  at  the  camp. 
He  expressed  his  satLiiaction  at  hearing  that  she  had 
escaped  the  fate  which  had,  he  supposed,  befallen  all 
the  inmates  of  the  farm. 

He  now  conducted  me  to  his  temporary  camp, 
where  we  found  a  few  of  his  warriors  reclining  on 
the  ground.  Several  of  them  were  wounc  -id,  and  all 
looked  weary  and  disheartened.  They  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  killing  a  deer,  and  food  was  abundant 
I  was  thankful  to  got  a  sulisiautial  meal,  after  which 
I  lay  down  with  the  rest  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
to  obtain  the  sleep  I  so  much  needed. 
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A  few  tkina  htA  been  itreiched  oyer  aome  poles  to 
afford  shelter  to  the  wounded,  who  required  it  more 
than  the  recft  of  ub. 

I  had  been  asleep  for  several  hours,  when,  suddenly 
awaking,  I  happened  to  turn  my  eyes  across  the 
stream,  and  saw,  partly  concealed  by  the  brush- 
wood, the  figure  of  an  Indian  stooping  down  and 
apparently  watching  us.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
jump  up  and  present  my  rifle  at  him.  I  had,  indeed, 
made  some  slight  movement,  when  I  felt  a  hand 
placed  upon  my  arm.     It  was  that  of  Winnemak. 

"  Hush  ! "  he  whispered.  "  I  see  the  spy,  and  can 
kill  him  if  I  wish ;  but  it  is  important  to  take  him 
alive,  to  learn  what  he  is  about" 

I  observed,  as  he  spoke,  that  he  was  freeing  himself 
of  such  parts  of  his  dress  as  might  impede  his  progress, 
and  that  he  was  gradually  creeping  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Being  in  the  shade,  he  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  stranger.  Presently  Winnemak 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  making  a  spring,  almost  cleared 
the  stream.  With  a  few  bounds  he  was  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

The  spy  saw  him  coming,  and  finding  that  he  was 
discovered,  rose  from  his  recumbent  position.  He, 
too,  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  lightly  clad.  Away  he 
rushed  towards  the  level  prairie ;  perhaps  he  expected 
to  find  friends  there,  or  had  his  horse  staked  in  that 
direction,  near  some  wood  or  copse. 

As  soon  BA  1  perceived  what  Winnemak  wa« 
about,  I  too  sprang  up,  as  did  several  Indians,  but  as 
ihtj  were  all  worn  out  with  fati^^e  ihtj  wtrt  mod 
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left  behind.  Being  a  good  runner,  I  kept  pace  with 
the  chief,  although  still  at  a  considerable  distancf/ 
behind  him,  as  he  had  had  the  start  of  me. 

Day  was  just  breaking,  and  there  being  no  objects 
to  impede  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  it  approached 
the  horizon,  the  Hght  rapidly  increased.  Although 
I  had,  at  first,  lost  caght  of  Winnemak,  I  soon  again 
saw  him,  with  the  man  he  was  pursuing  at  no  great 
distance  in  front. 

On  the  two  went.  Neither  of  them  being  armed, 
the  fight  was  not  likely  to  be  a  bloody  one ;  still  it 
was  evident  that  Winnemak  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  capture  of  the  spy.  Perhaps  he  suspected 
who  he  was;  and  he  evidently  entertained  a  bitter 
animosity  against  him.  I  could  not  have  supposed 
that  he  would  have  exhibited  so  much  activity, 
judging  from  his  appearance  when  clothed  in  his 
usual  robes.  Although  he  appeared  to  be  a  strong, 
muscular  man,  the  other  Indian,  from  his  movements, 
was  evidently  young  and  active.  How  he  had 
ventured  to  approach  the  camp  without  being  armed, 
was  a  mystery.  He  could  not,  at  all  events,  have 
intended  to  injure  any  one,  or  he  would  have  come 
with  his  bow  and  arrows.  As  the  light  rapidly 
increased,  and  I  saw  him  more  clearly  than  at  first, 
it  struck  me  that  he  was  the  young  brave,  Fiomingo, 
who  had  lately  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  farm;  but  of  this, 
seeing  him  at  the  distance  he  was  from  me,  I  could 
not  be  certain. 

The  chase  promised  to  be  a  far  longer  one  than  I 
had  expected.    The  itranger  seemed  as  reselved  to 
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escape  aa  Winnemak  was  to  overtake  him.  Fen 
people,  Indians  or  whites,  except  after  long  train- 
ing, could  have  continued  running  so  fast  and  for 
so  long  a  period  as  did  the  spy  and  Winnemak. 

I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  near  them ; 
and,  indeed,  I  had  begun  to  fall  behind,  when  I  saw 
in  front  of  me  a  broad  piece  of  water.  The  fugitive 
<^w  it  too,  but  had  he  turned  either  to  ihe  right  or 
to  the  left  it  would  have  given  an  advantage  to  his 
pursuer ;  he  therefore  kept  straight  on. 

His  efforts  to  escape  were  vain.  As  he  approached 
the  bank  the  ground  became  so  soft  that  his  feet 
sunk  deep  into  it  at  every  step.  He  discovered,  too 
late,  his  mistake.  Springing  back,  he  attempted  to 
make  his  way  to  the  right ;  but  in  doing  so  he  fell 
Recovering  himself,  however,  he  sprang  back  on  to 
the  firm  ground ;  but  seeing  that  escape  by  flight  was 
no  longer  possible,  he  turned  round  and  boldly  faced 
his  pursuer.  At  the  same  instant  a  wild  swan,  rising 
from  the  water,  flew  off  with  a  loud  cry.  It  might 
have  been  taken  for  the  death-wail  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants. Like  a  couple  of  wild  beasts,  the  two  Indians 
rushed  at  each  other,  and  the  next  instant  they  were 
clasped  in  a  deadly  embrace.  A  desperate  struggle 
ensued.  It  was  youth  and  activity  opposed  to  well- 
knit  muscles  and  firm  nerves. 

Fierce  was  the  contest  The  young  man  attempted 
to  free  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  opponent ;  now 

tliey  strove  to  seize  each  other  by  the  throat ;  now 
his  antagonist  bore  back  the  chief  by  making  a  dcvS- 
perate  spring  as  hifl  feet  for  a  moment  touche<l  the 
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ground ;  hut  if  the  older  man  allowed  himself  to  re- 
treat, it  was  only  for  the  pur{)ose  of  wearing  out  the 
strength  of  'the  younger,  which  he  knew  would  soon 
be  exhausted. 

Wiiinemak  now  seized  one  of  his  antagonist's  arms, 
and  with  a  movement  as  quick  as  thought  threw 
him  on  his  back  across  his  own  knee;  then  press- 
ing him  down,  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  intended 
to  break  his  spine.  A  fearful  shriek,  wrung  from  him 
by  the  agony  he  was  suffering,  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
young  brave ;  his  eyes  closed — the  struggle  was  over. 
Still  Winnemak  did  not  let  go  his  victim,  but  gazing 
fiercely  down  on  his  countenance  until  all  appearance 
of  life  had  ceased,  he  hurled  the  body  to  the  ground. 
As  he  did  so  he  exclaimed,  "  Stay  there !  You  have 
betrayed  me  once;  you  would  have  stolen  my 
daughter;  you  will  no  longer  have  the  power  to  follow 
your  evil  practices." 

The  combat  was  over  as  I  reached  the  place. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  I  asked,  as  I  gazed  down  on  the 
face  of  the  vanquished  brave. 

**  He  will  die,"  answered  Winnemak ;  "  but  he  still 
breathea" 

"But  I  thought  you  wished  to  gain  information 
iSrom  him?"  I  observed,  feeling  anxious  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  poor  wretch. 

"I  did;  but  now  I  would  rather  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  die." 

**  That  is  not  the  way  we  Palefaces  treat  a  fallen 
enemy,"  I  remarked.  "  You  must  not  be  displeased 
aX  what  I  say, — I  would  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  have 
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him  brought  into  the  camp.  At  all  events,  for  the 
present  he  can  do  no  further  harm,  and  he  may  wish 
to  show  his  gratitude  to  those  who  have  preserred 
his  life." 

**  Do  as  you  please,"  said  the  chief,  after  a  moment's 
consideration. 

I  got  some  water  from  the  lake, — finding  a  hard 
place  by  which  I  could  approach  it, — and  threw  it 
over  the  face  of  the  fallen  man,  who  had,  I  perceived, 
merely  fainted  from  the  excruciating  pain  he  was 
suffering.  He  at  length  opened  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  recognize  me.  It  was  Piomingo.  The  chief,  I 
noticed,  stood  by,  tfatching  every  movement  of  his 
late  antagonist  I  raised  Piomingo's  head,  and  was 
thankfrd  to  find  that  he  now  began  to  breathe  more 
freely. 

"Take  care,"  said  the  chief.  "He  intends  acting 
the  part  of  the  cunning  fox,  and  will  yet  make  an 
effort  to  escape." 

Piomingo  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  speaker, 
apparently  understanding  him. 

I  was  still  making  every  effort  to  restore  him,  when 
several  of  Winnemak's  followers  came  up. 

"Then  you  grant  my  request?"  I  said,  turning 
to  the  chief. 

"  I  will  not  refuse  you ! "  he  answered ; "  but  he  will 
not  thank  you  for  the  mercy  you  wish  to  show  him," 

I  begged  the  Indians  to  assist  me  in  carrying  the 
injured  man  back  to  the  camp,  and  the  chief  bade 
them  do  as  I  desired.  Obtaining  some  poles  from  a 
copee  which  grew  near,  they  quickly  formed  a  littoT: 
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npon  which  they  bore  him  back  to  the  spot  firom 
which  we  had  started.  Not  a  groan  escaped  him, 
although  I  suspected,  fix)m  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  that  he  was  suffering  greatly.  On 
arriving  at  the  camp,  in  spite  of  my  representationa 
the  chief  ordered  that  his  legs  should  be  bound  to- 
gether, and  that  one  of  his  hands  should  be  fastened 
to  a  tree,  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  escape. 

Those  who  had  remained  in  camp  had  prepared 
breakfast,  to  which  even  the  wounded  did  ample 
justice.  I  took  some  food  to  the  prisoner,  who  in  a 
short  time  was  able  to  swallow  a  little. 

After  some  persuasion  from  me,  and  the  promise  of 
a  reward,  four  of  the  Indians  undertook  to  carry  their 
captive  to  the  camp  of  Winnemak,  to  which  we  were 
bound ;  it  was  very  evident  that  otherwise  he  must 
have  been  left  to  die  miserably,  as  he  was  quite  unable 
to  walk.  Three  of  the  wounded  men  had  also  to 
be  carried,  so  that  we  formed  a  mournful -looking 
party,  as,  shortly  after  our  meal  was  finished,  we  com- 
Doenoed  our  march. 
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CHAPTER  VTL 


ni  nu  KAjtoa— wunrucAK  vmkMhu  to  om  lu  kkwb  or  mt  nusiriMi — in 
A.mavm]nni  ur  tatovs  or  moiuhoo — mvoAJtpiD  roK  tbi  hight — wi 

MMAOm  WI]nrBlLA.K'g  OAJf]>  —  a&ATM  klTD  BQCAWB  —  WHUll  AMM  XT 
VKUmHlt— WIKHBMAK  AJTD  HU  IDOLS — A  PASTT  OT  BRA  TV  AJUUTa, 
WITH  rBISONKBJ MATSOTTA  AND  HKft  DOCI A  HTKAKai  MKinV«— TSl 

LiaumrANT'B  btobt — wb  stakt  iir  nvvn  or  olaiuox  avd  &aohil — A 
imviTLaafl  siakoh — i  losb   icy  nuxND  iir  thk  roEisT — tbtik«   t« 

UaAIN  THK  BieBT  PATH,  I  MBIT  WITH  OLAEIOB  AMD  MATBOTTA — KT 
BUTBB'B  8TOBT— I  TBLL  HBB  Or  THB  BCRNINO  Or  THB  rAJlM — WB  SR 
OUT  rOB  THB  OAMP,  AITD  MBBT  WITH  THB  UBUTBNANT — KIOHT  OOMI]r« 
OH,  WB  EMOAICP  Iir  THB  rOBBBT — BB8UHINO  ODB  JOCUTBT  IH  THl 
KOBMrNQ,   WB  BBAOH  THB  OAJCT  IS  BAFBTT. 

^S'we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  I  walked 
alongside  the  chief,  endeavouring  to  gain 
from  him  all  the  information  I  could.  I 
was  surprised  that  he  had  not  fallen  in 
with  Uncle  Jeff,  and  that  1:  >  had  seen 
nothing  of  Lieutenant  Broads  tree  t  and 
Clarice.  I  supposed  that  he  or  his  people  would 
certainly  have  met  them  on  their  way  to  his  camp. 
Winnemak  could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing 
that  they  had  made  a  detour  to  avoid  some  party  of 
the  enemy 

"  But  might  they  not,  then,  have  been  surprised  and 
overcome  ? "  I  asked,  with  much  agitation. 
"  Not  if  they  faced  them  with  a  bold  front,  or  kept 
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a  proper  watch  at  night,"  he  answered.  "  Those 
Arrapahaa  are  cowardly  ;  they  will  only  attack  their 
enemiefl  when  they  feel  secure  in  their  numbers,  or 
can  take  them  by  surprise." 

"  They  fought  bravely  enough  when  they  assaulted 
Uncle  Jeffs  faim,"  I  obsei-ved.  "  1  should  not  have 
called  them  cowards." 

"Tliey  hail  white  men  with  them — and  only  the 
bravest  of  their  warriors  took  part  in  the  fight,"  he 
replied, 

I  could  only  trust  that  Winnemak  was  right  in  his 
conjecture,  and  that  we  should  find  Clarice  and  her 
escort  at  the  camp.  With  regard  to  Uncle  Jeff,  I 
was  still  more  anxious,  and  I  began  to  fear  that,  not- 
withstanding his  clever  trick,  he  might  not  have 
escaped  the  bullets  and  arrows  of  his  pursuers;  or  hia 
horse  might  have  fallen,  and  he  have  been  taken 
prisoner.  Altogether,  my  state  of  mind  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described ;  still,  always  hopeful, 
I  continued  to  hope,  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of 
things,  that  they  would  all  turn  up  right  at  last. 

I  spoke  to  the  chief  on  another  subject.  I  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  intended 
to  treat  his  prisoner,  and  he  did  not  seem  at  all  dis- 
posed to  enlighten  me.  I  told  him  how  white  men 
always  fed  their  prisoners,  and  took  good  care  of 
the  wounded ;  and  when  war  was  over,  set  them  free 
to  return  to  their  homes. 

**  The  ways  of  the  Palefaces  are  not  those  of  the 
Redskins,"  he  answered  evasively.  "  Piomingo  must 
bp  treated  according  to  our  customs ;  and  my  bravep 
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woold  complain  were  I  to  set  him  free  to  commit 
more  miachief." 

I  pleaded  for  the  poor  wretch  that  he  had  not  done 
UB  any  injury  as  yet ;  that  though  he  had  been  watch- 
ing the  camp,  we  could  not  toll  that  he  had  any 
sinister  object  in  doing  so ;  and  that,  as  his  life  had 
been,  preserved,  it  would  be  barbarous  to  take  it 
afterwarda 

The  chief  heard  me  very  patiently,  but  he  was 
evidently  unmoved  by  all  my  arguments. 

I  now  and  then  went  up  and  spoke  to  the  poor 
prisoner,  who,  I  suspected,  was  still  suffering  great 
pain,  although  Indian  fortitude  forbade  him  to  give 
expression  to  his  feelings.  I  urged  his  bearers,  in 
the  few  words  I  could  speak  of  their  language,  and 
by  signs,  to  carry  him  carefully,  for  they  were  inclined 
to  treat  him  as  they  would  a  deer  or  any  other 
animal  they  might  have  shot.  I  saw  the  prisoner's 
eyes  turned  towards  me,  but  he  in  no  way  expressed 
any  gratitude  for  the  service  I  desired  to  render 
him. 

Winnemak  was  all  this  time  keeping  a  look-out  on 
every  side ;  while  several  of  his  men  were  acting  as 
scouts,  so  as  to  give  us  timely  notice  of  danger. 

At  night  we  encamped  as  before,  keeping  a  strict 
watch ;  while  the  prisoner  was  b  and  in  a  way  which 
would  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  escaj)e 
even  had  he  possessed  strength  enough  to  run  off. 
Our  camp  being  pitched  in  a  sheltered  position,  we 
lighted  a  fire,  which  even  at  that  time  of  the  year 
was  pleasant^  if  not  absolutely  necessary ;  and  Uiere 
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was  but  slight  risk  of  its  position  betraying  our  pret- 
ence to  any  passing  foe. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  as  before;  and  I 
was  thankful  when  at  length,  just  as  evening  was 
approaching,  the  chief  told  me  that  we  were  not  far 
from  the  camp.  I  looked  out  eagerly  ahead  for  the 
first  sight  of  it,  for  I  hoped  to  meet  Clarice  and 
Uncle  Jeff  there,  and  to  have  my  anxiety  at  last  set 
at  rest. 

The  sun  was  just  tinging  the  southern  side  of  the 
snowy  mountains  on  our  left,  ere  it  sank  below  them, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  the  wigwams  of  the  Kaskaskias, 
on  the  slopes  of  a  pine-covered  hill.  The  camp  aa 
we  drew  near  did  not  present  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  The  wigwams  were  such  as  are  only 
used  in  summer — a  few  poles,  covered  with  buffalo 
hides,  or  deer  skins,  more  to  afford  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  from  a  downfall  of  rain,  than  pro- 
tection from  the  cold.  A  number  of  squaws  were 
seated  about,  some  inside  the  tents  nursing  pappooses, 
others  tending  large  pots  of  broth  boiling  over  fires. 
A  few  braves  were  standing  about,  and  others  looking 
after  the  horses  of  the  tribe,  which  they  had  appa- 
rently just  driven  in  from  pasture ;  while  a  pack  of 
dogs,  the  most  ili-favoured  of  mongrels  ever  seen, 
were  squatted  about,  watching  for  the  offal  which 
might  be  thrown  to  them,  or  ready  to  rush  in  and 
seize  any  of  the  meat  which  might  for  a  moment  be 
left  unguarded. 

The  women  continued  at  their  various  emplo3rmenttt, 
but  the  bravee,  as  w«  approached,  advanced  to  meet 
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OS.  The  chief  halted  and  addressed  ihem,  but  I  could 
not  follow  him.  I  judged,  however,  by  the  intonationfl 
of  his  voice,  that  he  was  telling  them  of  his  defeat, 
and  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  people.  Meantime,  I 
was  looking  about  eagerly  for  signs  of  Clarice,  Uncle 
Jeff,  and  Manley,  but  nowhere  c  ould  I  see  any.  Still, 
I  knew  it  would  be  contrary  to  Indian  etiquette  to 
interrupt  the  chief  by  inquiring  for  them. 

On  hearing  of  the  various  disasters  which  had 
occurred,  the  men  showed  but  little  emotion.  The 
chief,  I  observed,  now  pointed  to  his  prisoner,  by 
which  I  feared  the  worst  for  poor  Piomingo. 

As  soon  as  I  could  venture  to  address  the  braves,  1 
inquired  for  Clarice  and  the  officer;  and  great  was 
my  dismay  to  find  that  they  had  not  arrived  at  the 
camp,  nor  had  Uncle  Jeff  appeared. 

The  chief  now  asked  for  his  daughter. 

Maysotta  had  gone  out  hunting  with  her  favourite 
dog  Keokuk.  There  was  no  danger  of  any  harm 
befalling  her  while  she  had  so  good  an  attendant,  aa 
Keokuk  knew  when  a  foe  was  within  a  mile  or  so, 
and  would  give  her  ample  warning;  as  he  would  were 
deer,  buffalo,  bears,  or  wolves  within  the  same  distance 

The  chief,  seeing  my  disappointment,  endeavoured 
to  console  me  by  saying  that  perhaps  my  friends  had 
missed  the  camp  altogether,  and  had  gone  on,  and 
that  probably  we  should  soon  hear  of  them ;  a  party 
of  his  braves  were  still  out  on  an  expedition,  and  they 
perhaps  had  fallen  in  with  Clarice  or  Uncle  Jeff. 

No  news  was  received  during  the  night,  but,  in 
fipita  of  my  anxiety,  I  was  glad  to  lie  down  in  a 
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eomer  of  the  chiefs  tent  and  obtain  some  rest,  of 
which  I  stood  greatly  in  need.  During  our  journey, 
when  we  might  at  any  moment  have  been  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  I  had  only  slept  at  intervals. 

I  had  been  for  some  hours,  I  fancy,  fast  asleep, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  movement  made  by  the 
chief,  who  had  been  lying  near  by  me,  WTapp<.d  in 
his  buffalo  robe.  By  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
streamed  in  through  the  unclosed  entrance,  I  saw  him 
get  up  and  leave  the  tent. 

Influenced  by  a  motive  for  which  I  cannot  now 
account,  I  rose  and  followed  him.  My  belief  is  that 
I  was  scarcely  awake;  indeed,  I  walked  along  like 
a  person  in  a  dream.  He  at  once  left  the  camp,  and 
took  the  way  down  to  the  lower  and  open  ground. 
I  was  at  some  distance  behind  him,  so  he  did  not 
hear  my  footsteps. 

After  walking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  burial-ground, 
which  I  recognized  by  the  number  of  small  plat- 
forms, raised  on  posts  and  thatched  over,  rising  in 
all  directions.  Besides  the  platforms,  I  observed 
several  strange -looking  figures  fixed  to  the  top  of 
tall  poles,  and  composed,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  of 
bits  of  coloured  rags  and  skins,  which  fluttered  in 
a  weird  fashion  in  the  night  breeze. 

The  chief  stopped  before  a  couple  of  these  fantastic- 
looking  objects,  and,  with  folded  arms,  gazed  up  at 
them,  uttering  some  words  which  I  was  too  far  off 
to  hear  distinctly,  though  the  sound  of  his  voice 
reached  my  ears.     He  was  praying, — of  that  I  could 
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ha^«  Ao  doubt) — and  these  trumpery  scarecrows  were 
his  idols.  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  a  man  of 
good  sense,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  could  be  the  victim 
of  a  superstition  so  gross  and  contemptible. 

He  continued  standing  for  some  time,  making 
various  signs,  and  uttering  words  as  before. 

Unwilling  to  be  discovered,  now  that  I  was  fuUy 
awake,  I  was  on  the  point  of  retreating,  when  the 
sound  of  my  footfall  reached  his  ears,  and  turning 
round  he  saw  me.  I  did  not  wish  that  he  should 
fancy  I  was  afraid  of  encountering  him,  so  I  at  once 
advanced,  and  told  him  frankly  how  I  came  to  follow 
him.  I  assured  him,  also,  that  I  had  had  no  inten- 
tion of  acting  as  a  spy  on  his  movements.  As  he 
appeared  to  be  in  no  way  displeased,  I  asked  him, 
while  we  were  walking  back  to  the  camp,  whether 
he  had  really  been  worshipping  the  figures  I  had 
seen. 

"  Why  not  ?"  he  inquired  in  a  serious  tone.  "  The 
times  are  full  of  danger  and  dij£culty,  and  I  wished 
to  obtain  the  protection  and  support  of  the  guardian 
spirits  of  our  people.  If  I  did  not  ask  them,  how 
could  I  expect  them  to  grant  me  what  I  want? 
While  I  was  staying  at  Roaring  Water,  I  heard  your 
uncle  pray  to  your  gods;  and  I  suppose  that  you 
expected  them  to  give  you  what  you  asked  for." 

I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Great  Spirit  of  whom  his  people  knew, 
though  they  were  sadly  ignorant  of  his  cbai'ieter; 
and  that  we  never  prayed  to  inferior  beings,  as  our 
God  would  not  allow  us  to  do  »o.     Much  morf!  I  ^idL 
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though  at  the  time  with  little  effect;  indeed,  the  chief 
was  as  deeply  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstition  aa 
are  the  Indian  tribes  among  whom  the  gospel  light 
has  not  yet  shone. 

On  reaching  his  tent,  he  bade  me  lie  down  again, 
observing  that  he  would  talk  over  the  matter  another 
day. 

The  next  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Maysotta  had  not  returned.  Still,  her  father  ap- 
peared to  feel  no  anxiety  about  her. 

The  sun  had  been  up  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  when 
I  heard  shouts  in  the  camp,  and  the  chief  with  all 
his  braves  hurried  out  They  went  to  welcome  the 
return  of  a  party  of  their  warriors,  who  marched 
in  singing  and  shouting, — the  leading  men  having 
three  or  four  scalps  at  the  end  of  their  spears,  while 
among  them  were  dragged  three  or  four  unfortunate 
Arrapahas,  whom  they  had  captured,  and  who  were, 
according  to  the  Indian  custom,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Among  them,  to  m;  surprise  and  horror,  was  a  young 
squaw,  who,  if  not  beautiful  according  to  my  taste, 
was  certainly  interesting-looking.  She  bore  herself 
with  as  much  fortitude,  apparently,  as  the  men,  al- 
though she  knew  that  her  fate  would  be  the  same 
as  theirs. 

The  chief  had  said  nothing  to  me  about  Piomingo, 
and  I  now  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
hi«  people  to  sacrifice  him  with  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners.  I  resolved,  however,  to  plead  for  him,  as 
well  a8  for  their  ^  and  make  special  endeavours  to  save 
the  life  of  Uie  young  squaw.     According  to  the  sav- 
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age  Indian  custom,  she  would  be  barbarously  tortured 
before  being  put  to  deatli.  It  seems  strange  that 
buman  beings  can  take  a  pleasure  in  thus  treating 
their  fellow-creatures;  it  shows  how  debased,  how 
diabolically  cruel,  men  can  become  when  they  have 
once  gone  away  from  God.  At  present,  however, 
the  braves  were  too  much  occupied  in  recounting 
their  deeds  of  valour  to  think  of  their  prisoners,  who 
were  left  bound,  and  guarded  with  lynx-eyed  watch- 
fulness by  some  of  the  old  squaws. 

I  found  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  parties  of 
braves,  and  that  another  was  expected  shortly  with 
more  prisoners.  As  fi;r  as  I  could  understand,  these 
prisoners  were  said  to  be  wb  e  men;  but  I  con- 
cluded that  they  were  some  of  the  Mexican  outlaws 
who  had  accompanied  the  Arrapahas  on  their  ma- 
rauding expedition. 

While  looking  out  for  thom,  I  saw  a  solitary  figure, 
rifle  in  hand,  approaching  the  camp,  whom  I  recog- 
nized as  Maysotta,  accompanied  by  her  dog  Keokuk. 
I  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  told  her  of  my  anxiety  at 
the  non-appearance  of  Clarice. 

"  If  they  do  not  come,  I  will  go  in  search  of  them," 
she  said. 

She  had  killed  a  deer,  so  she  sent  off  some  of  her 
people,  under  the  guidance  of  Keokuk,  to  bring  it  in. 
Her  dog  would,  she  said,  lead  them  to  the  spot. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  second  band,  who  were 
expected,  made  their  appearance  in  the  distance,  and, 
as  before,  the  warriors  hurried  out  to  meet  them. 

I  was  still  talking  to  Maysotta,  when  I  saw  her 
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look  towards  the  approaching  party,  and  an  expression 
of  astonishment  u  ce  possession  of  her  countenance. 

"What  have  our  braves  been  doing?"  she  said. 
"They  have  made  a  prisoner  of  our  friend  the  young 
white  chief." 

As  she  spoke,  I  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and 
I  too  was  greatly  astonished,  and  also  much  alarmed, 
at  seeing  Lieutenant  Broadstreet,  with  his  arms  tied 
behind  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  warriors — his  two 
troopers  following,  closely  guarded. 

"  What  can  have  happened  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "  What 
can  have  become  of  Clarice  and  Rachel?  My  dear 
sister!  some  accident  must  have  befallen  her." 

"  I  will  learn  what  has  happened,"  said  Maysotta. 

I  hurried  to  Winnemak,  and  explained  that  his 
people  had  made  prisoners  of  those  who  were  on 
their  way  to  visit  his  camp. 

He  thought  I  was  mistaken;  but  I  assured  him 
that  I  was  not,  and  that  his  daughter  would  corro- 
borate my  statement  On  hearing  this  he  ordered 
the  prLsoners  to  be  brought  forward,  when,  at  once 
recogniidng  the  lieutenant  and  the  two  troopers,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty 

Hunying  up  to  my  friend,  I  eagerly  inquired  for 
Clarice  and  her  attendant 

His  emotion  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  reply. 
He  seemed  drearifully  cast  ^o\vn,  as  well  as  weak  and 
faint  from  want  of  food. 

"  We  had  encamped  two  nights  ago,"  he  said,  "in  a 
secure  spot,  aa  I  siippos'ed,  and  were  in  hopes  the  next 
day  of  reaching  our  destination,  when  just  at  dusk  T 
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Mw  A  band  of  Indians  approaching.  To  prevent  them 
coming  near,  I  ordered  my  men  to  mount  and  ride 
forward,  while  jour  sister  and  Rachel  remained,  as 
I  hoped,  concealed  from  view.  The  Indians  retreated 
to  some  distance,  and  I  was  induced  to  follow.  They 
then  halted  and  made  signs  of  friendship,  which 
tempted  me  to  go  still  nearer.  Suddenly,  however, 
as  I  was  about  to  inquire  who  they  were,  and  where 
they  were  going,  they  set  upon  me  and  my  men, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  and  before  we  could 
even  draw  our  swords  or  pistols  we  were  dragged 
from  our  horses,  and  our  arms  bound  behind  us.  At 
first  I  thought  that  our  captors  must  be  Arrapahas ; 
but  looking  again  at  their  costume,  I  was  sure  that 
they  were  Kaskaskias,  belonging  to  a  friendly  tribe. 
In  vain  I  expostulated,  and  tried  to  explain  who  we 
were;  but  they  did  not  understand  me,  mistaking  us, 
I  believe,  for  some  of  the  Mexicans  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Arrapahas;  at  aU  events,  we  were  dragged 
ignominiously  along,  neither  food  nor  water  being 
given  us." 

I  at  once  told  the  chief  what  the  lieutenant  had 
said.  He  was  very  indignant  with  his  people,  but 
explained  that  the  whole  had  happened  by  mistake. 

Our  first  thought,  of  course,  was  to  discover  Clarice 
and  Rachel.  The  lieutenant  himself  was  eager  to 
start  inmiediately,  but  he  was  evidently  too  weak  for 
the  undertaking,  and  was  at  once  led  to  the  chiefs 
tent,  where  Maysotta  hurried  to  attend  on  him, 
while  some  of  the  older  squaws  took  care  of  his  two 
troopers. 
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Maysotta  immediately  brought  him  food  and  water. 
**  Eat,"  she  said ;  "  the  *  Fair  Lily'  is  my  friend  as  well 
as  yours;  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  find  her.  Ab 
soon  as  you  are  rested  we  will  set  out.  Were  you  to 
go  now,  you  would  faint  by  the  way." 

I  was  standing  outside  the  entrance  to  the  tent 
while  Maysotta  was  speaking  to  the  lieutenant,  and 
it  struck  me,  from  her  looks  and  tone  of  voice,  that 
she  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  young  lieutenant, 
which  might,  I  feared,  prove  inconvenient,  if  it  had 
not  worse  consequences. 

I  was  watching  the  Indians,  who,  having  lost  their 
white  prisoners,  had  now  brought  forward  their  Red- 
skin captives,  and  were  dancing  a  horrible  war-dance 
round  them.  Their  appearance  on  ordinary  occasions 
was  somewhat  savage,  but  they  looked  ten  times  more 
savage  now,  as  they  shrieked,  and  leaped,  and  tossed 
their  arms  and  legs  about,  and  went  round  and  round, 
flourishing  their  tomahawks,  and  jeering  at  the  un- 
fortimate  people  in  their  midst.  The  latter,  know- 
ing that  they  would  not  yet  be  sacrificed,  sat  in 
perfect  silence,  without  exhibiting  any  emotion,  and 
bearing  patiently  the  insults  heaped  upon  them. 

I  had  not  abandoned  my  idea  of  pleading  for  the 
unhappy  prisoners,  but  at  this  time  I  was  thinking 
more  of  Clarice,  and  the  means  of  recovering  her; 
still,  should  I  go  away,  I  feared  that  the  prisoneni 
might  be  put  to  death  during  my  absence.  Having 
seen  that  the  horses  of  my  white  friends  were  turned 
out  on  a  pasture  close  at  hand,  where  they  could  get 
abundance  of  grass,  I  went  to  the  chief  and  asked 
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him  whether  he  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Palefaces  ? 

He  said  that  he  certainly  did — it  was  hig  greatest 
ambition. 

"  Then,"  I  replied,  "  you  must  live  as  they  do, 
and  imitate  their  customs.  I  have  told  you  before, 
that  we  do  not  torture  or  otherwise  injure  our 
prisoners,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  forgive  our 
enemies,  and  to  do  them  good.  Now  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  that  no  one  shall  suffer  while  I  am 
away." 

Tlie  chief  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  yield,  but 
I  urged  him  again  and  again,  and  at  last  I  hoped, 
from  what  he  said,  that  he  would  do  as  I  wished. 

The  lieutenant  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to 
mount  his  horse,  and,  followed  by  his  two  troopers, 
he  and  I  set  oflf  in  search  of  Clarice.  None  of  the 
Indians,  however,  offered  to  accompany  us,  nor  did 
Maysotta,  as  I  thought  she  would  have  done ;  but  1 
found  that  she  had  left  the  camp  with  her  dog  and 
rifle  before  we  started.  It  was  her  custom,  I  dis- 
covered, to  act  in  a  very  independent  manner  on  all 
occasions,  her  father  never  interfering  with  her. 

We  pushed  forward  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  we  could 
make  our  horses  move ;  but  the  ground  was  at  first 
too  rough  to  allow  us  lo  proceed  as  fast  as  we  wished 
When  we  got  to  the  plain  we  gave  our  steeds  the 
rein. 

Judging  from  the  report  of  Winnemak's  people  who 
last  came  in,  we  had  not  much  risk  of  encountering  any 
of  our  foes;  indeed,  our  whole  thoughts  were  entirely 
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occupied  by  Clarice  and  Rachel.  Had  tliey  waited 
quietly  the  return  of  their  escort ;  or  had  any  hostile 
Indians  discovered  them,  and  carried  them  off  as  cap- 
tives ?  The  idea  of  such  an  occurrence  as  that  was  too 
horrible  to  be  contemplated.  Perhaps  they  might 
have  caught  and  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  off  to 
try  and  find  their  way  to  the  camp.  In  that  case  we 
might  possibly  meet  them,  and  as  we  rode  along  we 
kept  a  strict  look-out  on  every  sida 

"Can  they  possibly  have  passed  us?"  I  inquired 
of  my  companions. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  unless  they  should 
have  gone  very  much  out  of  their  way;  and  I  remem- 
ber having  pointed  out  to  your  sister  the  position  of 
the  Indian  camp,  so  that  she  would  know  how  to 
direct  her  course,"  answered  Manley.  "  The  peculiar 
form  of  the  mountains  above  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  guide  her." 

After  all,  we  felt  that  there  was  but  little  use  in 
talking  about  the  matter,  or  in  surmising  what  might 
have  happened — though,  of  ^ourse,  we  did  talk  on 
without  ceasing. 

We  at  last  approached  the  spot  where  Manley  had 
left  Clarice  and  her  companion.  Should  -ve  not  find 
them  there,  we  must  endeavour  to  follow  their  trail; 
and  when  I  thought  of  the  possibility  of  having  to  do 
this,  I  regretted  not  having  endeavoured  to  induce  an 
Indian  to  accompany  us. 

"  There  is  the  place,"  said  Manley,  at  length ;  "  but 
I  see  no  smoke,  and  had  they  remained  they  would 
certainly  have  kept  up  a  fire.** 
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We  rode  forward  eagerly ;  but  our  fears  were  real- 
ized. The  ashes  of  the  fire  at  the  camp  were  there, 
but  the  fire  itself  had  long  been  extinguished.  ^ 

Clarice  and  Rachel  must  have  left  the  spot  some 
time  before  I 

We  searched  about  in  every  direction,  but  could 
find  no  traces  of  their  having  been  there  lately,  and 
our  eyes  were  not  sufficiently  sharp  to  distinguish 
the  signs  which  would  have  enabled  an  Indian  to  say 
in  what  direction  they  had  gone.  We  next  looked 
out  for  their  horses,  but  they  were  nowhere  within 
sight. 

Some  time  was  thus  spent,  and  the  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Should  we  not  find  them  before  night- 
fall, we  must  wait  until  the  next  morning.  To  have 
to  do  this  was  trying  in  the  extreme,  but  we  had  to 
submit,  as  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  with  diffi- 
culty see  our  way  as  we  returned  to  the  desert  od  camp. 
My  poor  Mend  Manley  was  dreadfully  out  of  spirits, 
but  I  assured  him  that  he  had  no  reason  to  blame 
himself.  He  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  no  man 
could  do  more. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  search;  but 
without  success.    We  were  both  of  us  in  despair. 

"They  must  have  taken  their  horses  and  ridden 
off  towards  the  mountains ;  it  is  useless  searching  for 
them  here  any  longer,"  I  said. 

Manley  agreed  with  me,  and,  believing  that  they 
must  have  gone  on  to  the  camp  by  a  different  route 
from  the  one  we  had  taken,  he  was  eager  to  return. 

He  and  his  men  had  pushed  ahead  through  the 
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foroet  while  I  stopped  to  tighten  the  girths  of  my 
saddle;  and  when  1  rode  forward,  expecting  imme- 
diately to  overtake  them,  I  found  that  I  had  followed 
a  different  direction  from  that  which  they  had  taken. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  in  a  thick  forest,  to  regain  the 
right  path,  or  to  get  up  with  those  who  have  once 
been  lost  sight  of  I  found  it  to  be  so  in  the  present 
instance.  I  was  sure  that  I  could  not  be  going  very 
far  wrong,  and  expected  as  soon  as  I  reached  the 
edge  of  the  forest  to  see  my  Mends,  although  they 
might  have  got  some  little  way  ahead  on  the  open 
ground. 

As  I  was  riding  on,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  bark 
of  a  dog.  I  listened,  and  again  heard  the  same  sound. 
I  was  now  certain  that  th<  animal  was  not  far  off. 
To  whom  could  it  belong  ?  The  dog  was  not  likely 
to  be  wandering  by  itself  in  the  forest.  I  rode  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and 
in  a  short  time  reached  a  somewhat  more  open  part 
of  the  forest.  Great  was  my  surprise  and  joy  to  see 
my  dear  little  sister  Clarice,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Maysotta,  who  carried  her  rifle  in  her  hand,  while 
Keokuk  ran  beside  her. 

Leaping  from  my  horse,  I  sprang  towards  Clarice, 
who  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  exclaiming,  "  O 
Ralph,  I  am  so  thankful  t-o  see  you !  I  have  been 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  thinking 
that  Manley — I  mean  Lieutenant  Broadstreet — and 
hifl  men  had  been  killed.  Maysotta  has  soBMwhat 
relieved  my  mind.  But  where  is  he  ?  Has  he  been 
unable  to  come  and  look  for  me  ?  " 
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The  assurance  I  gave  that  Manley  was  well,  and 
not  far  off,  soon  restored  Clarice  to  her  usual  com- 
posure. 

Having  no  longer  any  fears  about  Manley's  safety, 
she  was  able  to  ansT«;.r  the  questions  I  put  to  her. 
After  teUing  me  how  the  Ueutcnpnt  and  his  men  had 
ridden  off  to  meet  the  Indians,  she  continued : — 

"We  were  sitting  before  the  fire  awaiting  their 
return,  when  what  was  our  dismay  to  see  two  huge 
wolves  approaching  the  camp,  followed  by  a  number 
of  cubs  I  Our  first  impulse  was  to  fly;  and  while 
the  wolves  stopped  to  eat  up  our  provisions,  we 
were  able  to  escape  to  a  distance.  Wo  took  refuge 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  which  afforded  us  sufficient 
shelter,  and  the  aperture  being  some  way  up,  we  felt 
sure  the  wolves  could  not  make  their  way  in.  But 
Maysotta  has  been  telling  me  that  something  dread- 
ful has  happened,  though  I  cannot  make  out  what 
she  means." 

"I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  by-and-by,"  I 
answered ;  "  but  I  am  eager  to  know  how  Maysotta 
managed  to  find  you." 

"  As  soon  as  we  thought  that  the  wolves  had  gone 
from  our  CB.m\t,  Rachel  went  to  see  if  anything  had 
been  left;  but  the  savage  creatures  had  carried  off 
everything,  and  at  the  same  time  frightened  away 
our  horses  and  mules,  and  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  We  remained  in  the  tree  for  some  time,  and  I 
do  not  think  anybody  would  have  found  us.  Then 
Rachel  went  away  to  try  and  get  some  berries  and 
roots.    She  had  not  been  long  absent  when  I  heard  a 
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dog  barking,  and  looking  out  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  hoUow  trunk,  I  saw  Maysotta  approaching.  I 
therefore  stepped  out  of  my  place  of  concealment;  and 
Maysotta,  who  was  delighted  to  find  me,  said  that 
she  had  come  out  expressly  to  search  for  us,  and 
would  take  us  immediately  to  the  camp.  Of  courae, 
I  could  not  go  without  Rachel,  and  we  are  now  on 
our  way  to  look  for  her,  as  she  cannot  be  far  off." 

"  Keokuk  will  find  her,"  said  Maysotta,  patting  her 
dog  on  the  head,  and  saying  a  few  words  to  him. 

Away  he  started,  and  in  a  short  time  we  heard  him 
barking  loudly.  Maysotta,  leaving  Clarice  with  me, 
hurried  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  her 
approach,  guiding  Rachel  towards  us. 

Rachel's  joy  on  seeing  me  was  so  demonstrative,  that 
I  scarcely  liked  to  tell  her  or  my  sister  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  farm.  However,  it  had  to  be  done,  and  I 
related  all  that  had  taken  place.  As  I  proceeded, 
Rachel  gave  full  vent  to  her  grief,  whilst  my  sister 
betrayed  the  sorrow  she  felt  by  her  tearful  and 
troubled  countenance.  Rachel  wrung  her  hands  and 
burst  into  teal's,  which  her  own  previous  periloua 
position  had  not  been  able  to  draw  from  her. 

"  De   farm   burned  ! "    she   exclaimed ;   "  oh   dear 
oh  dear !    And  what  become  of  Jenny,  Nancy,  Polly, 
and  all  de  oder  cows,  and  de  pigs  and  de  poultry  ? 
And  Uncle  Jeff,  what  he  do;  and  Bai-tle  and  Gideon?" 

I  consoled  her  somewhat  by  saying  that  I  thought 
it  possible  all  three  had  escaped,  and  that  even  the 
cows  and  pigs  might  have  got  away,  either  into  the 
woods  or  among  the  hilk. 
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On  hearing  this  she  became  somewhat  more  tran- 
quil, and  wia  able  to  chat  away  in  her  usual  style. 

W©  now  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  camp.  I 
thought  it  probable,  on  account  of  the  delay,  that  we 
might  not  overtake  Manley,  although  I  specially 
wished  to  do  so,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his 
anxiety.  It  was,  of  course,  important  to  recover  the 
horses  and  baggage-mules,  and  Maysotta  proposed 
that  she  should  conduct  us  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
where  we  could  remain  while  she,  with  Keokuk, 
searched  for  the  animals, — expressing,  at  the  same 
time,  her  confidence  of  success. 

Having  placed  Clarice  on  my  horse,  I  led  the 
animal  by  the  rein  till  we  reached  the  spot  pro- 
posed. We  looked  out  to  the  westward  for  Manley 
and  his  troopers,  and  were  greatly  disappointed  at 
not  seeing  them.  So,  I  suspect,  was  Clarice.  Wo 
had  not,  however,  waited  long  until  I  caught  sight 
of  three  horsemen.  They  came  rapidly  on,  and  to 
my  great  satisfaction  I  distinguished  our  friends.  On 
observing  us  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  the 
lieutenant  galloped  forward. 

Clarice  met  him  wiiL  a  sweet  smile. 

"I  felt  very  sure  that  you  had  not  willingly 
deserted  us,"  she  answered,  when,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  Manley  told  her  of  the  anguish  of  his  mind 
at  finding  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  leaving  her  unprotected  in  th^  forest 

Afl  we  could  not  tell  how  long  Maysotta  might  be 
absent,  we  lighted  a  fire  and  cooked  some  provisions, 
of  which  both  Clarice  and  Rachel  stood  greatly  in 
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need.  The  Indian  damsel,  however,  had  been  so 
confident  about  finding  the  horses,  that  I  was  not 
surprised  to  see  Keokuk  driving  them  towards  us,  a 
short  time  before  sunset. 

Maysotta  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  finding  the 
young  white  chief,  as  she  called  Manley,  and  his  men 
with  us.  "As  it  is  now  too  late  to  set  off  to-night," 
she  said, "  we  must  remain  here.  There  are  water  and 
grass  near  at  hand;  and  if  your  men  wOl  do  as  I 
direct  them,  we  will  quickly  put  up  a  wigwam  for 
Clarice,  the  black  woman,  and  me." 

Manley  and  I  offered  to  act  under  her  directions ; 
but,  except  that  we  cut  some  rough  sticks,  and 
transported  some  bark,  she  really  gave  us  very  little 
to  do, — performing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rchi- 
tectural  operations  with  her  own  hands. 

I  was  thankful  that  Clarice  would  thus  have  shelter, 
and  be  able  to  obtain  the  rest  which  she  so  much 
required, 

Maysotta  had  shot  several  smaU  animals,  and  these, 
with  the  provisions  we  had  brought,  afforded  us  an 
abimdant  supper. 

The  night  was  passed  without  any  interruption, 
and  early  the  next  morning  we  set  off  for  Winne- 
mak's  camp.  I  offered  to  take  Maysotta  on  my  horse, 
but  she  declined,  saying  that  she  would  proceed  on 
foot,  as  she  hoped  to  shoot  some  deer  by  the  way. 

We  rode  as  fast  as  we  could ;  indeed,  I  was  most 
anxious  to  get  back,  both  on  account  of  the  unhappy 
captives,  and  because  I  hoped  to  hear  news  of  Uncle 
Jeff. 
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As  ^fe  got  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  we 
caught  sight,  on  the  summit  of  a  slight  elevation,  of  a 
single  horseman,  who  sat  his  steed  without  moving, 
apparently  unable  to  make  out  who  we  were,  as, 
lifting  his  hand  to  his  brow,  he  peered  at  us  from 
under  it.  We  had  got  within  speaking  distance 
before  I  recognized  our  host  Winnemak.  His  whole 
appearance  and  bearing  were  totally  changed.  With 
a  magnificent  crown  of  feathers  on  his  head,  a  jacket 
of  rich  fur  handsomely  trimmed,  glittering  bracelets 
and  earrings,  a  spear  in  his  hand  and  a  shield  at  his 
back,  as  he  firmly  sat  his  strongly-built  mustang,  he 
looked  every  inch  a  warrior  chief 

"  I  did  not  know  you  at  first,  but  I  do  now,"  he 
said,  smiling;  "and  the  White  LUy  is  truly  welcome 
to  my  tents." 

Clarice  thanked  him,  and  we  rode  to  the  camp 
together.  He  told  us  that  he  purposed  visiting  the 
chiefi3  of  aU  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  forming  a 
confederation,  in  order  to  resist  effectually  any  future 
invasion  of  our  common  enemies  the  Arrapahas. 
"For  such  a  purpose  a  chief  must  be  habited  as 
becomes  a  chief,"  he  added,  to  account  to  us  for  the 
change  in  his  costume. 

I  scarcely  listened  to  bim,  however,  as  I  was 
eagerly  waiting  to  inquire  if  Uncle  Jeff  had  arrived 
at  the  camp ;  and  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find 
that  nothing  had  beer,  seen  or  heard  of  him. 
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CHAPTER    VIll. 

i  'ja%K  OCT  riOHIMOO — A  BTBONG  DUISK  TO  SAVE  BIB  LIFI —'i  PLCAJD  WITM 
TBS  OBIKT,  AND  GAIN  MT  POINT  —  I  OWTJCB.  THI  TOUNO  BKAW  MT 
HOaaX  AND  ABMB — KINDNBSS  KXQUITXD  —  TBB  INDIAN'S  KSOAPB—  A 
DABINO  ACT,  AND  A  KIND  DEED — WK  SEEK  PROTKOTION  TBOM  TBI 
INDIANS — RXTUBN  Or  QNOLE  JTWW  AND  MATSOTTA — AN  ADDBSBS  TO 
TBK  BIlATXH — BOW  IT  SUOCBBDXD — UNCLE  JXVr'S  BTOBT — THI  UIV- 
TENANT  ABOUT  TO  LEAVE  U8 — HIS  PLANS — WK  SEND  OUT  BOOX7TB — 
▲LABUINO  INTELLiaSNOE  —  THE  OAUP  BTRUOK--WE  KOTE  TO  TBI 
KOBTHWABD — W*  OHANOE  OUB  FLANS — A  -WONDBRITrL  BBOION — Wl 
8EPABATS  VBOU  OUB  INDIAN  FRIENDS — TBKOUOH  A  PINE  TOBEST — THE 
CATARACT  Or  THE  PASS — WS  BEND  BACK  OUB  HORSES — OUB  JOUBNBT 
CONTINUED — A  "  CANADA  STAO"  KILLED — ENCAMPED  TOB  TBI  NIQBT. 
C 

[HE  chief,  who  seemed  inclined  to  treat  us 
with  every  kindness,  immediately  ordered 
a  wigwam  to  be  put  up  for  Clarice  and 
Rachel,  and  another  for  Manley  and  me. 
In  the  meantime,  feeling  interested  in  the 
fate  of  Piomingo,  I  went  to  seek  him  out.  I  found 
him  lying  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees,  to  one  of  which  he  was  secured  by  ropes.  I 
jisked  him  if  he  desired  to  escape. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "life  is  sweet     But  I  am  pre- 
pared to  die  as  becomes  a  brave,  if  my  enemies  are 
resolved  to  take  my  life." 
"  If  you  were  free,  wha^  would  you  do  ? "  I  asked. 
"I  would  endeavour  to  rescue  the  young  squaw 
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who  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  two  days  ago;  she 
is  the  maiden  I  was  about  to  make  my  wife.  Life 
without  her  would  be  of  little  value  to  me ;  were  she 
to  be  put  to  death,  I  should  be  ready  to  die  with  her." 

"  But  are  you  able  to  move  ? "  I  asked. 

**  The  pain  has  lefb  my  back,  and  I  am  as  strong  as 
ever,"  he  answered.  "  Give  me  the  opportunity,  and 
you  will  see  how  I  shall  act." 

Feeling  a  strong  desire  to  save  the  lives  of  these 
two  young  people  at  every  risk,  I  immediately  went 
back  to  the  chief,  and  used  every  argument  in  my 
power  to  induce  him  to  set  Piomingo  at  liberty. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  how  it  was  far  more  noble  to 
forgive  an  injury  than  to  avenge  it,  and  that  if  he 
allowed  Piomingo  to  go  free  he  would  make  him  his 
friend  for  life. 

"  If  you  choose  to  set  him  at  liberty,  you  are  wel- 
come to  do  so,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  but  he  is  unable  to 
move,  and  if  he  remains  in  this  camp  he  will  be 
kiUed." 

"  I  will  see  to  that,  and  assist  him  to  get  away," 
I  answered. 

I  hurried  back  to  where  Piomingo  lay,  and  at  once 
undid  the  cords  which  bound  him. 

"I  feel  that  my  strength  has  returned,  and  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  perform  whatever  I  undertake,"  he  said. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  do  things  by  halves,"  I  re- 
marked. "You  shall  have  my  horse;  I  will  place 
the  animal  In  yonder  wood.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, you  can  return  him ;  but  if  not,  I  will  give 
him  to  yoJL" 
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"  Young  Paleface,"  he  said,  struck  by  my  kindness, 
*  Piomingo  would  wish  to  serve  you  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days ;  perhaps  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  gratitude;  but  he  would  ask  you  to 
show  him  your  generosity  still  further.  Supply  him 
with  arms ;  without  them,  he  may  fall  a  victim  to  the 
first  foe  he  meets." 

"I  will  give  you  my  knife  and  sword,  but  you 
must  promise  me  not  to  use  them  against  any  of  the 
people  of  this  tribe  except  in  self-defence,  should  they 
attempt  to  recapture  you." 

Piomingo  swore  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  would 
act  as  I  desired 

"  I  will  leave  the  sword  and  knife  close  to  the  tree 
to  which  I  will  secure  my  horse/*  I  said  on  leaving 
him. 

I  thought  it  better  not  to  question  him  as  to  his 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  young  squaw,  although  I 
had  my  suspicions  on  the  subject. 

I  forthwith  went  for  my  horse,  which  I  led  to  the 
wood,  afi  I  had  promised.  All  the  Indians  were  so 
much  engaged  that  they  took  no  notice  of  my  pro- 
ceedings; and  when  every  arrangement  had  been 
made,  I  returned  to  Piomingo. 

Grasping  my  hand,  he  exclaimed, — "  You  are  more 
generous  than  I  deserve;  for  when  I  went  to  your 
fajm  it  was  with  the  intention  of  working  you  evil 
But  after  I  saw  the  *  Fair  Lily,'  your  sister,  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  do  her  an  injury ;  and  instead  of  remain- 
ing and  opening  the  gate  to  your  enemies,  aa  I  had 
intended,  I  made  my  escape.    When  I  was  watching; 
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your  camp,  it  was  witli  no  treacherous  design.  1 
wished  to  warn  you  that  the  Arrapahas  were  still 
advancing,  and  that  their  purpose  was  to  occupy  the 
passes  through  the  mountains,  so  that  they  could  in- 
tercept you  and  any  other  Palefaces  who  might  travel 
in  that  direction.  They  must,  by  this  time,  have 
carried  out  that  part  of  their  plan,  so  that  I  would 
advise  you  and  your  friends  to  pass  on  more  to  the 
north,  by  which  means  you  may  escape  them.  I  have 
also  to  tell  you  that  one  of  your  people  is  in  their 
hands.  They  have  been  carrying  him  about  with 
them  from  place  to  place;  but  whether  they  intend 
to  kill  him,  as  they  Have  done  the  other  prisoners,  I 
could  not  learn." 

I  thanked  Piomingo  for  his  information,  which,  I 
felt  sure,  gratitude  had  prompted  him  to  give.  And, 
of  course,  I  resolved  to  urge  the  chief  to  act  upon  it. 

On  questioning  Piomingo,  I  was  convinced,  from  the 
description  he  gave  of  the  white  man  who  had  been 
made  prisoner,  that  it  must  be  either  Qideon  or 
Bartle.  I  had  great  hopes,  at  all  events,  that  Uncle 
Jeff  had  escaped  from  his  pursuers;  but  what  had 
since  become  of  him  I  could  not  conjecture,  nor  could 
Piomingo  give  me  any  information. 

It  was  now  sufficiently  dark  to  allow  of  the  captive 
making  his  escape  without  being  observed.  I  again 
cast  off  the  ropes,  therefore,  and  stole  quietly  away 
from  the  spot.  The  moment  I  had  gone,  he  must 
have  crept  away — crouching  down,  Indian  fashion, 
until  he  had  got  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  camp, 
when^  having  first  secured  the  weapons  I  had  left  for 
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him,  he  must  have  mounted  my  horse  and  galloped 
off. 

The  next  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  death  of  the 
prisoners,  so  I  boldly  told  the  chief  that,  taking  advan- 
tage of  hia  permission,  I  had  set  Piomingo  at  liberty, 
and  urged  him  to  be  equally  generous  towards  the 
young  squaw. 

"  My  people  will  complain  if  they  are  disappointed,** 
he  answered,  turning  aside. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  see  Maysotta,  as  she 
might  have  effectually  pleaded  for  one  of  her  own 
sex. 

Stakes  had  now  been  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  the  horrible  sacrifice.  But. 
looking  at  the  captives,  I  should  not  have  supposed 
that  they  were  to  be  the  victims.  Even  the  young 
squaw  retained  her  composure. 

I  spoke  to  Manley  on  the  subject.  "  We  must  not 
allow  these  savages  to  carry  out  their  cruel  inten- 
tion," I  said.  "  If  you  and  your  men  will  assist,  we 
might  set  them  free." 

"  I  would  gladly  do  as  you  propose,"  he  answered, 
"but  it  would  be  at  the  sacrifice,  probably,  of  our 
own  lives  and  that  of  j'^our  sister.  These  Redskins 
now  treat  us  with  every  respect;  but  were  we  to 
interfere  with  their  customs,  they  would  naturally 
turn  upon  us." 

I  felt  that  he  was  right  in  that  respect ;  but  still  1 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  allowing  the  horrible 
deed  to  be  perpetrated,  without  again  interceding  for 
the  victims. 
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The  hour  now  approached  for  the  death  of  the  pil« 
Boners,  and  finding  that  Piomingo  had  escapeu,  the 
Kedsklns  were  the  more  eager  to  put  to  death  tiiose 
who  remained  in  their  power.  They  were  therefore 
led  out  and  bound  to  the  stakes,  and  the  savages  oom> 
menced  their  horrible  war-dance  round  them. 

Manley  and  I  again  pleaded  with  the  chiefl 

"  It  is  useless,"  answered  Winnemak ;  "  I  have  said 
it,  and  it  mu3t  be  done." 

Just  then,  fi'om  behind  the  shelter  of  a  wood  on 
one  side  of  the  mountains,  a  mounted  warrior  dashed 
oui  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  Piomingo.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  one  point ;  it  was  the  spot  where  the 
young  squaw  was  bound.  Quick  as  lightning  he  cut 
the  cords  which  bound  her,  and  placing  her  before 
him  on  the  saddle,  galloped  ofi",  and  was  out  of  reach 
before  those  at  hand  could  hinder  him.  Fortunately, 
none  of  Winnemak's  people  had  firearms,  and  their 
bows  and  arrows  having  been  laid  aside,  they  hur- 
ried to  their  wigwams  to  obtain  them.  But  ere  bow 
could  be  drawn  the  rescued  squaw  and  her  deliverer 
were  far  beyond  their  reach.  In  vain  were  showers 
of  anows  sent  after  them;  the  fugitives  heeded 
them  Eoi  Many  of  the  braves  ran  for  their  horses; 
but  I  well  knew  that  my  gallant  steed,  even  with  two 
people  on  his  back,  could  keep  ahead  of  them. 

The  whole  camp  was  soon  in  confusion  and  aston- 
ishment at  the  audacity  of  the  act.  Some  of  the  braves 
may  have  suspected  that  I  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
business,  for  I  observed  that  they  cast  angry  glanoet 
at  me  as  they  passed.     So  great  was  their  excite- 
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ment,  too,  that  for  the  moment  they  had  forgotten 
the  other  prisoners. 

Just  then  I  met  Sergeant  Dustis  and  Pat  S  perry. 

"  Now  is  our  time  to  do  a  kind  deed,"  I  said ;  "  it 
may  be  at  some  risk,  but  let  us  sot  the  other  prisoners 
free." 

"  Sure,  won't  I,  thin ! "  cried  Pat. 

"  I  will  venture  on  it,"  said  the  sergeant. 

We  hurried  to  the  spot,  and,  in  spite  of  the  expos- 
tulations of  a  few  old  squaws  who  had  remained  to 
watch  them,  we  cut  the  ropes  which  bound  the  un- 
happy captives  to  the  stakes. 

"  Now  run  for  your  lives ! "  I  exclaimed. 

The  released  prisoners  did  not  require  a  second 
bidding,  although  the  old  squaws  tried  to  stop  them. 
They  were  all  young  and  active  men,  too,  and  before 
any  of  the  braves  had  returned  from  their  futile  chase 
after  Piomingo,  the  ftigitives  had  got  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  camp. 

As  I  knew  that  our  part  in  the  affair  must  at  once 
become  known,  I  immediately  hastened  to  the  chief. 

"  I  have  saved  you  from  committing  a  great  crime, 
which  would  have  made  you  despised  and  hated  by 
all  white  men,"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  boldness  at  which 
I  myself  was  surprised.  "  If  my  uncle  were  here  he 
would  speak  as  I  do,  and  approve  of  my  conduct," 

The  chief  appeared  to  be  dumfounded  at  my 
audacity ;  but,  although  he  himself  would  not  have 
interfered,  I  do  not  think  he  was  really  sorry  that 
the  prisoners  had  escaped. 

"  I  must  get  you  to  protect  ua  from  your  people 
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when  they  return,"  I  said  "We  have  no  irlflh  to 
take  the  places  of  the  prisoners,  or  to  have  bloodshed 
in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time,  we  ai  e  resolved  to 
fight  for  our  lives,  should  your  people  attempt  to 
molest  us." 

"  You  indeed  speak  boldly,"  said  the  chie£  "  But  I 
will  endeavour  to  prevent  further  mischief,  and  will 
tell  my  people  all  you  have  said." 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  braves  came 
hun'ying  back  to  the  camp,  when  the  old  squaws 
commenced  in  screeching  tones  to  tell  them  what 
had  occuned.  The  warriors  on  this  advanced 
towards  us  with  threatening  looks.  The  chief 
stepped  forward,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  they  at 
once  stopped  and  prepared  to  listen  to  him.  He 
possibly  may  have  made  a  very  eloquent  speech  in 
our  favour,  but  his  braves  were  evidently  not  satisfied. 
We  saw  them  making  violent  gestures,  and,  from  the 
words  which  reached  us,  I  made  out  that  they  insisted 
on  our  being  delivered  up  to  sufier  in  the  place  of  the 
prisoners  we  had  liberated. 

Lieutenant  Broadstreet,  who  had  now  joined  us, 
rifle  in  hand,  told  me  to  say  to  the  chief  that  if  his 
people  were  injured  an  army  of  white  men  would  be 
sent  by  his  Government  against  them,  and  not  one 
would  be  allowed  to  escape. 

Although,  I  believe,  the  chief  spoke  as  1  begged 
him,  the  angry  braves  were  not  to  be  appea.sed,  still 
crying  out  that  we  must  be  handed  ovot  to  them 

"Not  while  we  have  got  a  cartridge  left  in  our 
pouches,"  cried  Sergeant  Custis,  lifting  his  rifle  as  he 
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spoke,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  use  of  it,  while 
Manley,  Pat,  and  I  followed  his  example. 

Just  at  this  jimcture  two  person?  were  seen 
approaching  the  camp, — the  one  was  Maysotta,  ac- 
companied by  Keokuk,  the  other  was  a  tall  person 
dressed  in  skins.  At  first  I  did  not  recognize  him; 
but  on  looking  again,  what  was  my  joy  to  see  Uncle 
Jeff!  Both  he  and  Maysotta  must  have  observed 
that  something  unusual  was  taking  place  in  the 
camp,  for  they  hurried  forward  at  a  quick  pace,  and 
in  another  moment  had  approached  the  chiefl 

Uncle  Jeff"  at  once  put  out  his  hand.  "  What  does 
all  this  mean  ? "  he  asked. 

Winnemak  was  silent. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  Uncle  Jeff,"  I  said ; 
and  I  briefly  related  what  had  occurred. 

"  You  acted  rightly,  Ralph,"  he  answered.  "  It 
would  never  do  for  white  men  to  stand  by  and  see 
murder  committed,  which  proper  boldness  could  pre- 
vent. Hand  me  a  few  cartridges,  for  I  have  expended 
my  ammunition;  and  although  we  are  five  to  fifty, 
I  feel  very  sure  these  fellows  will  not  interfere  with 
us.  However,  w©  will  try  fair  means  first ;  and  the 
young  squaw  will,  I  am  sure,  be  on  our  side." 

He  at  once  turned  to  Maysotta,  and  telling  her 
what  had  occurred,  begged  her  to  plead  with  her 
father  and  his  people,  Sh^^  did  not  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  to  say  anything  to  Winnemak,  but  at 
once  addressed  hers  jif  to  the  braves,  over  whom  it 
was  evident  she  had  great  influence. 

I  saw  the  an^ry  expression  gradually  disappear  from 
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their  countenances ;  their  gestures  became  less  men- 
acing, and  at  length  their  fury  completely  subsided. 
Maysotta  saw  the  advantage  she  had  gained,  and  went 
on  to  tell  them  that  we  were  their  guests,  and  that, 
even  had  we  been  guilty  of  a  greater  provocation, 
they  were  bound  to  protect  our  lives  with  their  own; 
that  we  had  always  been  friendly  with  the  red  men ; 
and,  above  all,  that  we  had  preserved  the  life  of 
their  chief,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  us,  would  have 
died.  She  by  this  means  a^mpletely  won  over  the 
braves,  but  she  had  a  harder  task  with  the  old 
squaws.  Finally,  however,  she  succeeded  with  them, 
and  what  appeared  at  one  time  to  threaten  a  serious 
termination  was  at  length  settled  to  the  Batinfaction 
of  all  parties. 

We  promised,  as  soon  as  we  could  obtain  them, 
presents  of  tobacco,  blankets,  and  beads  for  the 
Bquaws,  and  some  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  braves, 
on  condition  that  they  would  always  use  them  in  our 
service. 

We  were,  of  course,  very  eager  to  hear  how  Uncle 
Jeff  had  escaped.  I  noticed,  besides,  that  he  looked 
fatigued  and  careworn,  and  had  evidently  suffered 
much. 

"I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  my  pui-suers,  on 
leaving  the  farm,"  he  said,  "  for  more  than  one  bullet 
whistled  close  to  my  ears,  while  two  entered  the  sides 
of  my  brave  Jack — who  bjre  me,  notwithstanding, 
for  HLiny  a  mile,  until  I  had  left  my  eiiomies  far 
behind.  Then  my  gallant  steed  sank  down  and  died. 
kB  i  WM  niHiking  my  way  northward  on  Toot,  1  caught 
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eight  of  several  parties  of  Arrapahas.  This  made  me 
feel  very  anxious  on  account  of  Clarice  and  her  escort, 
who,  I  feared,  might  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  I 
myself  had  some  difficulty  in  avoiding  them,  and  at 
length  I  fbund  it  necessary  to  take  to  the  mountains, 
where,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  killing  game.  Unfortunately,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  became  very  ill,  and  had  to  remain 
for  several  days  in  a  cave,  hardly  able  to  crawl  out 
and  get  a  draught  of  water  from  a  spring  hard  by. 
Recovering,  I  moved  on  again;  but  having  exhausted 
the  few  cartridges  I  possessed,  I  was  reduced  to  hard 
straits  for  food. 

"  I  was  making  my  way  on  when  T  heard  a  shot 
fired ;  and  as  I  approached  the  spot,  I  saw  a  young 
Indian  girl  who  had  just  killed  a  small  deer.  Her 
quick  eye  caught  sight  of  me  at  the  same  moment.  I 
made  signs  to  her  that  I  was  desperately  hungry,  and 
she  in  turn  pointed  to  the  deer;  so,  as  she  appeared  in 
no  way  alarmed  at  seeing  me,  I  at  once  went  up  to 
her.  After  exchanging  a  few  words,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  she  must  be  the  daughter  of  our  friend  Winne 
mak ;  and  on  my  asking  her,  she  said  that  such  was 
the  case.  I  then  informed  her  who  I  was;  upon  which 
she  immediately  cut  up  the  deer,  lighted  a  fire,  and 
prepared  such  a  meal  as  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  many 
a  day.  I  soon  felt  my  strength  wonderfully  restored, 
and  my  spirits  rose  when  she  told  me  that  Clarice 
and  you  wore  safe.  We  acjcordingly  at  once  set  off  for 
the  camp,  and  I  am  thankful  that  wo  arrived  in  time 
U)  settle  matters  amicably  with  our  friends  here  " 
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The  arrival  of  Uncle  Jeff  produced  a  great  iinprove- 
meut  in  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Indians  had  all 
heard  of  him,  and  Winnemak  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Uncle  Jeff  was  indeed  likely  to 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  tribe.  He 
told  them  that  although  men  had  a  right  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies,  the  Great  Spirit 
disliked  their  making  war  one  upon  another ;  that  he 
wished  them  all  to  live  at  peace  with  their  fellow- 
creatures;  to  provide  proper  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
for  their  squaws  and  pappooses ;  and  that  the  Great 
Spirit  intended  that  they  should  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  not  depend  upon  the  precarious  supply  which  the 
chase  afforded.  Uncle  Jeff  told  them  also  that  the 
Great  Spirit  loved  them  all,  and  wished  them  to  be 
his  children ;  that  they  were  very  wicked,  but  that  he 
was  ready  to  forgive  them,  and  had  sent  One  on  earth, 
his  own  dear  Son,  who  had  consented  to  be  punished 
instead  of  them,  that  he  might  become  their  Elder 
Brother,  and  that  they  might  enjoy  the  affection  and 
privileges  bestowed  by  the  Father  upon  his  children. 

Uncle  Jeff  was  not  much  of  a  preacher,  but,  as  he 
said,  he  might  manage  to  break  ground,  so  that  any 
missionary  coming  after  him  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  well  received. 

Clarice  did  not  fail  to  talk  to  Maysotta  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  the  Indian  girl  appeared  to  take  in 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  much  more  readily  than  did 
the  men  of  her  tribe. 
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secure  position,  both  Uncle  Jeff  and  Winnemak  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  send  out  scouts  in  order  to 
avscertain  what  the  enemy  were  about. 

Lieutenant  Broadstreet,  who  had  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  remaining  with  us,  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  proceed,  vitli  the  two  troopers,  on  his  journey. 
But  he  was  evidently  very  unwilling  to  leave  Clarice ; 
and  I  suspect  that  she  also  had  no  wish  to  let  him  go. 

"  I  cannot  tell  to  what  dangers  you  may  be  exposed, 
and  I  shall  be  in  a  miserable  state  of  anxiety  until 
I  once  more  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,"  he 
said  to  her.  "  My  intention  is  to  point  out  the  state 
of  affairs  to  the  commandant  at  Fort  Harwood,  and 
induce  him  to  obtain  such  a  body  of  troops  as  will 
eflfectuaUy  overawe  the  savages  and  drive  them  back 
to  the  southward,  so  that  your  uncle  and  other 
settlers  may  be  able  to  resume  possession  of  their 
property,  and  for  the  future  live  in  peace.  The  sooner, 
therefore,  I  set  out,  the  more  quickly  will  this  desir- 
able object  be  attamed," 

"I  highly  applaud  your  intention,  lieutenant," 
said  Uncle  Jeff;  "and  I  speak  honestly  when  I  say 
that,  if  you  wish  at  any  time  to  turn  your  sword  into 
a  ploughshare,  as  the  saying  is,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  you  for  a  neighbour;  and  come  when  you  may,  you 
shall  always  be  welcome  at  Roaring  Wat,cr.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  am  back  there  again. 
I  ordy  wish  I  knew  what  has  become  ol  Bartle  and 
Gideon ;  if  they  are  alive,  we  shall  very  soon  got  tho 
farm  built  up  again,  and  everything  put  to  rights." 

The  first  of  the  scouts  who  h&d  been  «ent  out  iKK>n 
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came  back,  with  the  information  that  the  enemy  wero 
still  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Winnemak  and  Uncle  Jeff  agreed,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  move  further  to  the  north,  in 
consequence  of  what  Pioniingo  had  told  me.  Camp  was 
accordingly  struck,  and  the  baggage  animals — which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  my  Redskin  friends, 
included  a  number  of  the  squaws — were  loaded.  A 
small  party  of  warriors  going  ahead  a^ited  as  an 
advance-guard,  while  the  remainder  of  the  tribe 
bi-ought  up  the  rear,  or  went  as  scouts  on  either 
hand 

Afl  the  lieutenant  had  to  follow  the  same  road  for 
some  distance,  we  continued  together, — he,  as  may  be 
supposed,  riding  alongside  of  Clarice.  I  do  not  know 
what  Uncle  Jeff  thought  about  the  matter,  but  it 
was  evidciit  to  me  that  Clarice  and  Manley  were 
very  fond  of  one  another.  However,  as  I  thought 
highly  of  him,  I  did  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  the  matter. 

We  bad  proceeded  some  distance,  when  another  of 
the  scouts  came  in  with  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  the  enemy,  in  considerable  numbers,  were  ahead 
of  us,  and  that  it  was  too  probable  they  intended  to 
attack  us  on  our  march.  We  had  therefore  tD  proceed 
with  greater  caution  than  before ;  and  the  advance- 
guard  was  considerably  strengthened,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  keep  an  enemy  in  check  until  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  could  come  up. 

It  was  too  evident  that  the  Arrapahas  had  overrun 
the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  some  time  before 
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they  could  be  expelled;  and,  such  being  the  case, 
Uncle  Jeff  said  he  would  fix  upon  another  location, 
perhaps  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
the  Indians  were  friendly,  and  where  he  would  stiU 
be  near  enough  to  the  high-road  to  obtain  a  market 
for  his  produce. 

He  had,  consequently,  just  settled  to  accompany 
the  lieutenant  through  the  pass,  when  another  scout 
came  in  with  the  information  that  the  Arrapahas  had 
taken  possession  of  the  pass  itself,  and  that  they  had 
so  fortified  themselves  that  they  could  not  be  driven 
out  except  by  a  strong  party,  and  at  considerable  loss 
of  Ufe. 

This  made  it  necessary  for  Uncle  Jeff  and  Manley 
to  change  their  plans.  They  settled  that  we  should 
proceed  northwards  with  the  Indians,  while  they 
recomioitred  the  pass;  promising,  should  they  find 
the  account  they  had  received  to  be  correct,  to  rejoin 
us,  and  perhaps  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  so  as 
to  reach  the  western  plains.  The  mountains  to  the 
northwards,  however,  were  but  little  known,  and  even 
Winnemak  confessed  that  he  had  never  wandered 
among  them.  Ho  had  heard,  he  said,  that  the "e  was  a 
wonderful  region  in  that  direction,  where  the  earth 
trembled  frequently ;  the  fountains,  instead  of  being 
cold,  were  hot,  and  that  the  water  was  seer  rushing 
upwards  in  huge  jets;  and  that  there  were  lake« 
amid  the  mountains,  and  torrents,  and  waterfalls  such 
as  were  nowhere  else  to  be  seeru 

•If  the  chiefs  account  is  correct,  it  must  be  an 
interesting  region   to   visit,"   said    Rergfoant  Custis 
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**  For  my  own  part,  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  chance 
of  getting  there." 

While  travelling  on  we  kept  in  compact  order, 
looking  out,  as  usual,  for  the  approach  of  foes;  but 
happily  none  appeared.  Crossing  the  road  which  led 
to  the  pass,  we  continued  onwards  until  nightftill.  We 
then  encam}>ed  in  as  strong  a  position  as  we  could 
find.  We  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  conceal- 
ing the  route  we  had  followed ;  for  even  had  we  taken 
the  gieatest  pains  to  do  so,  we  should  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  the  sharp  eyes  of  our  foes,  had  they 
wished  to  pursue  us. 

Soon  after  it  grew  dark,  the  sounds  of  horses'  feet 
were  heard.  The  braves  flew  to  arms.  We  stood 
ready  with  our  rifles.  Lefore  we  could  see  any  one, 
Uncle  JeflTs  voice  was  heard,  and  he  and  Manley  rode 
into  camp.  They  had  found  that  the  report  of  the 
scout i  was  correct,  and  that  we  could  not  hope  to  be 
able  to  get  through  in  that  direction.  Accordingly, 
the  next  morning  we  again  started,  and  pushed  on 
until  we  reached  a  spot  strongly  guarded  by  rocks 
and  trees,  with  a  stream  flowing  on  one  side.  Here 
Winnemak,  beUevicg  himself  secure  from  his  ^oes, 
resolved  to  remain. 

We  now  made  preparations  to  separate  from  our 
Indian  ftiends.  None  of  them  were  willing  to  en- 
counter the  fatigue  and  dangers  necessary  to  be  under- 
gone in  crossing  the  mountiiins;  they  also  evidently 
believed  the  region  to  be  enchanted,  and,  if  inhabited 
at  all,  to  be  the  abode  of  spirits,  or  beings  differing 
greatly  from  the  hum»n  race.     When  Mj-vsntta  hrvurd 
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we  were  going,  she  begged  Clarice  and  Rachel  to 
remain  with  her ;  but  Clarice  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  accompany  us,  and  was  fully  prepared  for  all  the 
difficulties  we  might  have  to  encounter.  Fortunately, 
Lieutenant  Broadstreet  had  sufficient  supplies  of  pro- 
visions for  all  our  wants.  We  were  thus  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  we  had, 
I  remember,  even  tea  and  coffee,  sugar  and  salt.  The 
lieutenant  had  also  a  very  small  bell-tent,  the  canvas 
of  which  formed  scarcely  half  a  load  for  a  man.  He 
himself  seldom  used  it,  but  he  insisted  that  it  should 
be  brought,  to  afford  shelter  to  Clarice.  Three  or 
four  Indians,  moreover,  agreed  to  accompany  us  as  far 
as  our  baggage-mules  could  go,  that  they  might  con- 
vey our  provisions  and  stores ;  after  which  we  should 
have  to  carry  them  ourselves  in  knapsacks  on  our 
backs. 

On  parting  with  Winnemak,  he  told  us  that  we 
should  come  back  sooner  than  we  expected,  as  he 
was  sure  we  should  never  get  over  the  mountains. 

"'Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.*  There  is 
nothing  like  having  the  will  to  do  a  thing,  to  help 
one  to  succeed,"  answered  Uncle  Jeff. 

Our  guides  were  under  the  belief  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable way  in  which  they  could  get  to  the  region  they 
had  heard  of,  was  by  following  up  a  torrent  which, 
they  said,  came  down  from  the  far-off  snowy  summits 
of  the  mountains  in  a  succession  of  cataracta  For 
some  distance  we  travelled  through  a  dense  pine 
forest,  following  the  course  of  a  stream  into  which 
we  concluded  the  torrent  fell    We  frequently  had  to 
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turn  aside  ix>  avoid  the  numberless  fallen  tninkB,  or 
to  dismount  and  lead  our  animals  over  them.  We 
thus  made  but  slow  progress,  and  were  compelled  to 
encamp  in  the  midst  of  the  fbrest  at  a  much  earlier 
hour  than  would  have  been  necessary  in  the  open 
country.  We  kept  up  a  blazing  fire,  however,  and 
happily  escape  '  a  t'  t  ilfom  bears,  or  any  of  the 
savage  animals  yilios '  voices  we  heard  round  us  on 
every  side. 

Tlie  next  morning  we  i^ui.  ved  forward,  and  looked 
out  eagerly  for  a  torrent.  At  length  we  heard  the 
roar  of  tumbling  waters,  and  making  our  way  through 
the  fbrest  we  came  in  sight  of  a  cataract  which 
altogether  surpassed  that  of  our  own  location.  It 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  several  streams,  which, 
rushing  forth  from  the  snowy  heights,  joined  the  main 
body,  and  then  came  leaping  downwards  in  one  vast 
mass  of  water,  with  a  strength  sufficient,  it  would 
seem,  to  force  its  way  through  the  hardest  rock. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  very 
cataract  we  were  in  search  of. 

To  carry  our  animals  farther,  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  indeed,  had  they  been  able  to  make  their  way, 
they  would  not  have  found  sufficient  grass  for  their 
sustenance  in  the  rocky  region  we  were  approaching. 
We  accordingly  encamped  on  a  level  spot  not  far 
from  the  cataract.  When  I  surveyed  the  wild  and 
difficult  region  which  we  had  to  paes,  I  regrtitted 
that  Clarice  had  accompanitjd  us,  and  wished  that  she 
had  remained  with  the  Indians  Besides  the  fatigue 
which  we  must  undergo,  T  feared  that  we  might  run 
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short  of  proyisions,  and  that  my  sister  might  be 
exposed  to  other  hardships,  which  she  was  Uttle  able 
to  endure. 

She  laughed  at  my  fears. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  strong  T  am ;  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  through  as  much  as  any  of  you,"  she  said. 
"  Although  I  like  Maysotta,  I  should  not  have  been 
happy  among  her  savage  tribe." 

The  next  morning  we  sent  the  animals  back,  and 
loaded  ourselves  with  packs  of  provisions.  Rachel 
carried  as  much  as  any  one  of  us,  and  Clarice  insisted 
on  having  a  load  likewise — although  Manley,  who 
made  it  up,  took  good  care  that  it  should  be  a  very 
light  one. 

The  first  day's  journey  was  not  so  fatiguing  as  ,/e 
expected  to  find  it,  for  we  managed  to  wend  our  way 
upward  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  avoiding  the  more 
broken  and  steep  places.  We  were  soon  satisfied, 
too,  that  there  wa«  no  risk  of  running  short  of  food, 
for  several  times  we  came  upon  herds  of  deer; 
although,  Jis  we  approached  them  without  care,  they 
scampered  off  before  we  were  near  enough  to  got  a 
shot 

We  htui  made  our  way  through  another  pine  forest, 
and  had  just  turned  an  angle  in  the  mountains,  when 
suddenly  before  us  we  saw  several  wapiti,  commonly 
known  aa  the  "Canada  stag,"  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  deer  tribe.  This  animal  is  fully  as  large  as 
tiie  biggest  ox  I  ever  saw ;  his  horns,  branching  Id 
serpentine  curves,  being  upwards  of  six  feet  from  tip 
to  tip.     Tn  wlouT  he  is  reddish-brown;  on  the  uppei 
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part  of  the  neck  the  hairs  are  mixed  with  red  and 
black,  while  from  the  shoulders  and  along  the  sides 
the  hide  is  a  kind  of  gray. 

The  stags  stopped  and  gazed  at  us  stupidly,  with- 
out taking  to  flight,  then  began  to  utter  cries  which 
sounded  wonderfully  like  the  braying  of  an  ass; 
upon  which  Uncle  Jetf  lifted  his  unerring  rifle  and 
brought  one  of  them  down,  when  the  rest,  taking 
fright,  scampered  ofL 

He  and  the  two  soldiers  immediately  began  cutting 
up  the  animal 

"I  wish  we  could  take  the  hide  with  us,  for  it 
makes  the  best  leather  anywhere  to  be  found,"  Ijncle 
JefiF  observed ;  "  but  we  must  not  add  to  our  loads." 

As  the  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  we  had  not 
far  to  carry  the  meat  we  had  just  obtained;  and 
coming  to  a  spot  near  one  of  the  numerous  streams 
which  fed  the  "big  cataract,"  we  encamped.  As 
before,  the  small  bell-tent,  which  Pat  Sperry  had 
carried,  was  erected  for  Clarice  and  Rachel;  while 
we  made  our  beds  of  fir-tops,  round  our  camp-fire, 
with  such  shelter  as  our  blankets  and  a  few  boughs 
aflbrded  We  were  too  well  accustomed  to  this  sort 
of  life,  however,  to  consider  it  any  hardship. 

We  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  being  attacked  by 
Indians,  but  it  was  stiU  necessary  to  keep  a  watch 
by  night,  for  it  was  very  possible  that  a  grizzly  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  pay  us  a  visit,  or  a  pack  of 
wolves  find  us  out;  or  a  prowling  panther  might 
pounce  down  upon  us,  should  the  fire  go  out,  and  no 
nne  be  on  the  alert  to  drive  him  off 
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CHAPTER  DL 

Wb  oturrava  ocs  JouiursT  orui  tsi  mot7ntaik«,  ajnd  enojucp  xh  a.  raKnu 

TAUiKT-  -HCirt  KLK  IM  OOMPANT  WITH  A  PAjnTHBS — t  BTOU,  TBB  RPOKf 
eV  T«X  XiATTKR— UNOLI  JXWf  WOUKDB  AK  KLK,  WHIOB  IB  LOST  DOWIT  A 
r&XOIPIOI — MOUK  rOBTUNATK  ArrXBWA&DB — UNOLI  fXTT  EBIOLTSI  TO 
&CMAIM  wrtB  OLA&IOS,  EACHKL,  AMD  TAT,  TTHILX  MAJfUCT,  TBI  axaOKAlTT, 
Ain>  1  FCBH  OM — CLmOULXIXS  IN  uaOFMINO  THB  MOUNTAINS— MAMLST  IW 
WtUKTVL  DAVOXK — HI  KSOA^PXB  — DKSOXMO  TOWAJU>a  A  BBOAD  VAXXBT — 
ITS  WONDKRTtJL  APFBAJUNOK  -  WB  KNOAMP  —  TBI  BB&aBANT  KXAJLLT 
WAJLD8  BIS  riNOBBB  IN  A  TBMPTINa  'bFBINO — OX7BIOU8  rHXNOM IMOV — 
UBJEASrUIi  MOIMM  OP  WILD  BXAflTB  DUTlTBJi  OUB  BLUUBBBS. 

»ilIE  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  we  were  again 
on  the  move,  Clarice  and  Rachel  trudging 
on  bravely  with  the  help  of  long  thin  poles, 
the  points  hardened  in  the  fire.  Onwards 
and  upwards  we  went,  sometimes  passing 
through  dense  forests,  and  climbing  over  the  trunks  of 
fallen  trees ;  at  others  making  our  way  through  glades, 
where,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  walking  was  com- 
paratively easy.  On  emerging  into  the  more  open 
ground,  we  searched  for  some  canon  or  cleft  in  the 
mountains  through  which  we  might  find  a  passage. 
As  for  going  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  that 
wtLS  evidently  impossible.  They  conaiated  of  jagged 
pinimcles,  or  precipitous  rocks  covered  with  snow; 
and  even  the  moftt  experienced  mountaineerB,  sap- 
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plied  with  ropes  and  all  other  appliances,  could  noi 
hope  to  surmount  them. 

At  length,  after  traversing  for  sorao  distance  the 
mountain-side,  we  saw  l)efore  \m  a  deep  gorge,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  nifthed  a  torrent  towards  the  east 

"  If  we  can  find  holding  ground  for  our  feet,  we  may 
get  through  there,"  said  Manley. 

Uncle  Jeff  agreed  with  him,  so  we  mjide  towards  it. 
For  ourselves  we  had  no  fears,  but  we  naturally  felt 
very  anxious  for  Clarice,  who  must  suffer  from  fatigue 
with  such  rough  an<l  dangerous  cHmbing  as  lay  before 
us;  although,  in  reality,  with  her  correct  eye  and 
active  feet,  she  was  a^  secure  on  the  giddy  heights 
and  snowy  ledges  over  which  we  passed  as  any  one 
of  us. 

Poor  Rachel  felt  the  cold  greatly,  and  was  less  able 
to  got  along  than  her  young  mistress.  StiU  she  per- 
severed. "  If  you  go  I  go,  Missee  Clarice ;  never  mind 
where,"  said  the  faithfol  creature;  although  very 
often  she  crept  along  on  her  hands  and  knees  rather 
than  trust  herself  to  an  upright  position. 

Thus,  climbing  along  the  side  of  the  precipice,  with 
a  gorge  so  deep  on  one  side  that  the  bottom  was  invi- 
sible, and  the  mountain  rising  on  the  other  apparently 
lost  in  the  skies,  we  worked  our  way  on  until,  after 
descending  again  for  some  distance,  we  reached  more 
level  ground.  It  was  a  large  valley  or  plateau  sur- 
rounded by  mountains ;  those  wo  had  crossed  being 
on  the  one  side,  while  a  still  more  elevated  range 
occupied  the  other.  Wild  as  was  the  scenery  through 
which  we  had  passed,  tliia  waa  A^-ilder  still     It  wa£ 
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traversed,  however,  by  the  stream  whose  course  we 
had  followed,  and  although  we  were  unable  to  see  its 
source,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  descended 
from  the  lofty  mnge  before  us.  A  portion  of  the 
plateau  was  covered  by  u  forest,  nouri.shed  by 
numerous  rivulets,  most  of  which  flowed  into  larger 
streams,  altliough  some  found  an  outlet  towards  the 
southward.  No  signs  of  inliabitants  were  visible;  but 
game  of  every  kind  was  most  abundant,  herds  of 
deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  birds  of  all  descriptions. 

"I  am  not  the  man  to  propose  going  back,"  said 
Uncle  Jeff;  "but  unless  we  can  lind  an  opening  in 
these  rocks,  it  is  very  clear  that  our  present  party 
«innot  go  forward.  I  ]»ropose,  therefore,  that  we 
should  camp  here  until  wc  have  explored  the  country 
ahead,  after  which  we  shall  be  able  to  form  our  plans." 

He  looked  towards  Clarice  as  he  spoke.  He  had 
resolved  not  to  expose  her  to  the  fatigue  and  peril 
which  his  experience  told  him  must  inevitably  be  en- 
dured by  those  attempting  to  make  their  way  through 
so  wild  a  region  as  that  before  us.  He  therefore 
selected  a  suitable  spot  for  camping.  Clarice's  tent 
was  put  up,  and  we  cut  down  poles  ami  boughs  with 
which  to  form  a  couple  of  small  huts  for  ourselves, 
Uncle  Jeff,  Manley,  and  I  had  one,  and  the  two  men 
the  other.  • 

While  the  s«  rgeant  and  Pat  were  employed  in 
erecting  the  huts,  the  rest  of  us  took  our  rifles  and 
started  in  search  ol  game,  and  before  long  we  caught 
gight,  towards  the  northerr  end  of  the  valley,  of 
severKj  elk  or  mooie  feoding  near  a  wood.    Tt  wm 
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necessary  to  approach  them  cautiously,  however,  foi 
should  they  take  the  alarm  they  would  be  off  at  a  rate 
which  would  give  us  little  chance  of  overtaking  them. 
But  the  wind  came  from  them  to  us,  and  this  was  to 
our  advantage. 

The  elk  is  one  of  the  most  wary  of  the  deer  tribe, 
and,  notwithstanding  bis  enormous  horns,  he  can  pass 
through  a  thick  forest,  as  he  throws  them  back  on 
his  shoulders  so  as  in  no  way  to  impede  his  progress. 
Large  as  was  the  wapiti  which  we  had  before  met  with, 
the  elk  is  still  larger,  and  one  of  the  animals  we  saw 
before  us  was  fully  seven  feet  in  height — as  tall,  in- 
deed, as  many  an  elephant.  As  the  flesh  is  veiy 
palatable  food,  we  were  eager  to  kill  one  or  more 
of  the  herd.  Uncle  Jeff,  too,  said  that  he  wanted  the 
skins  to  assist  in  making  a  tent,  in  case  we  should 
have  to  remain  some  time  at  our  present  location. 

Creeping  along,  then,  as  much  under  cover  ae 
possible,  we  endeavoured  to  get  within  shot  of  the 
animals.  We  succeeded  at  laal^  in  reaching  the  wood, 
and  hoped,  by  making  our  way  through  it  con- 
cealed by  the  trees,  to  get  up  to  them  before  wo  were 
discovered.  Uucle  Jeff  led  the  way,  while  Maniey  and 
I  followed  in  Indian  file.  It  was  important  not  only 
to  keep  ourselves  concealed,  but  to  avoid  making  any 
noise,  as  the  elk  has  a  remarkably  acute  sense  of 
hearing,  and  the  slightest  sound  might  startle  the 
herd. 

We  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  spot  a  thousand 
yards  or  so  from  them,  when  I  heanl  a  noiie  in 
the  buflhei  Qjy  oar  left,  and  rather  aLead,  tho  herd 
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being  on  the  right.  On  looking  narrowly  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  sound  came,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  panther,  or  "  American  lion,"  as  the  beast  is 
commonly  called,  stealing  along,  very  probably  on  the 
same  errand  as  we  were, — hoping  to  pounce  upon  one 
of  the  females  of  the  herd,  could  he  catch  his  prey 
unprepared.  He  is  bound  to  be  cautious,  however, 
how  he  attacks  a  buck,  for  the  oik  can  do  battle 
with  his  horns  and  hoofs,  and  might  disable  even 
the  savage  panther. 

Uncle  Jefif  saw  the  brute  as  soon  as  I  did,  and 
turning  round,  he  made  a  sign  to  me  to  aim  at  the 
panther  the  moment  he  should  fire  at  the  elk.  In 
the  meantime,  the  panther  was  so  intent  on  reach- 
ing his  expected  prey  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
observe  us.  As  may  be  supposed,  I  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  wild  beaat,  for  he  might  possibly  become 
aware  of  our  presence;  and  if  so,  might  content  himself 
with  a  human  being  for  his  supper  instead  of  venison, 
and  I  had  no  fancy  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
selection. 

It  was  very  exciting  having  both  the  panther  and 
deer  before  us.  Frequently  Uncle  J^flf  stopped,  fearful 
of  being  discovered  by  the  elk;  while  the  panther,  for 
the  same  reason,  did  likewise.  Thus  the  savage  beast 
would  creep  on  and  on,  crouching  down  and  conceal- 
ing himself  from  view.  He  so  far  interfered  with  our 
yport,  that  we  could  have  the  chance  of  killing  only 
two  deer  instead  of  three;  for  I  was  to  reserve  my  fire 
for  his  benefit,  and  I  ardently  hoped  I  should  not 
miss      T  tried  to  make  Manley  understand  that  it 
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would  be  prudent  in  him  not  to  fire  until  he  saw 
whether  my  bullet  took  effect,  but  I  could  not  be 
certain  what  he  would  do. 

Our  progress  was  now  slower  than  ever.  Several 
times  the  deer  had  looked  up,  apparently  suspecting 
that  danger  was  near ;  but  still  Uncle  Jeff  advanced, 
in  a  stooping  posture,  uuwilliug  to  stir  even  the 
smallest  twig  for  fear  of  alarming  the  wary  herd. 
I  moved  on  more  rapidly;  the  panther  wna  now  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  from  us,  and  would  in  a  few 
8econdi3  make  his  deadly  spring. 

Suddenly  Uncle  Jeff  stopped,  raised  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  and  tired.  The  panther  at  that  moment  was 
rising,  about  to  dash  foinvard  from  the  brushwood.  I 
pulled  the  trigger;  at  the  same  instant  Manley  fired — 
he  had  aimed  at  the  deer — and  as  the  smoke  cleared 
away  I  saw  the  panther  fall  back  on  the  ground. 

The  deer  were  now  in  full  flight,  so  I  followed  Uncle 
Jeff  and  Manley  in  the  direction  the  herd  were  taking 
towards  the  north  end  of  the  valley.  What  means 
they  had  of  escape  we  could  not  teU ;  we  hoped  that, 
shut  in  by  the  mountain,  w»  might  again  get  near 
enough  to  have  another  shot. 

The  wounded  elk  was  evidently  severely  hurt,  for 
his  pace  now  began  to  slacken,  so  Uncle  Jeff  cheered 
us  oa  We  saw,  however,  that  unless  we  could  soon 
come  up  with  the  chase  he  might  escape  us  altogether. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  had  changed,  too; 
while  rocks  arose  at  some  distance,  there  was  evi- 
dently a  vaflt  intervening  chasm  between  us  and 
tlienu 
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Once  more  Uncle  Jeff  fired,  but,  althongh  the  ballet 
took  effect,  the  deer  continued  his  course.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  what  was  our  disappointment 
to  see  the  wounded  animal,  regardless  of  the  fate  he 
was  about  to  suffer,  spring  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
while  the  rest  of  the  herd  scampered  away  towards 
some  almost  inaccessible  rocks  on  the  left ! 

The  elk  was  irretrievably  lost.  In  vain  we  searched 
for  a  way  by  which  we  might  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge;  we  were  soon  convinced  that  the  cliff 
was  utterly  impracticable. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,"  cried  Uncle  Jeff;  "  but  we  must 
not  give  up  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  venison  this 
evening.  The  elk  will  not  long  remain  out  on  these 
barren  rocks,  and  if  we  can  hide  ourselves  near  where 
they  have  to  pass,  we  may  each  of  us  kill  one." 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  some  thick  bushes 
behind  which  we  could  kneel  and  take  good  aim  at 
the  pavssing  deer. 

"  Do  not  let  us  be  greedy,"  said  Uncle  Jeff;  "  you 
and  Manley,  Ralph,  select  one  animal,  and  I  will  take 
another." 

In  half  an  hour  or  less  the  deer  came  trotting 
back  towards  their  former  feeding-ground,  and  we 
all  three  fired ;  Uncle  Jeff  knocked  over  a  buck,  and 
we  killed  a  doe. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  cut  them  up,  and  it  wae 
nearly  dark  before  we  reached  the  spot  where  I  had 
shot  the  panther.  Anxious  U  know  whether  it 
was  still  fJive,  I  made  my  way  tarouph  the  wood  to 
the  place  but  could  nf> whore  find  the  animal.     Had 
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it  escaped,  notwithstanding  its  wound  ?  It  wa«  too 
dark,  however,  to  search  for  it ;  so  we  hurried  on  as 
fast  as  we  could  with  our  load  of  venison  to  the 
camp,  where  Clarice  was  eagerly  looking  out  for  us. 
The  huts  were  erected  by  this  time,  and  e  blazing 
fire  lighted;  and  I  noticed  that  Clarice's  tent  had 
been  carefully  staked  round  by  the  sergeant,  so  that 
no  wild  beast  could  break  suddenly  into  it. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Middlemore,  that  you  will  grow 
very  weary  of  the  rough  life  we  are  compelled  to  lead," 
observed  Manley. 

**  Oh  no !  I  enjoy  it  very  much  indeed,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  in  his  face,  "and  shall  be  really  sorry 
when  it  comes  to  an  end." 

"  I  doubt  that  very  much,  young  lady,"  said  Uncle 
Jeff  "  We  have  only  just  commenced  the  passage  of 
the  mountains,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
let  you  go  on  unless  some  tolerably  easy  path  can  bt^ 
found  over  them.  I  am  very  much  afraid,  however, 
that  we  shall  not  discover  one  fit  foe  you  to  travel  on." 

"Then  what  are  we  tO  do,  Un(  <'^ .!  pf  f*?"  asked  Clarice. 

"  I  will  teU  you,"  he  answered.  *'  i  propose  remain- 
ing here  with  one  of  the  men,  while  Lieutenant 
Broadfltreet,  the  other  man,  and  Ralph,  try  to 
make  their  way  across  the  mountains.  TiiOy  may 
manage  to  do  it;  but  if  they  had  you  with  them,  they 
would  probably  fail — no  disrespect  to  your  prowess, 
80  don't  pout  your  lips." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  my  plan,  lieutenant  ?" 

"  Althci^gh  I  would  rather  have  Miss  Middlemore's 
company,  yet  I  confess  that  I  should  be  often  very 
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anxious  about  her  and  her  servant  venturing  into 
places  through  which  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pene- 
trate alone.  I  consider  your  plan,  therefore,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  best  that  could  be  adopted; 
and  as  you  promise  me  the  assistance  of  Ralph,  1 
will  leave  Pat  Sperry  to  attend  on  you — ^and  Pat  is  a 
trustworthy  fellow,  when  the  liquor  bottle  is  kept  out 
of  his  way." 

I  do  not  think  Clarice  liked  this  plan,  but  she  had 
no  valid  objection  to  urge  against  it;  indeed,  when 
she  looked  up  at  the  snowy  mountains  before  us,  and 
the  vast  chasms  which  yawned  on  each  side,  she 
must  have  owned  to  herself  that  she  was  unfitted  to 
travel  through  such  a  region. 

Next  morning  we  sent  the  two  men  for  the  deer 
skins,  and  a  further  supply  of  vemson;  but  when  they 
came  back  they  brought  the  skin  of  the  panther  as 
well.  They  had  found  the  animal  close  to  the  body  of 
the  deer,  by  the  scent  of  which  he  must  have  been 
attracted;  but  he  must  have  died  of  his  wounds 
before  he  had  begun  to  eat  the  flesh. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  making  pemmican, 
and  in  doing  up  our  packages  in  a  more  compact 
form.  The  larger  part  of  our  stores  we  left  for  the 
party  in  camp — only  taking  powder  and  shot,  a  small 
quantity  of  coft'ee,  and  a  few  simple  cooking  utensils, 
so  that  we  might  travel  as  lightly  as  possible.  We 
had  little  doubt  about  being  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  game ;  and  Sergeant  Custis,  who  was  a  bit 
of  a  botanist,  said  that  he  hoped  to  find  rooter  which 
would  serve  as  vegetables. 
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Early  in  the  morning,  having  said  good-bye  to  oui 
ftiends,  we  set  out.  The  valley  was  soon  crossed,  and 
we  then  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  southward,  in  the  hoj)e  of  finding  some  open- 
ing in  the  cliffs,  or  a  practicable  path  up  which  we 
might  climb.  Our  rifles  were  slung  at  our  backs, 
and  we  each  carried  a  long  pole,  on  the  strength  of 
which  we  could  thoroughly  depend. 

At  length  we  came  to  an  opening.  It  did  not  look 
very  promising,  but  it  was  the  only  one  which  offered 
ufl  any  means  of  penetrating  into  the  mountains,  and 
ultimately,  as  we  hoped,  of  getting  over  them.  For 
some  distance  we  kept  along  a  ledge  which  gradually 
ascended,  with  a  steep  precipice  on  one  side  and  an 
almost  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  other.  Gradually, 
however,  the  ledge  became  broader,  and  we  forced  our 
way  pmong  the  trees  which  grew  on  it. 

Manley  proved  himself  an  excellent  mountaineer ; 
and  as  I  had  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
climbing,  I  ventured  along  paths  which  many  would 
have  hesitated  >  ;>  follow. 

I  cannot  describe  the  whole  of  that  day's  journey — 
the  dreadful  precipices  along  which  we  scrambled,  the 
profound  r'orges  into  which  it  almost  made  the  head 
giddy  tr.  look  down,  the  rugged  heights  wo  climbed, 
the  till'  k  fov6;3;s  of  pine  through  which  we  pene- 
trate I  Huli,  w*--  did  not  complain,  hoping  that  suc- 
cess would  ( row»>  our  effoiis. 

At  length  wis  reached  a  place  near  trees  and 
wafrt!  which  would  supply  us  with  the  only  ueees- 
mi-^'-jH   we  required;    so  we  built  a   rough  sheltor 
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irith  boughs,  for  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold.  We 
were  able  to  defy  it,  however,  with  the  help  of  a  large 
fire,  which  we  kept  blazing  in  front  of  our  hut 

We  were  making  better  f)rogress  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  still  range  upon  range  of  snowy  moun- 
tains lay  between  us  and  the  western  slopes  which 
it  was  our  object  to  descend  Perhaps  our  trials  and 
fatigues  had  only  just  commenced.  However,  none 
of  us  were  inclined  to  give  in ;  and  as  we  got  some 
sound  sleep  by  turns,  we  were  prepared  after  break- 
fast to  set  out  again. 

Up,  up  we  went,  the  cold  increasing  rapidly. 
Every  hollow  below  us  was  filled  with  snow;  still, 
we  could  find  no  canon  or  gorge  of  any  description 
through  which  to  make  our  way.  Over  the  range 
we  must  go — or,  at  all  events,  some  lofty  shoulder 
of  it.  We  had  now  to  encounter  a  new  description 
of  danger,  too.  The  snow  lay  on  the  only  practicable 
path,  and  it  might  conceal  deep  crevasses;  or  an 
avalanche  might  descend  from  above,  and  overwhelm 
us;  or  the  mass,  slipping  from  beneath  our  feet, 
might  carry  us  down  into  one  of  the  fathomless 
chasms  below.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  went  oii 
and  on,  until  it  would  have  been  as  dangerous  to 
turn  back  as  to  go  forward. 

I  was  taking  the  lead,  when,  on  turning  an  angle 
of  a  rock,  I  saw  spread  out  before  me  a  valley  so  broad 
that  my  eye  could  scarcely  reach  the  opjiosite  side. 
Flowing  through  it  were  numerous  streams ;  a  large 
lake,  many  miles  in  »xtent,  occupied  ita  centre ;  wlule 
till  Is  and  foresU  dotted  it  in  all  directions.     But,  aa  I 
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looked  below,  I  saw  a  precipice  of  fearful  depth,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  descend 

1  had  observed,  as  I  came  by,  a  steep  slope  leading 
upwards  on  our  right,  thickly  covered  ^ith  snow. 
I  thought,  however,  that  it  might  afford  us  a  w&y  by 
which,  having  ascended  it,  we  could  reach  a  part  of 
the  mountain  fifom  whence  to  descend  with  less 
risk  than  from  that  on  which  we  now  stood,  so  I 
shouted  to  my  companions  to  take  it  Sergeant  Cus- 
tis  heard  ma,  and  we  mounted  together,  expecting 
that  Manley  would  follow. 

I  looked  roimd  to  speak  to  him,  when  what  was 
my  horror  to  see  him  gliding  rapidly  down,,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  mass  of  crumbling  snow,  towards 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  which  I  have  just  mentioned! 
My  heart  sank  within  me.  To  render  him  any  assist- 
ance was  impossible ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  I  should  have  been  horrified  to  see 
any  human  \  »eing  in  so  fearful  a  predicament ;  but  bo 
was  m  V  friend,  the  first  I  had  ever  possessed.  I 
thought,  also,  of  the  grief  the  news  of  his  death  would 
cause  my  sweet  sister  Clarice.  How  should  I  be 
able  to  tell  her  of  it  ?  These  thoughts  flashed  across 
my  miud. 

Close  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  a  mass  of 
jagged  rock  stood  out.  Already  Manley  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  snow  went  thundering  down.  For  a 
moment  I  felt  inclined  to  let  myself  glide  down 
also.  Just  then  I  heard  a  voice;  it  was  Manley 
shouting  out  to  us  not  to  attempt  to  come  to  his 
rescue.     When  about  to  be  hurled  over  the  edge  of 
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the  precipice,  he  had  clutched  the  jutting  rock,  and 
held  on  for  his  life,  while  the  snow  went  rushing  by 
under  his  feet  He  waited  until  it  had  ceased  to  fall, 
and  then,  clutching  the  sides  of  the  rock,  by  a 
powerful  eflfort  slowly  worked  himself  upward  until 
at  last  he  gained  the  firmer  part  of  the  snow.  Still, 
he  several  times  cried  out  to  us  not  to  attempt  to 
join  him,  lest  our  united  weight  might  again  set  the 
mass  in  motion. 

"  I  have  indeed  been  mercifully  preserved,"  he  said, 
when,  having  rejoined  us,  we  congratulated  him  on 
his  escape.  "  I  pray  that  we  may  succeed  in  getting 
down  into  the  valley,  although  at  present  I  see  no 
path  open  to  us." 

After  climbing  some  way,  we  found  a  gap  in  the 
rocks,  which,  although  full  of  snow,  afforded  a  suffi- 
ciently firm  footing  to  enable  us  to  get  on  without 
much  difficulty.  From  thence,  although  the  descent 
was  not  without  danger,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
broad  ledge  free  from  snow.  Here  some  bushes  grew, 
of  sufficient  size  to  afford  us  fuel;  and  sheltered  in 
the  hc^ow  of  a  rock,  we  passed  the  night  in  tolerable 
comforo. 

On  the  return  of  day  we  recommenced  our  search 
for  a  practicable  way  down  the  mountain ;  and  hap- 
pily finding  it,  we  at  length  reached  one  of  the  lower 
heights  of  the  wide  valley  I  have  mentioned.  I  caU 
it  a  vaUey,  but  it  was  rather  a  large  basin,  surrounded, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  by  lofty  mountains. 

"Now  we  are  here,  how  are  we  ever  to  get  cmi 
again  V*  I  asked  Manley. 
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"Where  thoe©  rivers  find  an  outlet,  so  probably 
shall  we,"  he  answered  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
two  or  perhaps  more  canons  lead  into  this  basin, — 
some  to  the  north  and  east,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  and 
others  to  the  west, — and  by  them,  without  having  any 
ascent  to  climb,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  make 
our  way  in  the  direction  we  wish  to  go." 

Having  the  day  before  us,  we  proceeded  westward 
across  the  basin.  We  soon  found,  however,  that  it 
was  anything  but  level  Large  hills,  many  of  which 
might  have  been  dignified  by  the  title  of  mountains, 
rose  up  in  various  directions.  One  object,  however, 
engaged  our  attention  in  the  far  distance :  it  was  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  blue  as  the  sky  overhead — 
like  a  jewel  in  a  setting  of  green. 

Nowhere  coidd  we  see  any  Indian  wigwams,  but 
here  and  there  we  observed  what  appeared  like  smoke 
rising  above  the  trees. 

"  I  very  much  doubt  if  what  we  see  is  smoke," 
observed  Manley;  "it  looks  more  like  vapour;  and, 
from  the  appearance  of  this  region,  I  suspect  that 
some  volcanic  action  is  going  forward.  However,  we 
shall  discover  that  as  we  proceed." 

Although  we  at  first  fancied  we  had  reached 
the  valley's  level,  we  found  we  had  still  a  con- 
siderable descent  to  make,  and  that  we  could  not 
hope  to  arrive  that  day  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  We 
therefore  encamped  on  the  borders  of  a  forest  over- 
looking a  stream  which  evidently  ran  into  the  lake, 
and  which  would  serve  to  guide  us  the  next  day.  The 
stream  was  bordered  by  rocks  of  a  curious  form,  but 
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we  had  not  time  to  examine  them  before  it  was  dark, 
as  we  had  to  make  our  usual  preparations  f  :^r  passing 
the  night. 

Sergeant  Custis  at  once  took  the  can  to  get  some 
water  from  a  spring  which,  not  far  off,  issued  from  a 
rock  and  fell  into  a  btisin.  From  the  regular  appear- 
ance of  this  basin,  we  might  have  supposed  it  to  have 
been  artificial.  The  sergeant  dipped  in  his  can,  but 
be  drew  it  back  in  a  great  hurry,  exclaiming,  "  Why, 
it's  at  boiling  neat 

We  hurried  up,  and  found  that  such  was  indeed 
the  case.  As  tiie  water  had  a  peculiar  taste,  we 
agreed  not  to  use  it  for  cooking,  lest  it  might  have 
some  pernicious  effact;  so  the  sergeant  had  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  go  before  he  could  get  down  to 
fiU  his  cavl 

It  had  now  become  quite  dark,  and  we  were  seated 
round  our  camp-tire,  when  we  heard  low  rumbling 
sounds ;  and  great  was  our  astonishment  to  see,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  just  then  appeared  from 
behind  a  cloud,  a  lofty  jet  of  silvery  water,  rising,  aa 
it  seemed  to  us,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  into  the  air ! 
Although  our  curiosity  was  excited,  we  had  no  wish 
to  venture  towards  the  spot  in  the  darkness,  as  we 
hoped  to  be  able  to  examine  it  the  next  morning. 

Scarcely  had  we  placed  our  heads  on  the  fir-tops 
which  formed  our  couches,  when  hideous  sounds  burst 
forth  from  the  forest  The  screeching  of  night-birds, 
the  barking  of  coyotas,  the  dismal  howling  of  the 
Uovft^,  the  <.Ty  of  the  panther,  and  other  sounds,  w<^ll- 
nigh  drove  sleep  from  our  eyelids,  and  showed  xtp. 
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that  this  region  muBt  be  thickly  inhabited  by  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  although  no  human  beings 
might  be  found  within  it.  Having  plenty  of  powder 
and  shot)  however,  we  were  not  alarmed  on  that 
account  Still,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  blazing 
fire,  and  to  wat-ch  vigilantly,  lest  any  unwelcome 
visitor  might  intrude  upon  us,  and  still  more  un- 
plmsantly  disturb  our  night's  roHt. 
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ADVANOB  TOWARDS  A.  BBACTIITX  LAKI — HOT  BWtUVM.  STUireMI  KIT  wmf~ 
BOIUMO  MCD  POTB — OTTUOU8  BAfllMS  TOKMZD  BT  WATM  tM  THX  BIDB  OB 
TBI  MOiniTAIN — U>Tai.T  FBXTWORK  BOUND  THUB  BIIU — HBABLT  BUTB 
IHTO  A.  BOnjMO  MUD  POOL — TBB  lAKB  BXA.OHKD — ABUNDAJIOB  OV  QAJfl 
AHS  TUB — ^BUILD  A  RAIT — BCOIM  TOTAOB  AOBOfM  LAKB — TIOLBNT  BTOBJl 
— IH  OBBAT  DAKOXB — DRIYBN  A0BO88  THB  LATE — WB  OLINO  TO  T&HB8 
WHILB  THB  BAjrr  18  DABHBD  TO  PIXCK8 — If  AKB  OCK  WAT  THBOUOH  THB 
rOBBST — I  HISS  XT  OOmPAinONS,  AND  LOSB  KT  OUN  AND  KNAPBAOK 
OVBB  A  FBBOIPIOX — BBAOB  TOOT  OV  MODNTAIN — I  CAKT  WIXnOUT 
CUFPXB  UR  .VI&B. 

|N  spite  of  the  fearful  noises  produced  by  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  that  region,  and  certain 
I  low,  ominous  rumbling  sounds  which  came 
up  from  the  direction  of  the  waterspout, 
when  we  did  go  to  sleep  we  slept  soundly 
enough.  At  length  the  sergeant,  who  had  taken  the 
last  watch,  roused  up  Mauley  and  me,  and  we  started 
to  our  feet — ^my  first  impulse  being  to  look  out  for  the 
jet  of  water  which  I  supposed  I  had  seen  on  the 
previous  evening,  but  which  was  now  nowhere  visible. 
"  If  we  have  got  into  an  enchanted  land,  "ih  the 
Indians  suppose  it  is,  the  fairies  or  spirits  have  not 
thought  fit,  during  the  night,  to  trouble  us,"  said 
Manley,  laughing.  "  Our  business  now  is  to  try  and 
make  our  way  acrois  this  valley — io,  forvrard ! " 
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After  breakfast,  we  ntrapped  on  our  paCiU  and  re- 
oommenoed  our  march,  our  object  being  to  reach  the 
shore  of  the  lake  m  soon  as  possible.  K  there  were 
anj  native  inhabitants  in  this  region,  they  would 
probably  be  found  there;  and  we  would  either  get 
them  to  put  us  across  the  lake  in  their  canoes,  or 
else  we  would  skirt  along  it  until  we  could  again 
take  a  westerly  course. 

We  soon  found  that  we  had  got  into  a  region 
subject  to  violent  volcanic  action,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  aside  to  avoid  a  wide  space  full  of 
ponds,  the  intervals  between  which  were  covered 
with  a  crust  of  brimstone.  I  attempted  to  reach  one 
of  the  ponds,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  the  point 
of  my  pole  went  through  the  crust,  and  up  bubbled 
a  quantity  of  black  slime.  On  touching  it,  and  find- 
ing it  scalding  hot,  I  shouted  to  my  companions, 
who  were  behind,  not  to  venture  on  the  treacherous 
ground.  A  horror  seized  me,  and  every  instant  I  feared 
that  I  should  break  through  tbe  Burface.  Should  that 
take  place,  what  a  dreadful  fate  would  be  mine!  I 
hastened  back,  stepping  cautiously,  as  if  moving  over 
ice  too  thin  to  bear  my  weight;  and  very  thankful 
I  was  when  I  once  more  got  on  hard  ground. 

Still  further  on,  as  we  proceeded  down  the  valley, 
we  saw  vapour  rising  from  numerous  fissures  in  the 
hillnsides.  Around  these  vents  quantities  of  sulphur 
had  been  deposited.  But  the  most  curious  object/: 
were  basins  of  all  siies,  nearly  circular,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers — formed,  apparently,  by  the 
Uuie  contained  in  the  hot  springs.     Some  of  these 
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springs  were  exhausted;  others,  as  they  gushed 
forth  from  the  mountain-side,  were  hot  enough  to 
boU  potatoes.  Beautiful  as  was  the  appearance  of 
the  basins,  we  were  too  eager  to  push  forward,  to 
examine  them  minutely.  One  was  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  had'a  beautifully  scalloped 
border.  So  perfect  was  the  shading  oi  the  scallops, 
Uiat  it  looked  like  a  most  delicate  work  of  art  rather 
than  the  production  of  nature.  From  the  centre 
spouted  up  water  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
Farther  on  was  another  boiling  spring,  of  far  greater 
dimensions, — a  horrible -looking  caldron,  the  water 
dark  and  muddy,  and  in  ceaseless  agitation. 

"  Here  is  a  pot  suitable  for  the  witches'  caldron  in 
Macbeth,"  cried  out  Manley. 

He  was  rather  ahead  of  me,  and  on  overtaking  him 
I  found  him  standing  by  the  side  of  a  circular  basin 
whose  diameter  we  calculated  to  be  fully  twenty  feci 
The  contents  consisted  of  what  greatly  resembled 
hasty  pudding,  or,  as  Manley  said,  "  a  huge  caldron  of 
thick  mash."  The  whole  surface  was  bubbling  up 
every  instant,  and  giving  off  a  thud  like  the  noise 
produced  by  the  escape  of  the  gas  lielow. 

Ciuious  as  these  sights  were,  we  were  stiU  more 
astonished  by  the  appearance  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  base  of  which  we  passed  All  up  the 
slope  was  seen,  as  it  were,  one  above  another,  a 
succession  of  large  basins  or  reservoirs.  The  margins 
were  beautifully  scalloped  an!  adorned  with  natural 
bead-work  of  exquisite  beauty.  In  nplte  of  oar 
hurry,  we  oould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  m»Jkiiig 
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our  way  up  to  them.  One  of  the  largest  springs  we 
calculated  to  be  fully  thirty  feet  in  diameter ;  and  so 
perfectly  transparent  was  the  water,  that,  as  we 
looked  down  into  it,  we  could  see  to  the  very  bottom. 
Its  sides  ^  ere  ornamented  with  coral-like  forms  of 
various  shiwles,  from  pure  white  to  bright  cream- 
yeUow,  while  the  blue  sky  overhead  gave  an  azure 
tint  to  the  whole  surface  which  no  art  could  imitate. 
Over  several  parts  of  the  rim  the  water  was  flowing 
down  into  other  baains.  I  cUmbed  up  and  looked 
over  into  one  of  the  pools,  which  was  literally  hang- 
ing on  to  the  one  above  it  like  a  bird's  nest  to  a 
wall;  while  beautiful  stalactites  were  suspended  below 
it,  caused  by  the  water  which  flowed  over  the  sides. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  when  it  came  out  of 
the  side  of  the  mountain  was  high,  but  in  the  course 
of  its  passage  from  pool  to  pool  it  became  gradually 
cooler. 

"  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  taking  a  bath 
in  one  of  these  beautiful  basins,"  exclaimed  Manley. 

Selecting  one,  I  followed  his  example;  and  the 
sergeant  was  soon  sitting  in  a  third,  with  his  head 
just  above  the  water.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
freshing and  invigorating,  and  when  we  got  out  we 
all  agreed  that  we  felt  better  able  tc  continue  our 
journey. 

We  found  that  the  clear  atmosphere  of  this  region 
greatly  deceived  us  as  to  distances,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  following  day  that  we  arrived  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  It  was  nearly  evening  when,  after  hav- 
ing penetrated  a  thick  pine  forest,  we  at  lenj^  ^tood 
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on  its  borders.  Few  lake-scenes  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  now  spread  out  before  us.  The  southern 
shore  was  indented  with  long  narrow  inlets,  while 
pine-crowned  promontories  stretched  from  the  base 
of  the  hills  on  every  side.  Islands  of  emerald  hue 
dotted  its  surface,  and  roimd  the  margin  was  a 
sparkling  belt  of  yellow  sand.  The  surface,  un- 
ruffled by  a  breath  of  air,  was  of  a  bright  green  near 
the  shore,  shading  into  a  dark  ultramarine  towards 
the  centre.  Whether  there  were  fish,  we  had  yet  to 
discover;  but  we  had  no  fear  of  starving,  for  the 
whole  surface  of  the  lake  swarmed  with  birds — 
swans,  gulls,  pelicans,  geese,  herons,  brants,  sand-hill 
cranes,  and  many  varieties  of  ducks.  An  island  in 
view  was  literally  white  with  the  numbers  of 
pelicans  which  had  taken  up  their  abode  upon  it. 
We  had  also  seen  many  other  birds  during  the  day — 
eagles,  hawks,  ravens,  ospreys,  prairie-chickens,  grouse, 
mocking-birds,  and  woodpeckers;  while  we  caught 
sight  of  several  kinds  of  deer,  elk,  and  mountain 
sheep.  Even  buffalo  had  made  their  way  into  the 
valley.  Grizzly  bears  and  panthers,  too,  we  had  good 
reason  to  fear,  abounded,  and  were  likely  to  be 
troublesome  to  us. 

We  formed  our  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
where  there  was  fiiel  in  abundance;  and  taking 
my  gun,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  shot 
geese  and  ducks  enough  to  give  us  an  ample  supper, 
and  breakfast  next  morning.  Manley,  who  was  a 
good  angler,  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  fitting 
up  a  rod  and  line — for  he  had  brought  hooks  with 
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him ;  and  I  found,  when  I  got  back,  that  he  and  the 
sergeant  had  caught  a  dosen  salmon-trout,  between 
a  pound  and  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight  Their 
cclour  was  of  a  light  gray  above,  and  a  pale  yellow 
below.  The  dorsal  and.  caudal  fins  were  dark  gray, 
and  the  others  mostly  of  a  brilliant  orange  or  bright 
yellow. 

We  calculated  that  the  lake  was  fully  twenty 
miles  long,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  broad  in  it^ 
widest  part ;  and  had  we  not  been  in  a  hurry  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey,  we  agreed  that  we  would  have 
willingly  spent  some  days  in  this  enchanting  spot 
However,  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of 

We  kept  up  a  blazdng  fire  all  night,  and  conse- 
quently escaped  a  visit  from  either  grizzly  or  panther. 
The  question  now  was,  "  How  were  we  to  cross  the 
lake  ?"  We  were  none  of  us  much  accustomed  to 
boating,  although  Sergeant  Cusfcis  knew  more  about 
It  than  either  Manley  or  I.  At  first  we  talked  of 
building  a  canoe,  but  the  sergeant  suggested  that, 
as  it  would  take  some  time  to  construct  one,  it  would 
be  better  to  form  a  raft,  which  could  be  put  together 
in  a  few  hours. 

"  If  the  water  remains  as  quiet  as  it  does  at  present, 
we  can  soon  paddle  to  the  other  side;  and  we  can 
also  rig  a  mast  and  yard,  on  which  we  can  make  a 
very  good  sail  with  our  blankets,"  he  observed. 

At  daylight  we  commenced  to  build  a  raPL  There 
were  logs  enough  of  every  size  and  length  in  the  forest, 
and  we  selected  those  imly  which  we  could  drag  with 
OfUie  to  the  wat^irs  edge.     Ji'the  vine«,  of  which  ther*» 
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were  plenty  hanging  to  the  trees,  served  instead  of 
ropes,  and  with  these  we  bound  our  logs  together. 
Afl  the  pine- wood  was  heavy,  we  formed  a  platform 
on  the  top  of  the  logs  with  smaller  poles  and  lighte'* 
branches,  interwoven,  and  bound  together  as  tightly 
&B  we  considered  necessary  for  the  easy  voyage  we 
proposed  to  undertake. 

We  were,  it  must  be  understood,  at  the  north-east 
end  of  the  lake.  On  the  west  side  was  the  promontory 
which  we  hoped  to  reach,  and  beyond  it  a  deep  gulf 
ran  up  the  shore,  the  farther  end  of  which  we 
could  not  distinguish. 

Some  hours  were  passed  in  constmcting  the  raft. 
We  had  then  to  cut  out  the  paddles,  a  long  oar  to 
steer  by,  and  also  the  mast  and  yard.  These,  al- 
though they  were  very  roughly  formed,  occupied  us 
some  time  longer,  so  that  it  was  late  in  the  day 
before  we  were  ready  to  commence  our  voyage.  We 
calculated,  however,  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  across  before  sundown ;  and  as  the  evening 
promised  to  be  c»Im  and  beautiful,  we  expected  to 
have  a  pleasant  passage.  The  wind,  too,  was  favour- 
able, blowing  from  the  eastward,  and  would  help  us 
along, — although,  as  it  was  very  light,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  use  our  paddles. 

The  raft  had  been  buUt  in  the  water,  so  that  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  step  on  board,  set  our  sail,  and  shove 
off.  "  Away  we  go ! "  cried  Manley,  giving  a  shove 
with  the  steering  oar,  and  we  glided  off  from  the 
shore. 

Sergeant  Ougtii  quickly  set  the  sail,  which,  as  we 
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got  a  little  way  on,  blew  out  with  the  breeze^  He 
and  I  then  plied  the  paddles.  We  appeared  to  be 
making  fair  progress,  too,  although  the  raft  moved  but 
slowly.  But  the  wind  soon  dying  away,  we  had  our 
paddles  alone  to  depend  on.  Manloy  tried  to  scull 
with  the  oar,  but  he  was  not  an  adept  at  the  art, 
and  it  did  not  help  us  much.  When  we  watched  the 
shore  we  had  left,  we  saw  that  we  had  made  some  pro- 
gress; but  when  we  looked  ahead  towards  the  side  of 
the  lake  we  wished  to  reach,  it  appeared  no  nearer 
than  when  we  stood  on  the  shore  we  had  le%  while 
the  mountains  rose  towering  up  above  our  heads  as 
gigantic  as  ever.  The  sun  had  already  disappeared 
beyond  the  pine-clad  heights  to  the  west,  leaving  the 
valley  in  rapidly  increasing  shade. 

"  I  doubt,  Ralph,  whether  we  shall  set  foot  on  shore 
much  before  midnight,  unless  we  move  at  a  faster 
rate  than  we  are  now  doing,"  said  Manley. 

I  agreed  with  him;  observing,  however,  that  a  moon- 
light voyage  on  that  calm  lake  would  be  pleasant  in 
the  extreme,  and  a  thing  to  be  remembered 

Not  expecting  to  be  so  long  on  the  raft,  and 
intending  to  have  supper  on  our  arrival,  we  grew 
very  hungry.  Fortunately  we  had  plenty  of  cooked 
provisions,  and  fresh  water  alongside,  so  that  we  had 
no  difSculty  in  satisfying  our  appetitea 

^^ile  the  sergeant  was  engaged  in  again  doing  up 
the  pack,  a  sudden  squall  struck  our  sail,  canying 
away  the  mast,  and  had  I  not  sprung  up  and  seized 
hold  of  it,  the  blanket  would  have  been  lost.  Fortu- 
nately I  caught  it  b^ore  it  was  wei    This  squall  was 
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quickly  followed  by  another,  and  we  could  see  the 
white-topped  wavos  curling  up  around  us  on  all  sides. 
Our  raft  was  but  ill  calculated  to  buflfet  with  a  tem- 
pest such  as  seemed  but  too  likely  to  come  on.  The 
wind  being  as  yet  favourable,  however,  the  sergeant 
attempted  to  repair  the  mast  and  re-hoist  the  sail; 
but  scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  it  was  again  carried 
away. 

"  We  must  trust  to  our  paddles,  and  the  wind  will 
still  drive  us  along,"  said  Manley. 

We  could  hear  the  wind  roaring  among  the  trees  on 
the  shore,  and  every  instant  it  increased,  raising  up  big 
waves  which  threatened  to  sweep  over  us.  The  raft 
was  tossed  and  tumbled  about,  and  sometimes  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  hold  on  sufficiently  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  being  shaken  off  into  the  seething 
water.  We  had,  fortunately,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
sergeant,  secured  our  rifles  and  knapsacks  to  the  top 
of  the  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  raft,  where  they 
were  tolerably  secure. 

We  were  now  driving  on  much  faster  than  we  had 
hitherto  been  doing,  but  the  darkness  prevented  us 
from  knowing  whether  it  was  in  the  right  direction, 
for  we  could  see  only  the  foaming  waters  dancing  up 
around  us.  All  we  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  hold 
on,  and  try  with  the  steering  oar  to  keep  the  raft 
before  the  wind,  hoping  that  we  might  be  driven  into 
some  sheltered  bay,  where  we  could  land  in  safety. 

I  thought  of  what  Clarice  would  have  said,  if  she 
had  been  with  us — "  Trust  in  God  " — and  I  felt  sure 
that  she  would  not  have  been  more  alarmed  than  we 
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were.  We  wtw  onr  dungftr, — we  could  not  b©  blind  to 
that, — but  none  of  us  gave  way  to  cowardly  feam. 
Manlay  Rat  with  perfect  calmness,  steering,  wliile 
Sergeant  C^stis  and  I  paddled  away,  endeavouring 
to  keep  the  raft  beforo  the  following  seaH.  At  last  I 
caught  sight  of  some  ilark  object  rising  out  of  the 
water,  but  instead  of  being  ahead,  it  was  on  the  right 
hand,  or,  as  we  judged,  to  the  northward  of  us.  It 
was  evidently  land,  but  whether  the  end  of  the  island 
we  had  seen  in  that  part  of  the  lake,  or  the  main- 
land, we  could  not  determine.  In  vain  we  attempted 
to  paddle  up  to  it ;  the  gale  drove  us  on,  and  showed 
us  that  we  were  perfectly  unable  to  go  in  any  direction 
excepting  that  towards  which  the  wind  should  un- 
pel  us. 

Again  we  lost  sight  of  the  land,  and  this  led  us 
to  think  that  we  mu.st  have  passed  an  island.  The 
waves  hissed  and  foamed,  and  danced  up  around  us 
as  much  as  ever ;  stiJl  our  raft  hold  together,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  cling  on  to  it.  Even  if  we  were  only 
moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  it  could  not 
take  us  more  than  seven  or  eight  hours  to  get  across 
from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  and  we  calcu- 
lated that  we  must  already  have  been  that  time  on 
the  rafl.  What  if  we  had  got  into  a  channel  of  some 
river,  which  might  rush  rapidly  along,  pouring  over 
some  terrific  cataract  ?  Should  we  by  any  means  be 
able  to  reach  the  shore,  so  as  to  escape  being  carried 
along  with  the  raft?  Had  it  been  daylight,  the 
danger  would  not  have  been  so  great,  for  we  might 
have  seen  in  what  direction  to  direct  our  efforta.    Ae 
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it  was,  we  might,  should  we  paddlo  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  be  placing  ourselves  in  greater  danger 
than  by  allowing  the  raft  to  drive  on  before  the 
gale.  Our  ears  were  assailed  by  the  continued  roar 
of  the  waves  doHhing  on  the  shore,  of  the  wind  nuh- 
iiig  through  the  trees,  and  of  the  foaming  waters  as 
they  claHhed  against  each  other;  we  sometimes, 
indeed,  could  scarcely  hear  each  other's  voices.  There 
being  now  no  sail,  we  were  able  to  keep  our  eyes 
turning  in  every  direction. 

**  Wlien  we  do  reach  the  shore,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  lose  our  things,"  said  Manley,  with  due  thought. 
"  Let  each  man  seize  his  rifle  and  knapsack;  for  if 
we  fail  to  get  into  a  harbour,  we  shall  probably  be 
Ja-slied  against  a  rocky  shore,  or  among  overhang- 
ing trees,  where  our  raft  will,  no  doubt,  quickly  be 
knocked  to  pieces." 

Dangerous  as  was  our  present  position,  we  had  to 
confess  that  the  operation  of  landing  ndght  prove  even 
more  perilous ;  still  we  were  eager  to  go  through  it, 
trusting  that,  notwithstanding  the  danger,  we  should 
e8caj)e. 

At  length  Sergeant  Custis  cried  out»  *  Land  ahead ! 
We  shall  be  close  to  it  in  a  few  minutes.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  covered  with  wood,  with  mountains  rising 
beyond.  Yes !  no  doubt  about  it !  We  must  each 
try  to  get  hold  of  a  stout  branch  or  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  cling  on  to  it  until  daylight  returns  and  we  can 
see  our  way." 

The  sergeant  was  right,  although  the  time  wo  took 
to  reach  the  shore  was  longer  than  he  expected  it 
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would  be.  In  daylight  we  couJd  have  made  our 
escape  without  difficulty,  but  now  we  ran  the  most 
fearful  risk  of  being  crushed  against  the  raft,  as  it 
surged  up  and  down;  or  against  the  trees,  which  hung, 
some  with  their  branches  in  the  water,  others  but 
slightly  raised  above  it,  while  the  seething  waters 
whirled  and  leapt  around  their  trunks  with  a  force 
which  must  soon  reduce  our  raft  to  fragments. 

"  Now  is  our  time ! "  cried  the  sergeant  "  Quick, 
quick,  gentlemen ! "  and  seizing  a  branch,  he  swung 
himself  up  into  a  tree,  hauling  his  rifle  and  knapsack 
after  him.  The  next  instant  he  extended  his  hand 
to  me,  by  which  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  follow 
his  example.  On  looking  round,  I  lost  sight  of 
Manley.  Had  he  been  washed  ofl",  or  struck  by  a 
bough? 

"  Manley,  Manley  ! "  I  shouted ;  "  where  are  you  ? " 

"  All  right ! "  he  answered,  greatly  to  my  relief. 

The  sound  came  from  a  distance,  for  even  after  I 
had  left  the  raft  it  had  been  driven  some  way  on 
before  he  could  manage  to  grasp  a  bough.  We  had 
at  all  events  succeeded  in  our  object  of  crossing  the 
lake,  although  we  had  not  landed  exactly  in  the 
manner  we  desired,  nor  could  we  tell  our  whereaboute. 
We  might  be  at  the  very  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
should  the  wind  have  shifted  to  the  northward,  or  we 
might  be  at  its  western  extremity.  Wherever  we 
were,  there  we  must  remain  until  daylight ;  for  were 
we  to  attempt  moving',  in  the  pitchy  darkness  which 
hung  around,  we  might  fall  off  into  the  water,  or  loee 
ourselves  in  the  forest 
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"It  cannot  be  far  off  daylight,  sergeant,"  I  ob- 
served. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  would  advise 
you  to  take  care  not  to  drop  off  to  sleep.  If  you  do, 
you  may  chance  to  fall  into  the  water.  It  will  be  as 
well  to  caution  the  lieutenant,  or  he,  being  alone, 
may  forget  himself." 

Considering  the  noise  of  the  waves  dashing  under 
our  feet,  the  waving  of  the  trees,  and  the  howling  of 
the  wind  amid  them,  I  did  not  think  the  caution 
very  necessary;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  shouted  out  to 
Manley. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  he  answered.  "  It  would  require 
a  more  comfortable  spot  for  a  bivouac,  to  induce  me 
to  take  a  snooze." 

That  night  appeared  to  me  the  longest  I  can  re- 
member. Days  appeared  to  have  passed  since  we 
had  left  the  eastern  shore,  with  the  bright  sunlight 
and  the  calm  blue  water.  Still,  day  must  return. 
What  a  comfort  that  thought  often  is !  The  roar  of 
the  waters  gradually  decreased,  the  wind  having 
fallen,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  sergeant's  warning, 
my  head  was  beginning  to  nod,  when  he  cried  out, — 

"  Here  is  daylight  at  last ;  I  see  a  tint  of  red  over 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains.  We  shall  have 
the  sun  himself  sending  his  warm  rays  down  upon  us 
before  long. 

His  voice  aroused  me  in  a  moment.  Manley  an- 
swered his  hail;  and  as  the  light  increased  we  saw 
that  we  were  at  the  farther  end  of  what  might  be 
the  main  body  of  the  Lake,  or  a  branch  running  off  it 
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It  was  in  reality  the  great  wefltem  arm  of  the  lake, 
and  we  had  been  carried  many  miles  on  our  journey, 
in  the  exact  direction  we  wished  to  go. 

We  had  soon  light  enough  to  enable  us  to  crawl  off 
the  branches  to  which  we  had  clung,  and  make  our 
way  down  to  the  ground — if  ground  it  could  be  called, 
for,  in  reality,  in  every  direction  it  was  covered 
thickly  with  logs  in  all  stages  of  decay,  some  only 
lately  fallen,  others  which  could  be  knocked  to  pieces 
with  a  kick,  while  the  feet  sank  at  almost  every  step 
in  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  Still  this  was  the 
region  through  which,  somehow  or  other,  we  must 
make  our  way. 

After  an  hour's  toil  we  reached  a  small  open  space, 
where  the  ground  was  sufficiently  hard  to  enable  us 
to  light  a  fire  and  dry  our  drenched  clothes  and 
blankets.  We  had  also  to  look  to  the  priming  of  our 
rifles,  as  they  were  likely  to  have  got  damp,  and  might 
fail  us  at  a  pinch.  Being  unwilling  to  encamp  in  the 
forest  altogether,  though  we  all  gieatly  required  rest, 
we  resolved  to  push  on  until  we  could  reach  more 
open  ground  where  water  was  to  be  obtained. 

To  save  my  companions  labour,  as  I  was  a  more 
practised  backwoodsman  than  either  of  them,  I  offered 
to  go  ahead  and  try  to  find  the  shortest  way  out  of 
the  forest  How  far  it  might  be,  I  could  not  tell; 
but  I  had  hopes  that  the  forest  in  which  we  were 
might  prove  to  be  only  a  belt  of  trees  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  as  possible  that  my  com- 
panions oould  uiias  my  trail     I  shouted  now  and 
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ihen,  however,  but  did  not  hear  their  voices  in  reply, 
the  forest  being  bo  dense  that  sounds  could  not  pene- 
trate far  through  it.  I  went  on  and  on,  feeling  sure 
that  I  was  directing  my  course  to  the  westward.  The 
ground  rose  more  and  more,  too,  in  some  places  rather 
abruptly,  but  still  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
trees,  and  soon  I  found  that  I  was  mounting  a  hill. 
The  path  was  more  easy  than  at  first,  however,  there 
being  but  few  fallen  trunks,  so  I  made  much  better 
progress. 

"  I  must  get  out  of  this,"  at  last  I  said  to  myself; 
and  so  I  continued  moving  on,  occasionally  notching 
a  tree  with  my  axe,  if  I  thought  my  trail  was  not 
sufficiently  distinct  "  Of  course  they  will  follow,"  I 
thought  more  than  once.  I  did  not,  indeed,  entertain 
a  doubt  about  it. 

I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  the  trees  were 
too  high  to  enable  me  to  see  any  of  the  country  around. 
I  could  judge  by  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays,  how- 
ever,— which  had  now  drawn  round,  and  were  striking 
in  my  face, — that  I  was  steering  westward,  as  before. 
I  occasionally  stopped  and  looked  back,  expecting 
that  my  friends  would  overtake  me ;  and  although  I 
did  not  see  them,  I  felt  so  sure  that  they  must  be  close 
behind  that  I  continued  my  course. 

On  and  on  I  went,  when  again  I  found  myself 
descending,  and  thus  knew  that  I  had  crossed  over  a 
hill  of  some  height;  still  the  trees  prevented  me  from 
getting  a  view  of  the  country  bf^yond.  At  last  1 
camo  tc  some  marshy  ground  of  a  sirailai  character 
U>  that  which  I  had  met  ooi  U)«  other  m(\t>  of  th« 
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l&ke,  with  sulphur  springs  in  the  centre.  I  had 
therefore  to  make  a  detour  to  avoid  it,  but  as  the 
tall  trees  which  grew  on  the  surrounding  hills  would 
not  allow  me  to  get  a  view  of  the  country,  I  could 
not  determine  in  what  direction  to  steer  my  course. 
I  did  not  perceive  an  important  circumstance.  Owing 
to  the  spongy  nature  of  the  ground,  into  which  my 
feet  sank  at  every  step,  the  marks  were  soon  obli- 
terated, while  I  still  supposed  that  my  trail  was 
sufficiently  defined  to  enable  Manley  and  the  sergeant 
to  follow  me. 

I  now  mounted  another  hill,  of  a  far  more  rugged 
character  than  the  former  ones  which  I  had  passed 
over. 

"Surely,"  I  thought,  "on  the  other  side  of  this 
there  must  be  open  ground,  where  I  shall  be  able  to 
see  my  way  ahead,  and  select  a  spot  for  our  camp." 
The  hill,  however,  proved  to  be  even  more  rugged 
than  I  had  expected.  Still  I  did  not  like  to  go  back, 
though  the  farther  I  went  the  wilder  and  more  jagged 
it  became. 

At  last  I  found  myself  scrambling  along  the 
summit  of  a  precipice,  until  I  saw  before  me  a  foam- 
ing cascade  falling  down  the  precipitous  rocks,  with 
lofty  pinnacles  rising  above  it.  This  formed  a  cataract 
which,  after  a  short  course,  ran  into  a  lakelet  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs ;  while  beyond  was  the  open  ground 
I  had  been  hoping  to  find. 

Although  a  good  cragsman,  my  climb  had  been  a 
rough  one,  and  I  now  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  before  I  commenced  mounting  higher,  which  it 
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was  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  get  above  the  fidlfl, 
and  from  thence  make  my  way  down  the  Airther 
side  of  the  mountain  on  to  the  open  ground.  To  rest 
my  shoulders,  I  had  taken  off  my  pack,  and  placed  it 
with  my  rifle  by  my  side.  I  failed  to  notice,  aa  I 
did  so,  the  slippery  nature  of  the  rock,  which  was 
covered  with  a  velvet-like  surface  of  moss,  produced 
by  the  constant  spray  from  the  waterfall  Feeling 
thirsty,  I  thought  that  I  could  reach  a  small  jet  of 
water  which,  flowing  amid  the  rocks,  fell  into  the 
main  cascade.  I  therefore  got  up  to  make  my  way 
to  it,  and  while  doing  so  must  have  touched  my  rifle 
with  my  foot.  I  obtained  the  water,  although  not 
without  difficulty,  and  more  danger  than  it  was 
wise  to  run  for  the  purpose.  But,  on  returning,  what 
was  my  dismay  to  see  neither  rifle  nor  knapsack! 
They  had  both,  it  was  very  evident,  slipped  over 
the  cliff,  and  fallen  into  the  lakelet.  Had  I  been 
alone,  my  loss  would  have  been  indeed  a  serious  one, 
but  as  I  hoped  that  my  friends  would  soon  overtake 
me,  I  did  not  allow  it  to  depress  my  spirits. 

I  approached  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  as  I 
dared,  thinking  it  possible  that  my  rifle  and  knap- 
sack might  have  fallen  on  some  ledge,  or  perhaps 
been  stopped  in  their  downward  progress  by  bushes ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  precipice  was  per- 
pendicular, and  they  must  have  fallen  into  the  lakelet. 
I  saw  at  once,  therefore,  that  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  my  being  able  to  recover  them ;  still  that 
point  could  not  be  decided  until  I  got  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lake,  when  I  might  ascertain  its  depth. 
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If  not  very  deep^  I  ml^ht  perhaps  be  able  tx)  dive  to 
the  bottom ;  but  though  naturally  eager  to  make  the 
attem])t,  I  felt  it  would  be  safeet  to  do  nothing  in  the 
matter  until  I  was  joined  by  my  friends. 

I  waited  a  short,  time  for  their  coming  up,  but 
as  they  did  not  &\  ai,  i  thought  it  desirable  to 
retrace  my  steps,  in  case  they  sliould  have  missed  their 
way,  or  lost  sight  of  my  trail.  I  accordingly  went 
back,  shouting  out  to  them;  but  it  was  not  until 
I  came  to  the  spongy  ground  I  had  passed,  that 
I  saw  the  probability  of  their  having  lost  my  trail 
and  gone  in  some  other  direction.  In  vain  I  searched 
for  signs  of  them.  Should  I  return  to  where  I  parted 
from  them,  a  long  time  might  elapse  before  we  might 
meet ;  and  my  anxiety  to  try  and  recover  my  rifle 
and  knapsack  forbade  me  doing  this. 

Tho  day  was  advancing,  and  darkness  would  come 
on  before  I  could  get  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  so 
J  again  turned  and  made  my  way  over  the  mountain 
till  I  got  above  the  fall ;  from  thence,  with  infinite 
labour  and  at  no  little  risk,  I  ultimately  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  level  ground.  I  had  now  to  go  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain  in  order  to  reach  the  lake ; 
but  the  distance  was  considerable,  and  I  could  scarcely 
hope  to  reach  it  before  nightfall  I  felt,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  look  out  for  a  spot  for 
camping.  A  grove  of  trees  of  no  great  extent  was 
before  mo,  and  their  trunks  would  aflford  shelte^';  but 
what  about  a  fire  ?  My  flint  and  steel  I  had  incau> 
tiously  left  in  my  knapsack,  but  I  had  a  small  burn- 
ing-glass which  one  of  our  visitors  at  the  farm  had 
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given  me.  I  had  seldom  made  use  of  it,  but  I  had 
put  it  in  my  pocket,  with  the  few  valuables  I  pos- 
sessed, on  the  night  we  left  Roaring  Water.  As  the 
sun  had  disappeared,  that,  however,  would  be  of  no 
use  for  the  present;  so  I  nirived  at  the  unsatisfactory 
conclusion  that  I  must  |)ass  the  night  without  food 
or  fire. 
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UMn  VK  VHB  rOKKBT— A.WAKBNaO  BT  THB  O&T  Of  A  rAMTtOO, — THB  BmUTfl 
BUOOTBBB  «B— I  TAKB  RCrOOB  tB  A  TKBB — THB  rABTBBB  DUAPrBAJU — 
A  yisn  TO  THB  LAKE — TAUf  B1TOBT8  TO  RBOOTBB  MT  RHXB  AND  KNAP- 
BACK — I  OONTIMUB  TOWAJUMI  THB  WBBT,  HOPHTO  TO  HBBT  KT  nUBVM 
— MOBB  aVLPHDB  0PBINO8  —  NBAJEUiT  OVBBWHBUCBD  BT  A  KUD  TOl^ 
OAjrO  —  A  POIBONOU8  TAU.BT  —  OAUOHT  IM  A  BMOW-BTOBK  —  BCILD  A 
HVT — MT  rABB,  TSI8TLB  BOOTS — MAKB  TBAP^  AND  A  nBHIKO-LIKB — 
BAU.T  rOBTB — OATOB  THKEB  BBAYBBB — tlSV  ANOTHBB  LAKB — HAXMOM 
nOVT  OAVOHT — OONTDTUB  DOWN  A  BIVBB,  AND  OOMB  UPON  A  WXBBA 
or  MAOmnOBNT  OETSBBB  —  am  about  TO  TAKB  r?  MT  ABODB  IN  A 
OBOTTO,  WBBN  A  HOT  BPBiNO  EI8U  FBOM  IT — I  BHUT  MT  Q0ABTBBS— 
PBBPABB  rOB  ANOTHBB  BOIJTABT  NIOHT  —  I  HBAB  A  SHOT,  AND  A 
WOUNDBD  DBBB  BOUNDS  NBAB  MB. 

*Y  exertions  had  made  me  hungry.  Recol- 
lecting the  amount  of  animal  life  which 
abounded  in  that  region,  however,  I  had 
F^*^  no  great  fear  of  st;arving  altogether,  for  if 
I  could  not  shoot  I  might  trap  animals.  I 
hoped,  however,  to  be  able  to  rejoin  my 
companio  as  the  following  day,  when  my  wanta  would 
be  supplied,  so  that  I  was  not  much  out  of  spirits. 
Should  I  fail  to  trap  game  at  any  time,  or  should  I 
fail  to  meet  my  companions  even  for  some  days, 
there  were,  I  remembered,  roots  of  various  sorts  which 
might  serve  for  food,  though  it  was  now  too  late  to 
obtain  them.    Indeed,  barely  light  enough  remained 
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to  enable  me  to  cut  down  some  branches  with  which 
to  foni\  a  slight  hut  I  managed  to  collect  a  few  to 
answer  my  purpose,  the  thick  trunk  of  a  tree  serving 
as  a  back.  In  spite  of  this  shelter,  it  was  very  cold ; 
but  of  course  I  made  up  my  mind  to  endure  it  as 
best  I  could,  and,  in  spite  of  hunger  and  anxiety,  it 
was  not  long  before  I  fell  asleep. 

What  time  had  elapsed  I  know  not,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  shrill  cry,  almost  like  that  of  a 
human  being.  I  shouted  out  for  help  before  I  was 
quite  awake,  thinking  it  must  come  from  my  com- 
panions, who  were  in  danger ;  but  when  completely 
aroused,  I  knew  too  well  that  it  was  the  shriek  of 
the  panther  which  so  often  makes  night  hideous  in 
the  forests  of  the  south.  What  the  brute  was  about, 
I  could  not  tell ;  but  as  I  knew  he  must  be  close  to 
me,  I  again  shouted  out,  hoping  to  frighten  him  away. 
At  the  same  time  clutching  hold  of  a  low  branch  of 
the  tree  which  hung  directly  overhead,  I  swung  myself 
into  it 

Presently  I  saw  the  panther  come  out  of  a  thicket 
close  at  hand,  and  smell  round  the  hut.  He  had 
only  just  discovered  me,  and  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  make  his  supper  off  my  body.  I  did 
not  feel  altogether  comfortable,  even  where  I  was,  aa 
I  had  a  belief  that  panthers  can  climb,  like  most  of 
the  cat  tribe,  and  that  he  might  take  it  into  his  head 
to  mount  the  tree.  I  had  no  weapon  besides  my 
knife,  but  with  that  I  managed  to  cut  off  a  pretty 
thick  branch,  with  which  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
defend  myself 
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As  I  found  it  very  cold  where  I  nat,  my  first 
object  was  to  try  and  drive  the  brute  away.  1 
therefore  kept  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  withered 
^ranches,  which  I  broke  off;  but  to  no  purpose. 
Still  snarling  ocoasionally,  he  kept  smelling  round 
and  round  the  tree,  frequently  casting  a  look  up  at 
me  with  his  glittering  eyes.  Now  and  then  he  went 
to  a  little  distance,  and  seemed  about  to  spring  into 
the  tree.  At  la.st  he  got  into  a  position  which  en- 
abled me  to  take  good  aim  at  him,  and  I  threw  a 
heavy  piece  of  a  branch,  which  hit  him  directly  on  the 
nose.  At  the  same  time  I  sprung  round  the  tree, 
80  as  to  be  concealed  from  his  view.  He  gave  an 
upward  glance;  but  not  seeing  me,  he  appeared 
to  be  seized  vrith  sudden  fright,  and,  greatly  to  my 
satisfaction,  went  muttering  away  into  the  depths  of 
the  wood. 

Trusting  that  the  panther  would  not  come  back, 
I  descended  the  tree,  and  once  more  sought  the 
shelter  from  which  he  had  driven  me.  The  inter- 
ruption to  the  night's  repose  had  been  somewhat 
unpleasant,  but  that  did  not  prevent  me  sleeping  on 
until  daylight ;  after  which  I  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion where  I  expected  to  find  the  lakelet  into  which 
my  rifle  and  knapsack  had  dropped. 

I  was  considering  what  I  should  do  for  food,  when 
I  observed  a  green  plant  of  a  bright  hue,  with  a  small 
head,  which  I  recognized  a,s  a  thistle,  the  roots  of  which 
I  had  seen  the  Indians  use  for  food.  PulKng  it  up,  I 
found  it  not  unlike  a  radish  in  taste  and  consiHtency. 
Searching  about,  I  soon  found  several  more;    and 
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ftl though  not  likely  to  l>e  very  nutritious,  the  roota 
served  to  stop  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  enabled 
mo  to  make  my  way  with  a  more  elastic  step. 

My  thoughts  were  occupied  as  to  the  probability 
of  finding  Maaley  and  the  sergeant  I  hoped  that, 
once  clear  of  the  forest,  they  might  encamp  and  make 
a  large  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  would  serve  to 
guide  me  to  them.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary, 
continue  searching  about,  we  might  miss  each  other. 

The  shore  of  the  lakelet  was  at  last  reached,  but 
my  first  glance  at  it  convinced  me  that  there  was 
every  probability  of  its  being  of  great  depth.  The 
clifib  over  which  my  ritle  and  knapsack  had  fallen 
went  sheer  down  into  it;  while  farther  on  the 
torrent  brought  a  large  supply  of  water,  which  found 
an  exit  on  the  opposite  side.  The  water  was  clear 
as  crystal,  and  from  the  shore  upon  which  I  stood  I 
could  see  the  bottom.  When  I  put  in  my  stick, 
however,  I  could  not  fathom  it — and  this  at  the 
shallowest  part.  Still,  my  existence  might  depend 
upon  recovering  my  rifle,  so,  throwing  oflT  my  clothes, 
I  plunged  in  and  swam  to  the  foot  of  the  cliflf.  I  felt 
sure  that  I  was  under  the  very  spot  from  whence 
the  things  had  fallen,  but  when  I  looked  down, 
notwithstanding  tlie  clearness  of  the  water,  I  could 
not  see  them,  nor  the  bottom,  and  this  at  once  con- 
vinced me  of  the  immense  depth,  I  had  therefore  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  recovering  my  rifle  and  knap- 
sack, and  swim  back,  not  altogether  without  some 
fear  of  being  sei^sed  with  cramp  from  the  coldness 
of  the  water 
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Quickly  dressing,  I  ran  on  to  warm  myself,  keeping 
as  before  to  the  west,  as  I  felt  sure  that  Manley  and 
the  sergeant  would  proceed  in  the  same  direction. 
Coming  to  a  high  mound  or  hill,  I  climbed  to  the 
top,  whence  I  could  obtain  a  pretty  extensive  view ; 
but  nowhere  could  I  see  any  objects  moving  which 
could  be  my  friends.  A  herd  of  elk  were  browsing 
in  the  far  distance,  and  a  number  of  mountain  sheep 
were  scampering  about  on  the  side  of  the  neigh- 
bouring height.  My  eyes  were  attracted,  however, 
by  some  wreaths  of  vapour  far  down  the  valley,  in 
the  direction  which  it  was  probable  Manley  and  the 
sergeant  had  taken.  The  vapour  might  arise  from  a 
fire  they  had  kindled;  but  when  I  looked  again, 
I  saw  not  only  one,  but  several  wreaths,  or  rather 
jets,  which  made  me  fear  Vhat  my  first  conjecture 
was  wrong.  However,  as  these  jets  appeared  in  the 
right  direction,  I  determined  to  go  towards  them. 

I  descended  from  the  height,  and  continued  my 
oourse,  feeling  unusually  weak  and  weary,  when,  some 
way  along  the  valley,  I  observed  several  circular 
holes,  full  of  mud  of  difierent  colours  bubbling  up, 
while  vapour  issued  from  various  fissures  in  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  a  sulphureous  odour  pervaded  the  air. 

Becoming  more  and  more  fatigued,  at  last  I  threw 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  ate  a  few  of  the  thistle 
roots  which  I  had  fortunately  brought  with  me.  I 
remember  noticing  a  large  hole  not  far  off,  but  it 
appeared  to  be  empty.  I  felt  very  drowsy,  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep  before  long,  my  head  resting  on 
my  knees;  when  suddenly  I  became  conscious  of  a 
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loud  rumbling  sound,  while  the  earth  beneath  me 
seemed  to  shake  and  upheave. 

Springing  to  my  feet,  what  was  my  horror  to  see, 
close  to  mc,  a  moss  of  dark  water  and  mud  rising 
up  in  the  8ha|)e  of  a  column  !  Higher  and  higher  it 
rose,  surrounded  by  volumes  of  vapour ;  while  from 
its  summit  was  scattered  far  and  wide  thick  lumps 
of  mud.  Becoming  aware  that  I  had  been  sleeping 
close  to  an  active  mud  geyser,  I  sprang  away  from  the 
dangerous  neighbourhood,  narrowly  escaping  being 
overwhelmed  with  the  hot  and  horrible  mixture. 
The  spout,  or  column,  I  should  think,  must  have 
risen  to  a  height  of  nearly  fifty  feet;  while  every  few 
seconds  loud  reports  were  heard,  and  with  each  re- 
port a  dense  volume  of  steam  shot  forth — the  ground 
meanwhile  shaking  violently. 

I  stood  watching  it  till,  gradually  decreasing,  the 
centre  part  of  the  column  sank  down  into  the  orifice 
from  which  it  had  been  expelled ;  and  within  a  short 
time  all  was  again  quiet.  The  mass  of  mud  which 
covered  the  ground,  and  coated  even  the  boughs 
of  the  neighbouring  trees,  alone  showed  the  violent 
outbreak  that  had  just  taken  place. 

As  I  advanced  the  valley  begar  to  narrow.  Miasma- 
tic vapours,  escaping  from  holes  and  creyices  on  either 
side,  fiUed  the  air,  making  it  difficult  to  breathe  with 
freedom,  so  I  hastened  on,  anxious  to  get  out  of  so 
horrible  a  region.  To  escape  from  it  I  climbed  a  hill, 
along  the  side  of  which  I  made  my  way  as  fast  as 
the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground  and  fallen  logs  and 
rocks  would  allow. 
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I  again  got  into  a  more  open  country,  where  1 
became  conscious  of  a  considerable  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  Hitherto  the  air  had  been  tolerably 
warm,  though  bracing ;  it  now  grew  sensibly  cooler. 
Thick  cijuds  were  gathering  in  the  sky.  The  wind, 
before  a  gentle  breeze,  now  rose  rapidly,  and  blew 
with  violence.  Tt  soon  became  icy  cold,  and  flakes  of 
snow  began  to  fall.  Without  a  fire,  I  felt  I  should 
well  nigh  perish.  At  all  events,  before  I  could  make 
a  fire  I  must  search  for  some  cavern  in  which  to 
light  it ;  or,  failing  to  find  a  cavern,  I  must  build  a 
hut  As  the  appearance  of  the  ground  did  not 
indicate  that  caverns  were  likely  to  exist  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  I  set  to  work  without  delay  to  collect 
materials  for  building  a  hut ;  and  having  cut  down  a 
number  of  pine  branches,  I  stuck  them  in  the  ground, 
weaving  their  tops  together  with  vines,  and  piling 
as  many  rough  pieces  of  bark  against  the  side  as  I 
could  find. 

In  vain  I  watched  for  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  which 
would  enable  me,  by  means  of  my  buming-giays,  to 
kindle  a  fire.  The  clouds  gathered  thicker  and  thicker ; 
and  no  hope  remained  of  my  being  able  to  obtain  the 
desired  spark.  Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the 
remaining  light,  I  searched  about  and  pulled  up  all 
the  thistle  roots  I  could  find.  With  this  hermit-like 
fare,  the  only  provender  I  was  likel}  to  obtain  while 
the  storm  husted,  I  retired  into  my  hut. 

Scarcely  had  I  got  under  shelter  when  down  came 
the  snow,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  countiy  was 
speedily  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white.     How  long 
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the  storm  might  last,  I  could  not  tell ;  it  might  blew 
over  in  one  or  two  hours,  or  days  might  elapse  before 
it  ceAsed.  It  was  too  early  in  the  year,  however,  to 
fear  the  setting  in  of  winter  weather,  even  in  that 
elevated  region,  or  my  condition  would  indeed  have 
been  deplorable. 

I  had  kept  an  opening  through  which  I  could  look 
over  the  valley,  in  case  my  friends  might  pass  that 
way.  But  night  came  on,  and  they  did  not  appear;  so, 
closing  up  my  window,  I  coiled  myself  away  to  sleep, 
as  the  size  of  my  hut  would  not  allow  me  to  stretch 
myself  at  full  length. 

I  had  little  fear  that  a  panther  would  break  into 
my  bower ;  but  I  was  not  so  confident  that,  should  a 
grizzly  6cent  me  out,  he  might  not  poke  in  his  nose. 
Still  I  could  trust  to  Him  who  had  hitherto  protected 
me.  I  had  my  knife  and  my  long  stick,  and,  at  all 
events,  I  might  give  Master  Bruin  an  unpleasant 
scratch  on  the  snout,  should  he  come  within  my 
reach. 

Notwithstanding  my  uncomfortable  position,  I  was 
soon  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  daybreak.  Had 
I  possessed  any  means  of  cooking  my  roots,  I  might 
have  made  a  tolerably  satisfactory  breakfast.  Indeed, 
although  they  assisted  to  sustain  life,  they  were  far 
from  wholesome  raw;  still,  to  quell  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  I  ate  them. 

The  stonn  continued  to  blow  with  as  much  vio- 
lence as  on  the  previous  evening,  and,  lightly  clad  aa 
I  was,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  rash  to  continue 
my  course  till  it  waa  over.     I  sincerely  hoped  that 
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Manley  and  the  sergeant  had  found  suitable  shelter. 
However,  as  they  could  Kght  a  fire,  and  had  abun- 
dance of  food,  I  was  pleased  to  think  that  they  were 
better  off  than  I  waa 

To  employ  the  time,  I  tried  to  manufacture  some 
traps  of  such  materials  as  I  possessed.  I  then 
bethought  me  that  I  had  a  fish-hook  in  my  pocket ; 
but  when  I  came  to  search  for  a  line  I  could  find 
none.  I  had,  however,  a  silk  neckerchief;  and 
having  unravelled  this,  I  twisted  it  with  the  greatest 
care  into  a  strong  thread.  It  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
time,  but  I  succeeded  in  three  or  four  hours  in  form- 
ing a  line  of  sufficient  length  for  my  purpose.  I  had 
plenty  of  loose  shot,  too,  which  I  split  for  weights.  I 
then  carefully  rolled  up  the  Une  round  a  piece  of 
wood,  ready  for  use  as  doon  as  I  should  reach  a  lake 
or  stream  likely  to  contain  trout. 

The  storm  lasted  upwards  of  two  days.  Although 
my  journey  was  thus  delayed,  I  felt  sure  my  friends 
would  likewise  have  been  prevented  from  travel- 
ling, and  thus  I  was  none  the  less  likely  to  meet 
them.  At  length  the  wind  subsided,  the  clouds  dis- 
persed, and  the  sun  shone  forth  with  dazzling  bright- 
ness on  the  snow,  which  began  quickly  to  disappear 
beneath  his  rays. 

Carrying  tha  traps  I  had  manufactured,  and  my 
fishing-line,  I  now  sallied  out  I  had  exhausted  all 
my  roots,  but  as  the  snow  cleared  away  I  obtained 
a  further  supply,  though,  hungry  as  I  was,  I  still  hid 
very  little  inclination  to  eat  them  raw. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  came  to  some  boiling 
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•prings ;  one  of  which,  although  the  water  was  of  in- 
tense heat,  was  little  larger  than  a  good-sized  caldron. 
I  threw  in  my  roots,  and  sat  down  beside  it  to  warm 
my  feet,  which  were  benumbed  with  the  melting 
snow.  While  my  frugal  dinner  was  cooking,  I  looked 
about  in  search  of  my  friends;  but  again  I  was  disap- 
pointed. When  I  thought  that  the  roots  were  suffi- 
ciently boiled,  I  raked  them  out  with  my  stick. 
They  were  certainly  more  palatable,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  prove  more  nutritious. 

Every  hour  was  now  of  importance,  for  Manley 
and  the  sergeant  would,  I  calculated,  be  pushing  on, 
under  the  belief  that  I  was  before  them.  I  had 
quenched  my  thirst  with  snow,  for  in  that  volcanic 
region  I  could  find  no  water  fit  to  drink ;  it  was 
either  intensely  hot,  or  so  impregnated  with  sulphur 
and  other  minerals  that  I  was  afraid  to  swallow  it 
I  saw  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary  again  to  camp, 
BO,  that  I  might  not  have  to  pass  the  night  without  a 
fire,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  light  by  means  of  my 
burning-glass,  before  the  sun  should  descend  too  low. 
The  wood  around  was  so  wet  that  I  feared,  after  aU, 
I  should  not  succeed;  but  having  made  my  way  to  a 
forest  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  I  discovered  some 
mo88  growing  under  the  branches  of  a  tree  which  had 
haltered  it  from  the  wei  Here  also  was  abundance 
of  dead  wood.  With  as  much  as  I  corid  caiTy  I  hurried 
back  into  the  open,  and  sitting  down,  brought  the  glass 
to  bear  on  the  now  fast  sinking  rays  of  the  sun.  I 
watched  the  efibct  with  almost  trembling  eagerness, 
tOl,  fipreatly  to  my  joy,  from  the  small  bright  spot 
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caneed  by  the  concentrated  rays  a  thin  thread  of 
flmoke  began  to  ascend  and  Rpread  over  the  mosfl. 
This  I  blew  gently,  placing  over  it  a  few  twigs  at  a 
time,  until  I  soon  had  a  brisk  firo  burning. 

The  phice  where  I  had  lighted  my  fire  wa/.  not  one 
at  which  I  wished  to  camp,  but  once  havi  iig  a  fire,  I 
could  carry  a  burning  brand  and  ignite  another  in 
some  more  convenient  situation.  I  wjis  not  long  in 
selecting  a  spot  close  under  a  rock,  where  I  soon  had  a 
fire  blazing  up.  I  thus  had  warmth,  although  I  was 
still  destitute  of  wholesome  food ;  and,  indeed,  I  found 
myself  weaker  than  I  had  ever  before  been. 

I  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  give  way  to  despon- 
dency, but  sombre  thoughts  would  intrude.  I  began 
to  fear  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  rejoin  my  friends ; 
that  they,  unable  to  find  mo,  would  suppose  that  1 
had  met  with  some  accident,  and  would  at  lengtl) 
make  their  way  to  the  fort  by  themselves.  Had  I 
possessed  my  rifle  and  knapsack,  I  should  have  had 
no  fear  on  the  subject,  but  the  only  means  I  had  of 
obtaining  food  were  precarious ;  and  I  could  not  cast 
off  the  thought  that,  should  I  continue  to  grow  weaker, 
I  might  ultimately  perish. 

I  was  soon  shown,  however,  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  desponded.  I  was  more  successful  with  my 
beaver  traps  than  I  had  expected;  and,  imperfectly 
formed  as  they  were,  I  caught  no  less  than  three 
animals  in  them,  which  afforded  me  ample  food,  and 
greatly  restored  my  strength. 

Pushing  on  over  a  wooded  height,  T  saw  below 
me  a  beautiful   lake  two  or  three  miles  long,  and 
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ulmost  a*?  many  broad.  I  htiHtened  down  to  \\t\ 
shore,  ar.J  having  caught  some  [^raHshoppers  on  tho 
way,  I  quickly  hud  my  line  in  tlie  water.  Having 
choHcn  a  favourable  spot,  HCiircely  a  moment  h^ul 
passed  before  I  hauled  out  a  siilmon-trout  a  i)ound 
or  more  in  weight.  In  half  an  hour  I  had  caught  a 
dozen — as  many  as  L  could  carry.  I  therefore  camf)ed 
and  cooked  some  of  tho  tish,  which  afforded  me  a 
more  satinfactory  su])per  than  I  had  ecten  for  many 
days. 

Seeing  a  stream  running  out  of  the  lake,  I  next 
morning  foUowtd  its  course.  I  cannot  describe  the 
beautiful  waterialls  which  I  pjisHcd  on  my  way,  or 
the  scenery,  which  was  altogether  very  fine.  I 
hastened  along,  believing  that  the  stream,  from  the 
direction  it  took,  would  lead  to  an  outlet  among  the 
mountains. 

I  had  thus  gone  oa  for  some  miles,  when  the  caiion 
down  which  I  was  travelling  widened,  and  suddenly  I 
saw  before  me  a  scene  far  more  wonderful  than  any 
I  had  yet  witnessed.  In  every  direction  over  the 
broad  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  rose  a 
number  of  jets  of  sparkling  water  far  surpassing  in 
beauty  the  artificial  fountains  in  the  most  celebrated 
gardens  of  royal  mansions. 

I  hurried  on,  to  get  a  more  perfect  sig^it  of  this 
wonderful  region.  Suddenly,  from  a  high  mound 
some  thirty  feet  or  more  .above  the  level  of  tho  plain, 
I  saw  a  jet  burst  forth,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty  fo»it — «-  perffict  goyfier,  tho  .^imt  real  one  I  ha^i 
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yet  seen.  It  continued  plajing  for  fifteen  minutes 
or  more,  the  mass  of  water  falling  back  into  the 
basin,  and  then  running  over  the  edges  and  down  the 
sides  of  the  mound.  Others  were  playing  all  the 
time.  As  I  hastened  on,  from  another  cone  a  column 
shot  upwards  to  a  far  greater  height — considerably 
above  two  hundred  feet,  I  should  say — and  lasted 
very  much  longer  than  the  first.  The  intervening 
spaces  between  these  geysers  were  covered  with  grass; 
and  in  many  places  trees  rich  with  foliage  grew 
luxuriantly,  showing  that  there  was  no  danger  in 
venturing  among  them 

Another  beautiful  geyser,  which  burst  up  when  I 
was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  it,  had  the 
exact  appearance  of  a  fan.  On  examining  it,  I  found 
that  it  possessed  a  double  orifice,  which  discharged 
five  radiating  jets  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet;  the 
drops  of  spray  as  they  fell  perfectly  representing  the 
feathers  of  a  faa  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  effect.  The  eruption  lasted  nearly  thirty 
minutes,  the  water  preserving  its  elegant  form  dur- 
ing the  whole  time.  About  forty  feet  from  it  dense 
masses  of  vapour  ascended  from  a  hole,  emitting  at 
the  same  time  loud  sharp  reports.  As  I  looked  along 
the  river  I  saw  small  craters  of  every  conceivable  form; 
some  were  quiescent,  while  others  poured  out  cascades 
forming  small  rivulets  which  ran  into  the  river. 

So  beautiful  and  curious  was  the  scene,  that  for  a 
time  I  forgot  my  perilous  position. 

I  had  no  fear  of  starving,  as  long  as  I  had  my  fish- 
ing-line and  traps,  and  was  able  to  light  a  fire;  but  I 
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knew  that  I  had  a  wild  and  nigged  road  to  pursue, 
and  probably  snow-capped  mountainfi  to  climb,  before 
I  could  reach  the  western  plains.  It  was  important, 
therefore,  to  obtain  Hubstantial  fare,  that  I  might  re- 
gain my  ftdl  strength  for  the  undertaking.  I  had  not,  of 
course,  given  up  all  hope  of  falling  in  with  my  friends, 
but  still  I  was  forced  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
missing  them.  I  wondered  that  we  had  not  yet  met, 
as  I  certainly  thought  they  would  have  taken  the 
same  direction  that  I  had  followed. 

I  must,  at  all  events,  spend  another  night  in  the 
valley;  and  I  was  looking  about  for  some  place  which 
would  afford  me  shelter,  when  I  saw,  a  short  distance 
off",  what  appeared  to  be  a  beautiful  grotto — consisting 
of  fantastic  arches,  pillars,  and  turrets,  with  hollows 
beneath  them,  in  one  of  which  I  might  find  a  comfort- 
able sleeping-place.  I  determined  to  explore  it,  and, 
after  collecting  wood  for  a  fire,  to  take  my  rod  and 
line  and  endeavour  to  catch  some  fish  in  the  river. 
I  should,  at  all  events,  have  no  difficulty  in  cooking 
them  in  one  of  the  numerous  boiling  caldrons  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Directly  behind  the  grotto  was  a 
forest  of  firs,  from  which  I  could  collect  an  ample 
supply  of  wood  for  my  fire,  as  also  small  branches  to 
form  my  couch,  should  the  ground  prove  damp. 

I  was  making  my  way  towards  the  grotto,  when  I 
heard  a  rumbling  sound,  and  directly  afterwards  twc 
jeta  of  water  spouted  from  its  midst — one  of  them 
rising  rapidly  to  the  height  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet, 
when,  spreading  out,  down  it  came,  the  scalding 
water  falling  in  a  dense  shower  on  every  side,  while 
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wreaths  of  steam  were  ejected  from  the  various  holes 
which  had  been  within  their  influence,  the  which  would 
speedily  have  parboiled  me,  had  I  not  at  once  inin  oil' 
to  a  safe  distance.  I  then  turned  back  to  look  at  the 
beautiful  phenomenon.  Although  the  jet  was  not  so 
lofty  as  many  of  the  other  geysers,  its  form  was  not 
less  beautiful,  assuming,  as  it  curled  over,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gigantic  ostrich  feather. 

I  had  received  a  lesson  not  to  trust  to  appearances, 
and  was  now  very  unwilling  to  take  up  my  lodgings 
in  any  one  of  the  curious  grottoes  which  lay  scattered 
about  in  the  valley.  They  might  be  perfectly  quiet, 
and  afford  me  comfortable  shelter;  or,  proving  treach- 
erous, a  stream  of  hot  water  might  burst  forth  from 
some  unperceived  vent  and  blow  me  fifty  feet  into  the 
air,  or  scald  me  to  death.  I  accordingly  resolved  to 
build  myself  a  bower  in  which,  although  it  would  not 
afford  me  so  much  shelter  as  a  cavern,  I  might  paso 
the  night  in  safety. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  before  the  sun  should 
disappear,  to  light  my  fire ;  and  having  fixed  upon 
a  spot,  I  repaired  to  the  woods  nearest  at  hand  to 
collect  the  fuel  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  saw 
rising  before  me  a  curious  white  mound,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  about  a  hundred  at  the 
base.  From  the  sujnmit  rose  a  small  puff  of  steam, 
like  that  escaping  from  the  lid  of  a  kettle;  but  I  saw, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  trees  around  it,  that  it  could 
not  for  many  years  have  sent  forth  any  dangerou'ii 
stream  of  hot  water.  Not  far  off  was  a  small  basin 
with  an  elegantly  9callopod  rim;  it  was  full  of  hot 
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water,  which  scarcely  bubbled  over.  "  Tliis  will  make 
me  a  capital  tish-kottle,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  so  I  will 
build  my  hut  near  here.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  rink." 

Having  seJect^l  a  clear  spot,  I  set  to  work  and 
piled  up  the  wood  for  my  fire.  This  was  the  first 
operation.  I  could  build  my  hut  in  the  dusk,  or 
even  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  should  it  be  necessary, 
after  I  had  caught  my  fish.  Then  taking  a  handful 
of  moss  into  the  open,  with  a  few  dry  sticks,  1 
quickly  lighted  it  with  my  burning-glass,  and  carry- 
ing it  back,  soon  had  my  fire  in  a  blaze.  I  next 
made  it  up  caiefuJly,  that  it  might  bum  uutU  I  came 
back,  and  hurried  down  to  the  river.  I  was  doubtful 
whether  trout  were  to  be  found  in  water  into  which 
hot  streams  were  constantly  pouring;  however,  aa 
most  of  them  became  cold  before  they  reached  the 
main  current,  1  thought  it  possible  that  I  might  be 
suocessfuL  In  the  expectation  of  catching  fish,  I  had 
omitted  to  set  my  traps ;  or  rather,  occupied  by  the 
wonderful  scenes  around  me,  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  matter.  In  vain  1  threw  in  my  line,  baited 
with  an  active  grasshopper:  not  a  fish  would  bite.  I 
went  higher  up  the  river,  where  fewer  hot  springs 
ran  into  it,  but  I  was  equally  unsuccessful 

The  shadows  beginning  to  spread  over  the  valley 
warned  uie  that  I  must  retirni  to  my  camping  ground 
and  content  myself  with  a  few  thistle  roota  for  supper ; 
and  T  had  just  wound  up  my  line,  when  my  ear 
caught  the  soimd  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  shot  fired 
at  some  distance  up  the  valley.     It  was  so  feint, 
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however,  that  I  thought  it  might  possibly  be  a  sound 
emitted  by  some  geyser  or  fire-hole.  Just  then  a 
deer  came  bounding  along,  a  short  distance  off.  On 
seeing  me  it  swerved  slightly  out  of  its  course,  and 
as  it  did  so  I  perceived  a  stream  of  blood  flowing 
from  its  side. 

"  That  tvas  a  shot,  then  t  *'  I  exclaimed ;  "  and  my 
friends  must  have  fired  it." 

My  first  impulse  was  to  run  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  shot  came,  but  on  looking  at  the  deer  I 
perceived  that  it  was  slackening  its  pace ;  and  afbei 
a  few  more  bounds,  down  it  sank  to  the  ground,  not 
one  hundred  yards  from  me. 
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CHAPTErv  XIL 

I  aUL  TBI  DBKIl — MOBS  W0HDII18— MBIT  MAMLBT  AND  IBKOBAJra  OUITO  AT 
tABT — A  rLIABAMT  BTBKIWO— FABOBBD  WITH  THIKHT  AMIDBT  ■PAAKUITQ 
n-BBAMS — OCR  HABAJLDOUS  JODKNBT  OTBK  THB  HOUNTAIlfB — BATB 
AJIBITAI.  AT  irOBT  HABWOOD — WBLOOMBD  BT  TBB  OOMMAITDAHT — AM 
■ZfBDITION  OBOANIZBD  TO  PRITB  THB  INDIANS  BBOM  THB  OOCNTRT— 
MANLBT  OOMMANDB  IT — I  AOOOMTAVT  HIM — MBBT  BABNBT  AND  KI.ITI, 
STILL  BOUND  FOR  OALITORNIA  -  BARNBT  OIYBS  AN  AOOOUNT  OB  THBIR 
B80APB — TUBIR  JOVRNBT  BTOFPBD — TBBT  BBTURN  WITH  US — WB  MBBT 
riOMIMQO  AND  HIS  SQUAW — TBLLS  US  THAT  BB  HAS  BURIBD  THB  WAR- 
HATOHBT — OBAR  AN  ALAKMINO  AOOOUNT  OB  BARTLB — ABCBN9  THB 
MOUNTAIN  TO  WHBRB  WB  LBBT  UNOLB  JBTB — BIND  HIM  AND  OLA.RIOB 
WBLIi — HB  HAS  OBTAINBD  A  LAROB  BUPPLT  OB  PBLTRIBS — OUR  RBTURM 
TO  WINNBMAK'B  OAMP — MATSOTTA  AOOOXPAKIBB  OLAJUOB  TO  ROAJUVS 
WATRR. 

,LTHOUGH  I  had  not  forgotten  the  friends 
I  hoped  soon  to  see,  my  instinct  as  a  hunter 
made  me  anxious  to  secure  the  deer,  as  it 
might  possibly  get  up  again,  and  be  lost  to 
us  by  springing  into  the  river.  Acting  on 
this  impulse,  therefore,  I  ran  up  to  the 
wounded  animal.  The  poor  brute  was  endeavouring 
to  rise  on  its  knees,  so,  hamstringing  it  with  my 
knife,  I  effectually  prevented  it  from  escaping.  I 
had,  however,  to  approach  it  cautiously,  for  a  blow 
from  its  antlers,  even  in  its  present  state,  might  prove 
dangerous.  I  managed  at  length  to  reach  its  throat, 
when  its  struggles  speedily  ceased. 
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I  now  looked  round  for  my  friends,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  seeing  them  at  any  moment,  for  I  was  sure 
they  would  foUow  the  deer;  but  they  did  not  come. 
Still  I  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  The  animal 
had  been  shot  by  a  riile  l)ullet;  it  was  a  rifle  I  had 
heard  fired.  Had  Indian  hunters  sliot  the  deer,  they 
would  certaiidy  have  followed  more  closely  at  its 
heels;  and  besides,  they  were  not  likely  to  have 
rifles. 

After  having  secured  the  deer,  I  hastened  in  the 
direction  from  whence  it  had  come,  expecting  that 
every  moment  would  solve  the  mystery.  Yet,  eager 
as  I  was,  my  eyes  could  not  avoid  remarking  the 
wonderful  objects  around  me.  On  one  side  was  a 
basin,  its  projecting  rim  carved  with  marvellously 
intricate  tracery,  while  the  waters  within  were 
tinted  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  On  the 
other  side  api)eared  a  mass  greatly  resembling  an 
ancient  castle.  It  rose  more  than  forty  feet  above 
the  plain,  while  in  its  midst  was  a  turret  of  still 
greater  dimensions.  A  succession  of  steps,  formed  by 
the  substances  in  the  water  which  had  become  har- 
dened, led  up  to  it,  ornamented  with  bead  and  sheli 
work;  while  large  masses,  shaped  like  cauliflowers  or 
spongy-formed  corals,  projected  from  the  walls.  Out 
of  this  curious  stnicture,  as  I  was  passing  it,  shot  a 
column  of  water  sixty  feet  or  more  in  height,  vast 
volumes  of  steam  escafiing  at  the  same  time. 

It  seems  curious  that  I  should  have  been  able  to 
remark  these  objects  at  a  time  when  my  mind  wa? 
occupied  by  a  matter  of  *o  much  importarc<*    Still  T 
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could  not  avoid  seeing  the  objects;  and  although  1 
did  not  at  the  time  think  much  about  them,  they 
stamped  their  imjiression  on  my  mind  as  I  went 
along.  Suddenly  two  figures  appeared,  which  put 
every  other  object  out  of  my  sight.  My  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  them;  I  had  no  douitt  that  they  were 
Manley  and  Sergeant  Custis,  I  shouted.  They  saw 
and  heard  me,  and  came  hurrying  forward,  and  we 
were  soon  warmly  shaking  hands. 

"  Ralph,  my  dear  fellow !  we  feared  that  you  were 
lost,"  exclaimed  Manley,  "and  we  have  been  hxmting 
for  you  day  after  day.  How  haggard  you  look ! 
How  did  you  manage  to  lose  us  ?  and  what  has  become 
of  your  i-ifle  ? " 

These  and  numerous  other  questions  I  had  briefly 
to  answer.  How  they  had  missed  me,  they  could  not 
very  clearly  tell.  Instead,  however,  of  coming  west- 
ward, they  had  for  some  time  hunted  about  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  where  they  had  at  first  lost 
sight  of  me.  At  length  they  reached  one  of  my 
camps,  and  from  thence  they  had  followed  me  up, 
although  they  had  been  compelled,  as  I  had,  to  take 
shelter  during  the  storm. 

Of  course,  they  were  as  much  delighted  as  I  was 
with  the  extraordinary  region  in  which  we  found 
ourselves ;  and  I  could  now  enjoy  an  examination  of 
its  wonders  far  more  than  I  did  at  first. 

We  were  very  anxious  to  push  on,  in  order  to  carry 
relief  to  our  friends,  and  to  punish  the  Arrapahas  for 
their  audacious  raid  on  our  territory,  but  that  evening 
re  could  proceed  no  farther.     Wo  thfrefore  cut  up 
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the  deer,  and  carried  as  much  of  its  flesh  as  we 
required  to  camp,  where  we  built  a  hut,  and  em- 
ployed Jhe  evening  in  preparing  the  venison  for 
the  remainder  of  our  journey — for  we  had  snowy 
heights  to  surmount,  where  we  might  be  unable  to 
meet  with  game.  An  abundant  meal  and  a  night's 
rest  completely  set  me  up ;  and  my  friends  insisting 
on  alternately  keeping  watch,  I  was  allowed  to  sleep 
on  without  interruption. 

I  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  next  few  days  of  our 
journey.  We  worked  our  way  along  the  rugged  gorges 
through  which  the  river  forced  a  passage,  and  we 
had  torrents  to  cross,  precipitous  mountains  to  climb, 
amid  glaciers  and  masses  of  snow,  where  by  a  false 
step  we  should  have  been  hurled  to  destruction. 
But  we  were  mercifully  preserved. 

Game  in  these  wild  regions  is  scarce,  and  we  were 
frequently  hard  pressed  for  food.  In  one  of  the 
valleys,  at  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  our  journey, 
nowhere  was  a  drop  of  drinkable  water  to  be  found. 
For  hours  we  walked  on,  with  bright  fountains  bub- 
bling up  on  every  side;  but  they  were  scalding  hot, 
or  so  impregnated  with  minerals  that  we  dared  not 
touch  them.  Our  fate  promised  to  be  like  that  of 
Tantalus :  with  water  on  every  side,  we  were  dying 
of  thirst.  At  length  I  espied,  high  up  on  the 
mountain  slope,  a  little  green  oasis,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  small  dinner-plate.  I  scrambled  up  to  it,  and, 
putting  down  my  hand,  found  a  fountain  of  cool 
bright  water  issuing  forth.  I  shouted  to  my  com- 
panions, who  quickly  joined  me.     Never  wa^  uactar 
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drank  with  more  delight ;  and,  revived  and  strength- 
ened, we  again  pushed  on« 

Sometimes  we  slept  in  caverns,  sometimes  in  huts 
built  of  clods  and  boughs.  Frequently  we  had  to 
camp  on  the  bare  ground,  without  shelter,  our  feet  as 
close  to  the  fire  as  we  could  venture  to  place  them 
without  running  the  risk  of  their  being  scorched. 

At  last,  to  our  great  joy,  we  saw  the  western 
plains  stretching  out  before  us.  I  call  them  the 
plains,  although  hills  of  all  heights  rose  in  their 
midst.  Far  away  to  the  south-west  was  the  great 
Salt  Lake;  while  in  front  of  us  were  the  mountainous 
regions  bordering  the  Pacific, — California  and  its 
newly-discovered  gold-mines.  Now  descending  steep 
slopes,  now  traversing  gorges,  now  climbing  down 
precipices,  now  following  the  course  of  a  rapid  stream, 
we  ultimately  reached  level  ground,  and  at  last  arrived 
at  Fort  Harwood. 

"  Why,  Broadstreet,  my  dear  fellow !"  exclaimed  the 
commandant,  who,  with  a  number  of  other  officers, 
came  out  on  seeing  us  approach,  "  wo  had  given  you 
up  as  lost !  Some  emigrants  who  escaped  from  a  train 
which  was  attacked  reported  that  every  white  man 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  for  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, had  been  murdered.  They  had  heard,  also,  that 
an  officer  and  his  men  had  been  cut  off",  so  we  naturally 
concluded  you  were  the  unhappy  individual." 

"Such  would  have  been  our  fate,  if  we  had  at- 
tempted to  get  through  the  pass ;  but,  guided  by  my 
friend  here,  we  crossed  the  mountain,  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  you  to  send  a  force  of  sufficient  strength 
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to  drire  back  the  Indians,  with  their  rascally  white 
allies,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 

"  The  very  thing  I  ])urposed  doing,  if  1  could  obtain 
a  trustwortliy  guide,"  said  the  commandant. 

"  You  could  not  have  a  more  trustworthy  one  than 
my  friend,  Ralph  Middlemore,"  answered  Manley. 
"  He  knows  the  mountains  better  than  any  white 
man  we  are  likely  to  find;  and  as  for  Indians,  I 
would  not  put  confidence  in  one  of  them." 

Of  course,  I  at  once  expressed  my  willingness  to 
undertake  the  duty  proposed ;  and  the  expedition 
was  speedily  arranged.  Our  troops  may  not  have 
had  a  verj-  military  appearance,  but  the  men  knew 
how  to  handle  their  rifles,  and  had  had  experience  in 
border  warfare.  We  numbered  fifty  in  aU,  besides 
the  drivers  of  the  baggage  horses  and  mules  convey- 
ing our  provisions  and  ammunition.  All  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  encumbrances  were  dispensed  with, 
our  camp  equipage  consisting  of  a  few  iron  pots,  tin 
cups,  and  plates.  Lieutenant  Broad^  reet  had  com- 
mand of  the  party,  and  he  was  directed  to  select  a 
fit  site  for  a  new  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roaring 
Water,  to  assist  in  holding  the  Arrapahas  in  check 
for  the  future. 

Not  an  hour  was  lost;  and  by  sunrise,  two  days 
after  our  arrival,  we  commenced  our  march.  I  h«ad 
advised  Maaley  to  let  me  go  ahead  with  a  few  of  the 
mast  experienced  men,  to  act  as  scouts,  that  we 
might  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  still  held  the 
pass ;  but  two  days  had  gone  b^  without  any  signs 
of  the  Indians     The  remains  of  their  fires,  however, 
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diiowed  that  they  had  been  there  not  long  before^ 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  encamp,  I  caught  sight  of  two  figures  coming  over 
the  brow  of  a  slight  elevation.  I  rubbed  my  eyes; 
was  it  fancy,  or  did  I  really  see  Klitz  and  Barney 
before  me,  precisely  as  I  had  seen  them  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  when  attempting  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  farm?  No  doubt  about  it.  There  was 
Barney  wheeling  a  barrow,  and  Klitz,  with  a  couple 
of  muskets  on  his  shoulder,  marching  behind  him. 
Had  I  been  inclined  to  superstition,  I  might  have 
supposed  that  I  beheld  a  couple  of  ghosts,  or  rather 
beings  of  another  world;  but  I  was  convinced,  unless 
I  was  the  victim  of  some  optical  delusion,  that  the 
two  worthies  were  there  in  flesh  and  blood. 

I  did  what  every  one  should  do  when  there  exists 
any  doubt  about  a  matter, — I  hastened  forward  to 
solve  tho  mystery.  No  sooner  did  they  see  me  than 
Klitz  dropped  his  muskets,  and  Barney,  letting  go 
the  handles  of  his  wheel-barrow,  stood  gazing  at  me 
with  open  eyes  and  outstretched  hands. 

"Arrah,  now,  it's  the  young  masther  himself!" 
exclaimed  Barney;  whilst  the  German  uttered  an 
exclamation  which  I  did  not  comprehend.  "Sure, 
now,  we  were  afther  thinking  your  honour  was 
kilt  intirely,"  continued  Barney.  "Might  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  ax  where  your  honoui'  comes  from  now  ?  ** 

"  Let  me   inquire   where    you    come    from,  and 

how  you  escaped  from  the  burning  house,"  I  said. 

"Although  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  I  would  rather  you 

had  rejoined  your  regiment" 
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"Sure,  Mister  Ralph  dear,  we  were  ^  fcumed  as  dead, 
and  it  would  have  been  sore  against  our  consciences 
to  take  sarvice  under  the  circumstances.  But  your 
honour  was  axin'  how  we  escaped.  Sure,  when  1 
was  hunting  for  the  Redskin  spy,  didn't  I  find  out 
the  root-house.  And  so,  afther  matters  came  to  the 
worst,  we  got  in  there,  with  food  enough  to  last  until 
those  thieves  who  wanted  our  scalps  had  taken  them- 
selves off.  As  to  cutting  our  way  through  the  enemy, 
I  knew  well  enough  that  would  not  suit  me;  for 
I  could  not  run,  and  Klitz  would  have  been  a  mark 
a  mile  off.  So,  when  you  rushed  out,  he  and  I 
dropped  down  through  the  trap  and  stowed  ourselves 
away.  The  Indians,  marcifuUy,  niver  came  to  look 
for  us.  In  truth,  while  they  were  hunting  about  down 
came  the  building  on  their  heads,  and  we  could  hear 
their  shrieks  and  cries  as  they  tried  to  scramble  out 
from  among  the  flames.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a 
small  vent-hole  far  away  up  in  a  comer,  we  should 
have  been  suffocated,  maybe.  All  day  long  we  could 
hear  them  screeching  and  hallooing  outside  the  house; 
but  before  night  the  thieves  of  the  world  took  them- 
selves off,  we  suppose,  for  all  was  silent 

"  At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  we  thought  we 
might  safely  venture  to  take  a  few  mouthfuls  of  fresh 
air,  and  begin  to  work  our  way  out  from  among  the 
ruins.  It  was  no  easy  job,  but  we  got  free  at  last 
Neither  Redskin  nor  white  man  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
of  all  the  buildings,  the  hut  and  th«  mill  only  were 
standing.  The  villains  had  carried  off  all  our  blajiket& 
ftnd  most  of  the  oooking-pots,  but  enough  waa  left 
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for  our  wants,  seeing  that  we  had  nothing  to  pat  in 
them.  However,  Klitz  was  not  the  boy  to  starve. 
He  soon  caught  some  fish,  and  I  got  hold  of  a  sheep 
which  came  up  to  the  door ;  and  if  there  had  only 
been  a  dhrop  of  the  cratur',  we  should  have  lived 
like  princes.  One  thing  there  was  which  the  Indians 
had  not  carried  off,  and  that  was  a  wheel-barrow. 
When  Klitz  saw  it,  'We  will  go  to  California !'  says 
he.  Says  I,  *  I'm  the  boy  for  it!*  So,  as  we  had  our 
muskets  and  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition,  afbher 
drying  the  mutton  and  making  some  other  necessary 
preparations  we  set  off.  The  Indians  had  left  the 
country,  and  no  one  stopped  us,  so  surely  your  honour 
won't  be  so  hard  as  to  stop  us  now!" 

"That  must  depend  on  what  Lieutenant  Broad- 
street  has  to  say  in  the  matter,"  I  observed.  "  I  am 
under  his  orders,  and  will  conduct  you  to  him." 

Elitz  elongated  his  visage  on  hearing  this,  but 
Barney  took  the  matter  with  his  usual  good-humour. 

In  consideration  of  the  dangers  the  men  had  gone 
through,  and  their  conduct  in  the  defence  of  the  farm, 
the  lieutenant  treated  them  kindly.  He  could  not 
allow  them  to  continue  on  their  way  to  California, 
of  course,  which  they  most  certainly  would  never 
have  reached,  but  he  inflicted  no  greater  punishment 
than  ordering  them  to  mount  the  baggage-mules  and 
return  with  us. 

We  did  not  entirely  rely  on  Barney's  report  that 
the  Indians  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  though  it  per- 
haps made  us  less  cautious  than  we  would  otherwise 
have  been.     As  I  was  well  mounted,  I  frequently 
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went  on  a  considerable  distance  ahead,  eager  to  fall 
in  with  some  one  from  whom  I  might  gain  intelli- 
gence of  Uncle  Jeff,  Clarice,  or  our  friends.  I  did 
not  suppose  that  Uncle  Jeff  would  remain  in  the 
mountains  where  we  had  left  him,  but  that  he  would 
certainly  have  come  down  to  meet  us ;  or  perhaps, 
should  Bartle  and  Gideon  have  escaped,  he  might 
have  rejoined  them  and  returned  to  Roaring  Water. 

We  had  got  through  the  pass,  and  were  about  to 
march  to  the  southward,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking 
the  enemy,  should  they  bo  still  lingering  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  when  I  saw  smoke  ascending  from  the 
level  ground  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
some  way  ahead.  On  watching  it,  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  rose  from  an  encampment  of  white  or  red  men. 
As  there  was  little  doubt  that  information  could  be 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants,  whoever  they  were, 
the  sergeant  and  I,  with  two  well-mounted  troopers, 
rode  forward,  keeping  on  the  alert  to  guard  against 
coming  suddenly  on  an  enemy. 

As  we  got  nearer,  I  saw,  by  means  of  a  telescope 
which  I  had  obtained  at  the  fort,  an  Indian  camp  of 
a  more  permanent  character  than  I  had  yet  fallen  in 
with  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  was  a  proof  that 
the  inhabitants  were  friendly. 

In  a  short  time  several  persons  appeared ;  and  on 
seeing  us  one  of  them  came  /orward,  habited  in  the 
costume  of  a  chief,  a  quiver  at  his  back  and  a  bow  in 
his  hand.  A  squaw  followed  him.  He  stopped  and 
gazed  at  me.  Then,  as  I  rode  on,  he  advanced,  and, 
putting  ."^ut  his  hand,  exclaimed^ — 
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**  You  know  me ! — Piomingo.  This  my  squaw, 
fou  save  my  life  and  her  life,  and  I  am  ever  your 
friend." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and 
that  he  could  give  me  information  I  very  much  de- 
sired. In  the  course  of  conversation  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  talked  with  Winnemak,  and  had  buried, 
as  he  said,  the  war-hatchet;  and  he  had  therefore 
come  and  settled  in  that  district.  He  had  also  pre- 
served my  horse  with  the  greatest  care ;  and,  he  added, 
he  was  ready  to  restore  him  to  me  in  good  condition. 
With  regard  to  Uncle  Jeflf,  he  could  teU  me  nothing. 
As  my  uncle,  however,  had  not  r^oined  Winnemak, 
I  concluded  that  the  latter  was  still  in  the  mountains, 
well  contented  with  his  new  locality,  and  engaged  in 
shooting  and  trapping. 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  my  other 
friends  ?"  I  asked. 

One  white  man,  he  said,  had  gone  to  Winnemak's 
camp;  and  from  his  description  I  had  little  doubt  that 
the  person  he  spoke  of  was  either  Bartle  or  Gideon. 
I  was  very  sure,  however,  that  either  of  them  would 
without  delay  have  rejoined  Uncle  Jeff.  What  Pio- 
mingo told  me  about  the  other  caused  me  much  anxiety. 
He  had  been  captured  by  the  Arrapahas,  he  said,  who 
had  carried  him  about  with  them ;  probably,  accord- 
ing to  their  cruel  custom,  with  the  intention  of 
ultimately  putting  him  to  death  in  some  barbarous 
manner. 

As  Piomingo  volunteered  to  lead  a  party  of  us  in 
search  of  the  ms.raudei'S,  who  still  had,  aocor«]in|r  tc 
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his  report,  a  white  man  with  them,  I  at  once  accepted 
hifl  offer,  and  would  gladly  have  set  off  immediately ; 
but  it  was  important  first  to  cairy  assistance  to 
Uncle  Jeff  and  Clarice,  who  could  not  fail — so  Manley 
thought — to  require  it.  He  and  I,  with  twenty 
troopers  and  some  of  our  baggage  animals,  accordingly 
turned  to  the  northward,  leaving  Sergeant  Custis  and 
the  remainder  of  our  force  to  watch  the  pass,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Arrapahas. 

We  pushed  on  as  fast  as  our  horses  would  go,  the 
lieutenant  being  fully  as  eager  as  I  was,  but  it  took 
OS  two  days  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Manley  declared  that  he  could  not  have  found  the 
spot  had  it  not  been  for  my  assistance.  We  here 
formed  camp,  while  he  and  I,  with  six  of  our  strongest 
baggage  animals,  and  men  to  look  after  them,  took 
our  way  up  the  mountain. 

I  need  scarcely  describe  the  route.  Sometimes  we 
made  tolerable  progress,  at  other  times  we  had  to  use 
the  greatest  caution  to  escape  faUing  over  the  preci- 
pices which  we  had  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other.  But  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  undertaking 
was  forcing  our  way  through  the  primeval  forests, 
over  trunks  of  trees,  and  through  pools  of  water,  into 
which  the  horses  sank  up  to  their  knees.  The  poor 
brutes  had  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it.  The  men, 
armed  with  thick  sticks,  went  behind  whacking  them 
unmercifully,  while  others  dragged  away  at  their 
heads.  I  was  thankful  to  have  the  task  of  acting  as 
guide,  although  it  was  not  an  easy  one — having  cverj 
now  find  th«n  to  climb  over  fallen  logs  or  leap  across 
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pools.  I  was,  however,  saved  the  pain  of  witnessing 
the  sufferings  of  the  animals ;  and  I  determined,  if 
possible,  to  find  an  easier  path  down  again. 

At  length  a  height  which  separated  us  from  the 
first  valley  was  passed;  and  looking  down,  to  our 
infinite  satisfaction  we  caught  sight  of  a  well-con- 
structed hut,  with  a  wreath  of  smoke  ascending  from 
its  chimney.  All,  then,  was  likely  to  be  well.  Manley 
and  I,  leaving  our  men  to  follow  with  the  animals, 
hurried  down,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  were  shaking  hands  with  Uncle  Jeff  and  Clarice. 
I  need  scarcely  describe  how  Manley  and  my  fair 
young  sister  met,  but  it  was  very  evident  that 
they  were  not  sorry  to  see  each  other.  Eachel  came 
out,  beaming  with  smiles ;  and  in  a  short  time  Fat 
Sperry  appeared,  followed  by  another  person  whom  I 
was  truly  glad  to  see — Gideon  Tuttle.  The  latter  had 
joined  Uncle  Jeff  some  days  before.  Although  des- 
perately wounded,  he  had  managed  to  make  his 
escape,  and  had  lain  in  hiding  in  the  mountains 
for  several  days,  till  he  had  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  travel  The  report  he  gave  us  of  Bartle, 
however,  was  truly  alarming.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians, 
and,  Gideon  feared,  must  have  been  put  to  death  by 
them;  but  when  I  told  hira  what  Piomingo  said,  he 
became  more  hopeful  as  to  the  fate  of  his  old  friend. 

"  If  he  is  alive,  we  will  find  him  out,  wherever  he 
may  be !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Even  if  the  varmintfl  have 
him  in  the  middle  of  their  camp,  we  will  nxaua^  to 
Bet  him  free." 
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Uncle  Jeff,  aa  I  expected,  had  not  been  idle.  £vei 
since  the  day  we  had  left  him,  he  had  been  hunting 
and  trapping,  and  had  collected  a  large  store  of  skins 
of  all  sorts  of  animals,  with  dried  meat  enough  to  sup- 
ply an  army.  The  baggage  animals  we  had  brought 
could  carry  but  a  Kmall  amount  of  the  stores  collected 
by  Uncle  Jeft*.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  a 
larger  number  should  be  sent  up  aa  soon  as  possible, 
to  bring  away  the  remainder.  Who  was  to  take 
charge  of  them  ?  was  the  question.  Uncle  Jeff,  Gideon, 
and  I,  were  naturally  anxious  to  return  to  Roaring 
Water,  that  we  might  get  up  huts  and  re-establish 
ourselves  before  the  commencement  of  winter. 

While  we  were  in  this  dilemma,  Winnemak  and 
several  of  his  braves  appeared.  On  hearing  of  f 'ir 
difficulty,  he  said,  "Commit  them  to  my  care.  T 
will  protect  them  with  my  life — although  I  believe  no 
one  will  venture  up  here  to  carry  them  off.  I  have, 
as  yet,  had  few  opportunities  of  showing  my  grati- 
tude. I  failed  to  assist  you,  when  I  wished  to  do  so, 
against  the  Arrapahas ;  but  in  this  matter  I  can,  at 
aU  events,  render  you  a  service." 

"Where  will  Maysotta  remain  while  you  are  up 
in  the  moimtains  ?"  asked  Uncle  Jeff,  after  he  had 
accepted  Winnemak's  offer. 

"Oh,  let  her  come  with  us!"  exclaimed  Clarice. 
"  I  wish  to  show  her  that  I  am  grateful  for  the 
service  which  she  rendered  me ;  and  she  may  perhaps 
be  pleased  with  the  life  we  lead  She  has  several 
times  expressed  a  wish  to  know  how  white  people 
■pend  their  timcv" 
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The  chief,  who  seldom  interfered  with  the  move- 
ments of  his  daughter,  replied  that  she  was  at  liberty 
to  do  as  she  wished,  and  that  we  should  find  her  in 
the  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Lieutenant  Broadstreet  had  to  rejoin  his  men  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  no  time,  therefore,  was  lost  in 
commencing  our  journey  down  the  mountain.  Winne- 
mak  and  several  of  his  people  were  left  in  charge  of 
Uncle  Jeff's  hut  and  stores. 

We  had  not  a  few  difficulties  to  encounter  on  our 
return,  but  Clarice,  by  whose  side  Manley  rode  when- 
ever the  path  would  permit,  endured  them  bravely; 
and  we  ultimately,  without  accident,  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  where  we  found  Maysotta  encamped 
with  the  remainder  of  her  people.  She  was  well 
pleased  with  the  proposal  Clarice  made  to  her ;  and 
her  baggage  being  put  into  little  bulk,  she  mounted 
her  horse  and  accompanied  us  forthwith. 
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OUT,  rOLLOWKD  BT  A  BTRONO  fAKTT  VNDKB  BBBOBANT  OCTSTIS — WB  DIS- 
OOTBB  THB  TRAIL,  AMD  I^LLOW  IT  UP~HOBKIBLB  OBUXLTIBa  PKAOTIBBD 
BT  IKDIANB  ON  THKOt  TBIBONBRS  —  THB  TBAIL  LKADS  ALOMQ  TBB 
HOQVTAIir — WE  HBB  A  FiaUBB  ABOVB  US— IT  IS  BARTIJC — IB  HE  AUYB? 
— JUST  IN  TIUB — QIDBON  AMD  I  BTAT  BT  HIH — I  AVTBAWAILDB  BBT  OWW 
TO  OBTAl  HELP — PIOMINOO  BAB  BENT  A  LITTER  —  WB  ARRIYE  SAFE 
AT  BOARma  WATER — HARD  AT  WORK  RBBUILDIKO  THB  HOUSE  —  A 
fORT  BBTABLIBHBD  —  BARMET  AMD  KLITE  JOIN  US  —  A  YIBIT  fROM 
MAinCiBT  —  A  FROPOBAL,  AMD  OONrBSSION  —  UMOLE  JEFP  AfPBOTBB  Of 
THB  BHOAOEMEMT  OP  MAMLET  AMD  CLARICE — WIMNBMAK  AMD  PIOIOMOO 
BBOOKB  OH&ISTIAMS.  AMD  IMBTRUCT  THEIR  PBOPLE  —  THB  BOUSE  RB- 
BUILT — SETTLERS  QATBER  ROUMD  UB,  AMD  UNCLB  JEPP'S  PARM  BEOOMKM 
THB  MOBT  nOURISHIMa  IM  THE  NEiaHBOUBHOOD. 

|i  S  we  approached  Piomingo's  camp,  or  rather 
village,  we  saw  him  hurrying  out  to 
me&   us. 

"  I  have  gained  information  for  you," 
he  said,  "  about  one  of  your  white  friends 
who  has  long  been  held  in  captivity  by 
the  Arrapahas.  The  party  who  have  him  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roaring  Water, 
if  they  are  not  there  still.  If  you  hasten  on,  you 
may  overtake  them;  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
approach  with  a  large  band,  in  caae  they  should  imme- 
diately kill  their  prisoner — they  have  already  ki.lled 
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Beveral  who  had  fallen  into  their  power — rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  allowing  him  to  escape.  My  advice 
is,  that  a  small  number  of  experienced  men  should 
pursue  them,  followed  by  a  larger  party  at  a  short 
distance;  and  I  willingly  offer  to  serve  as  a  scout  to 
accompany  the  first  party.  If  we  can  find  the  Arra- 
pahas  in  camp,  we  may  be  able  to  liberate  the  pri- 
soner; or  if  we  can  form  an  ambush  and  pounce 
suddenly  out  on  them,  we  may  manage  to  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  he  is  bound,  mount  him  on  one  of 
our  horses,  and  carry  him  off." 

As  we  were  convinced  that  the  white  man  of 
whom  Piomingo  spoke  was  Bartle  Won,  Uncle  Jeff 
and  Qideon  accepted  the  brave's  offer  without  hesita- 
tion. It  was  finally  settled  that  Piomingo,  Gideon, 
and  I  should  push  on  until  we  came  upon  the  trail  of 
the  Arrapahas,  and  that  a  party  of  twenty  men,  under 
Sergeant  Custis,  should  follow  us.  We  were  then 
cautiously  to  approach  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and 
endeavour  by  some  means  or  other  to  liberate  Bartle, 
We  had  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  plan,  for 
Piomingo  had  ever  been  celebrated  for  his  cunning 
and  audacity,  which  he  had  in  times  past  exercised 
in  less  reputable  ways  than  that  in  which  he  now 
proposed  to  employ  them.  Some  of  Winnemak  and 
Piomingo's  people,  who  were  now  on  good  terms, 
scoured  the  country  as  scouts ;  and  from  the  reports 
they  brought  us  we  were  satisfied  that  the  chief 
body  of  the  enemy  had  completely  deserted  the 
neighbourhood.  Still,  the  party  of  whom  Piomingo 
had   heard   might  lutve   remained   behind,   and  we 
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therefore  at  once  commenced  our  search  fbr  theii 
trail  * 

But  I  must  be  brief  in  my  account  For  two  days 
we  searched  in  every  direction,  scarcely  resting,  till 
at  length  we  discovered  a  trail  which  Piomingo  was 
confident  was  that  of  our  foes ;  and,  moreover,  he  said 
they  had  a  white  man  with  them.  They  had,  how- 
ever, he  thought,  passed  some  days  before.  Piomingo 
sent  back  one  of  his  men  to  urge  Sergeant  Custis 
to  come  on  rapidly ;  and  we  pushed  forward  as  fast 
as  wo  could  travel,  hoping  soon  to  overtake  the 
Arrapahas. 

After  following  the  trail,  we  found  that  it  took  the 
way  along  the  mountains.  This  was  rather  an  ad 
vantage  in  some  respects,  as,  being  accustomed  to 
mountain  travelling,  we  might  move  on  faster  thau 
those  of  whom  we  were  in  pursuit.  As,  however,  we 
were  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  we  were  obliged  to 
encamp  at  night,  although  the  dawn  of  day  found  us 
again  in  pursuit. 

Piomingo  thrilled  my  heart  with  horror  by  an 
account  which  he  gave  of  the  cruelties  practised  by 
the  savages  on  some  of  their  captives,  and  I  had  great 
fear  that  our  friend  Bartle  might  have  been  subjected 
to  the  same  horrible  tortures.  Piomingo  told  us  that 
he  himself  had  been  present  at  some  of  the  scenes  he 
described.  It  showed  me  how  debased  men,  formed 
in  the  imajje  of  God,  can  become,  when  they  have 
departed  from  Him,  and  how  cruel  by  nature  is  the 
human  heart,  which  can  devise  and  take  satisfaction 
in  the  infliction  of  luch  barbaritiea     The  white  men 
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who  were  thus  treated  had  done  nothing  to  injure 
the  Indians,  except^  in  attempting  to  defend  their  livet 
and  property  when  attacked.  The  captives  having 
been  brought  out  into  an  open  space,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  the  Indians  threw  off  their  usual  garments, 
and  dressed  themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  manner. 
One  of  their  victims  was  first  led  forward  and 
stretched  on  the  ground,  to  which  he  was  bound  by 
cords  and  pegs,  so  that  he  could  move  none  of  his 
limbs.  The  savages  then  commenced  a  wild  dance 
round  him,  jeering  and  mocking  him,  while  they 
desciibed  the  various  tortures  for  which  he  must 
be  prepared.  One  of  the  unfortunate  victim's  com- 
pactions was,  in  the  meantime,  held,  with  his  hands 
bouixd  behind  him,  and  made  a  witness  to  his  suffer- 
ings. The  savages,  as  they  danced  round  and  round 
him,  stooped  down  and  pricked  him  with  daggers  and 
knives,  taking  good  care  not  to  wound  him  mortally. 
Next  one  of  the  wretches,  seizing  his  knife,  cut  his 
scalp  from  off  his  head;  while  others  brought  some 
burning  embers  of  wood  and  placed  them  on  his 
breast. 

But  I  see  no  advantage  in  further  mentioning 
the  diabolical  cruelties  practised  by  these  savages  of 
which  Piomingo  told  us.  Far  removed  from  the 
benign  influences  of  Christianity,  these  red  men  only 
acted  according  to  the  impulses  of  their  barbarous 
nature.  The  thought  came  upon  me  with  great  force. 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  white  men  who  are  Christians  t« 
nend  the  blessed  light  of  the  gospel,  by  every  mean* 
in  their  power,  to  their  benighted  fellon  creatures  f 
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They  have  souls  as  we  have,  and  they  are  as  capable 
of  receiving  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as  we  are. 
Bold,  energetic  men,  imbued  with  the  love  of  souls, 
are  required,  who,  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  enjoyments 
of  civilization,  will  cast  themselves  fearlessly  among 
the  native  tribes,  and  by  patience  and  perseverance 
endeavour  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  the  message  of 
reconciliation,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  Him 
who  died  for  them. 

I  spoke  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  Piomingo  of 
this,  and  I  was  thankful  to  find  that  he  listened  not 
only  willingly  but  eagerly  to  what  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  "  I  see  that  you  are 
right.  Although  some  white  men  have  set  us  a  bad 
example,  it  is  no  reason  that  all  should  do  so.  The 
truths  f-bout  which  you  speak  are  independent  of 
man.  There  must  be  bad  white  men  as  well  as  bad 
red  men ;  but  I  am  sure  that  those  who  follow  the 
example  of  Him  of  whom  you  tell  me,  the  Son  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  must  be  good  men.  I  will  try  to  follow 
him,  and  when  we  get  back,  you  must  tell  me  more 
about  him." 

I  gladly  promised  to  do  so,  and  was  thankful  for 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Piomingo. 

Before  starting  next  morning  we  sent  a  message  to 
the  sergeant,  begging  him  to  keep  as  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  as  possible,  as  we  were  sure  the 
enemy  could  not  have  gone  far  up;  indeed,  their 
trail  led  along  the  lower  part  of  the  side.  They 
had  taken  this  direction,  probably,  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  a  view  over  the  plain,  and  thus  the 
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more  easily  escape  from  those  who  by  this  time,  they 
must  have  known  through  their  scouts,  were  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  although  they  could  not  be  aware  that 
our  small  party  was  so  close  at  their  heels.  In  a 
few  hours  more,  we  believed,  we  should  probably  be 
up  with  them;  and  we  hoped  that  while  they  were 
in  camp  we  might  find  some  means  or  other  of  re- 
leasing Bartle. 

Though  generally  keeping  our  eyes  ahead,  or  down 
on  the  plain,  I  happened  on  one  occasion  to  look 
up  the  mountain.  On  the  height  above  me  was  the 
figure  of  a  human  being.  I  pointed  it  out  to  my 
companions. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  a^  out  it,"  exclaimed  Gideon ; 
"what  you  see  is  a  cross,  with  a  man,  well-nigh 
stripped,  boimd  to  it." 

The  spot  was  one  difficult  of  access,  but  it  had 
been  reached  shortly  before,  and,  Piomingo  declared, 
by  Indians,  whose  trail  he  discovered  on  the  hard 
rock,  where  Gideon  and  I  could  not  perceive  the 
slightest  marks. 

"  That  is  Bartle,"  cried  Gideon  as  we  were  climbing 
on.  "Little  chance,  ho^/ever,  of  the  poor  fellow  being 
alive.  The  cruel  varmints  !  I'll  punish  them  one  of 
these  days  for  what  they  have  done." 

The  expressions  which  his  indignation  drew  forth 
were  very  natural,  but  they  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  incul- 
cate on  Piomingo. 

As  we  hastened  on  Gideon  cried,  "  I  think  I  saw 
hiR  head  move;   if  so,  he  must  be  alive.     We  are 
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coming !  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  Baiile ;  we  are  coming 
to  your  help ! "  he  shouted. 

The  faint  sound  of  a  human  voice  was  heard  in 
return. 

"  He  is  alive,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  he  is  alive  I "  and  I 
waved  my  cap  as  we  rushed  to  our  friend's  assistance. 

Another  minute,  and  we  were  by  Bartle's  side. 
We  could  perceive  no  wound,  but  his  eyes  were 
starting  from  his  head,  and  his  tongue  protruded. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  cutting  the  lashings  with 
which  he  was  bound  to  the  stump  of  a  small  tree, 
with  another  rough  piece  of  wood  fastened  across  it. 
A  few  minutes  later,  and  I  believe  he  would  have 
breathed  his  last.  We  had  fortunately  brought  with 
us  a  bottle  of  water  and  some  spirits,  some  of  which 
we  poured  down  his  throat,  and  in  a  wonderfuUy 
short  time  he  revived,  and  was  able  to  tell  us  what 
had  happened  to  him.  He  had  rendered  one  of  his 
captors  a  service  on  some  occasion,  and  this  man  had 
sufficient  influence  with  the  others  to  preserve  his 
life.  When,  however,  they  found  themselves  closely 
pursued  by  our  troops,  they  were  about  to  kill  him; 
but,  at  the  instigation  of  the  brave  who  had  hitherto 
saved  him  from  being  put  to  death,  they  resolved  to 
bind  him  to  the  tree  and  leave  him.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, his  friend  had  proposed  this  with  the  inten- 
tion of  afterwards  returning  and  setting  him  free. 

As  Bartle  would  certainly  be  unable  to  move  for 
some  time,  Gideon  and  I  remained  by  him,  while 
Piomingo  returned  to  inform  Sergeant  Custis  of  our 
success,  and  also  to  warn  him  that  the  enemy  were 
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not  far  ahead.  The  sergeant^  we  afterwards  heard, 
pushed  rapidly  on,  and  in  a  short  time  came  up  with 
the  party,  and,  by  the  careful  way  in  which  he  ap- 
proached, took  them  completely  by  surprise.  They 
attempted  to  defend  themselves,  but  the  greater 
number  were  cut  to  pieces — a  few  only  escaping  to 
the  southward. 

Qideon  and  I,  I  have  said,  had  been  left  on  the 
mountain-side  to  look  after  Bartle.  The  first  thing 
Gideon  did  was  to  take  off  his  own  coat  and  wrap 
it  round  our  friend,  whose  limbs  were  swollen  by 
the  pressure  of  the  cords,  while  he  was  chilled  by 
long  exposure  to  the  cold  air;  indeed,  most  men  would 
have  sunk  under  the  sufferings  he  had  endured.  How 
were  we  to  get  him  down  the  mountain  ?  was  the  next 
question.  He  could  not  walk,  and  Qideon  and  I 
together  were  unable  to  carry  him.  The  spot  waa 
exposed  to  a  hot  sun  by  day,  and  to  cold  winds  by 
night,  and  there  were  no  materials  at  hand  to  build 
a  hut;  indeed,  but  little  wood  even  to  form  a  fire.  At 
last  I  proposed  setting  off  to  try  and  obtain  help, 
— though,  should  the  troops  or  the  Indians  who  accom- 
panied us  have  gone  south,  it  might  be  a  long  time 
before  I  could  fall  in  with  any  one.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  however,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  although  I  greatly  feared  that  before  I  could 
return  Bartle  would  have  succumbed. 

"Quick,  Ralph,"  said  Qideon,  as  I  rose  to  set  off 
"  Do  not  forget  some  food;  and  bring  a  litter,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  to  carry  Bartle  on." 

I  had  scarcely  got  a  hundred  feet  down  the  moun- 
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Uin  when  I  saw  two  Indians  in  the  distance,  coming 
towards  me,  each  carrying  something  on  his  back, 
and  a  long  pole  in  his  hand.  I  waved  to  them,  and 
they  made  signals  in  reply.  They  were  soon  close  to 
me,  and  on  coming  up  they  said  that  they  had  been 
sent  by  Piomingo,  and  that  they  carried  materials  for 
forming  a  litter.  He  had  thought  of  the  very  thing 
we  required.  It  was  rapidly  put  together;  and 
placing  Bartle  on  it,  we  each  of  us  took  the  end  of  a 
pole,  and  began  cautiously  to  descend  the  mountain. 
Of  necessity  our  progress  was  very  slow.  Sometimes 
we  had  to  place  the  litter  on  the  ground,  not  for  the 
sake  of  resting  ourselves,  but  that  we  might  lower  it 
with  more  caution.  Thus  proceeding,  we  at  last 
reached  the  plain,  where,  as  the  day  had  closed,  we 
encamped. 

Next  morning,  Bartle,  although  better,  was  still 
unable  to  walk ;  we  therefore  carried  him  the  whole 
way  to  Roaring  Water.  We  found  Uncle  Jeff  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  house, — in  no 
desponding  mood,  however, — and  he  welcomed  Bartle 
as  he  would  have  done  a  beloved  brother. 

"  You  will  soon  come  round,  Bartle,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  his  hand;  "and  we  will  get  a  house  up  as  big  and 
as  strong  as  the  old  one." 

"  Ay  !  that  we  will,"  answered  Bartle ;  "  and  if  the 
Redskins  pay  us  another  visit,  we  will  take  good 
care  that  they  shall  never  get  inside  it" 


The  hut  had   been  thoroughly  cleaned   out,  and 
Clarice,   Maysotta,   and    Rachel  had    taken   posaea- 
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sion  of  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  occupied  the 
mill. 

Lieutenant  Broadstreet  had,  in  the  meantime, 
fixed  on  a  good  site  for  a  fort  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipice  by  the  river-side,  and  his  men  were  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  and  fixing  up  the  palisades  which 
were  to  surround  it.  So  much  was  he  occupied 
in  the  duty  he  had  to  perform,  that  he  could  rarely 
come  over  to  Roaring  Water;  while  I  was  so  fully 
employed  that  I  had  no  time  to  visit  him. 

We  were  greatly  in  wart  of  labourers  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  been  killed  when 
the  Indians  attacked  the  house,  and  at  last  Uncle 
Jeff  told  me  to  go  over  to  the  fort  and  ascertain  if 
any  men  were  likely  to  obtain  their  discharge,  and 
if  so,  to  offer  them  good  wages. 

"  You  can  tell  the  lieutenant  that  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  him  over  here  whenever  he  can  come,"  said 
Uncle  Jeff,  "  although  we  have  not  the  best  accom- 
modation in  the  world  to  offer  him." 

I  had  little  doubt  that  Manley  would  not  be 
influenced  by  the  latter  consideration;  so,  mounting 
my  horse,  I  rode  off  to  the  fort,  and  gave  him  Uncle 
JeS^s  message. 

"I  can  afford  you  two  hands,  at  all  events,"  he 
answered,  and  I  saw  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "  They 
know  the  place,  and  perhaps  you  may  get  more  work 
out  of  them  than  I  can ;  only  take  care  they  do  not 
run  away." 

I  guessed  to  whom  he  alluded;  nor  was  I  mistaken. 
We  went  oi  ^  together,  and  he  »iiiniuoned  KUtz  and 
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Barney,  who  were  slowly  working  away  with  pick^ 
axe,  and  spade. 

'  "  Men,"  he  said,  "  you  have  claimed  your  discharge ; 
you  shall  have  it^  if  you  are  willing  to  go  and  take 
service  at  Roaring  Water." 

"Sure,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  me  life; 
there's  not  a  finer  gintleman  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  than  Mr.  Crockett,"  said  Barney. 

Klitz  simply  gave  a  grunt  of  acquiescence. 

The  whole  matter  waa  arranged ;  and  they  were  to 
return  with  me  the  next  day.  I  was  also  glad  to 
obtain  two  more  men,  who,  though  they  belonged 
to  that  class  of  individuals  known  as  "  Uncle  Sam's 
bad  bargains,"  and  might  be  lazy  rascals  when 
labouring  for  a  Government  for  which  they  did 
not  care  a  cent,  turned  out  to  be  very  ready 
to  serve  a  master  who  treated  them  kindly  and 
paid  them  well.  As  we  travelled  along  they  showed 
no  inclination  to  decamp,  but  chatted  and  laughed, 
each  in  his  own  style — Barney  being  undoubtedly  the 
leading  wit  of  the  party.  They  were  heartily  wel- 
come at  Soaring  Water,  and  both  Elitz  and  Barney 
showed  that  they  were  willing  and  able  to  work. 
The  only  thmg  which  seemed  to  put  the  German  out 
was  when  any  allusion  was  made  to  a  wheel-barrow. 

We  had  just  begun  active  operations  when  Winne- 
mak  came  to  see  his  daughter.  Maysotta,  how- 
ever, had  no  inclination  to  return  with  him,  and 
begged  that  she  might  remain  to  assist  her  new  friend, 
from  whom  she  was  hearing  more  wonderful  things 
daily,  as  well  as  gaining  more  knowledge.     Wiime- 
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mak  offered  us  the  services  of  some  of  his  men, 
who  were  willing  to  work  for  wages ;  and  although 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  worst  of  the  white  men, 
yet,  by  Uncle  Jeff's  good  management,  they  were 
made  very  useful. 

From  some  passing  emigrant  trains  we  obtained  a 
good  supply  of  tools, — ^axes  and  saws, — and  we  were 
busily  at  work  from  simrise  to  sunset.  Clarice  and 
Rachel  had  succeeded  in  recovering  some  of  the  cattle, 
pigs,  and  poultry  which  had  strayed,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  farm  began  to  assume  something  of  its  former 
appearance. 

I  had,  one  afternoon,  come  back  from  the  forest  ir. 
which  we  obtained  our  timber,  in  order  to  get  a  fresh 
axe  in  place  of  one  which  I  had  broken,  when  I  found 
Maysotta  alone  in  the  hut.  On  asking  for  Clarice,  I 
was  told  she  had  gone  to  the  cool  fountain  for  a 
pitcher  of  water.  It  struck  me  that  something  was 
amiss  with  the  Indian  girl,  but  what  it  was  I  could 
not  tell.  I  was  going  on  to  the  mill,  where  I  expected 
to  find  an  axe,  when  Maysotta  added, — 

"  The  young  white  chief,  from  the  fort  out  there, 
came  here  just  now  inquiring  for  you.  When  he  heard 
that  Clarice  was  at  the  spring,  he  hastened  off  in  that 
direction,  without  seeming  to  regard  me." 

Having  obtained  the  axe,  I  set  off  after  Manley, 
whom  I  was  anxious  to  see,  and  as  I  got  near  the 
spring  I  heard  him  in  conversation  with  my  sister. 

"  Oh  no,  no !  I  must  not  leave  my  uncle  and  Ralph ; 
I  should  be  neglecting  my  duty,  should  I  do  sn,"  said 
Clarice. 
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"  But  I  have  told  you  how  devotedly,  how  fondly 
I  love  you,"  said  Manley.  "  Do  you  not  love  mo  in 
return  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  I  have  loved  no  one  else,'  she  replied. 

On  hearing  this  confession  I  should  have  with- 
drawn, for  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  Manley,  and 
what  I  had  heard  gave  me  unbounded  satisfaction. 
Clarice,  however,  had  heard  me  moving  among  the 
bushes,  and  turned  her  eyes  towards  me  with  a  startled 
look.  I  was  sure  she  had  perceived  me,  so  I  at  once 
came  forward.     Manley  put  out  his  hand. 

"  You  heard  what  I  said  to  your  sister  ?" 

"Yes;  and  what  she  said  in  reply,"  I  answered. 
"  It  gives  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  There  is 
no  man  I  ever  met  whom  I  should  so  much  like  as 
a  brother-in-law.  I  would  advise  Clarice  to  tell  Uncle 
Jeff  at  once,  and  hear  what  he  says  about  the  matter. 
My  belief  is,  that  he  will  not  say  anything  which  either 
of  you  would  dislike." 

Dear  little  Clarice  looked  very  happy  when  I  said 
this.  I  was  not  surprised  that  Manley  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  although  her  beauty 
certainly  did  not  depend  on  the  elegance  of  her 
costume,  for  she  had  come  out  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, with  her  hair  hanging  down  over  her  shoulders, 
and  in  her  rough  working-dress.  I  must  confess  I 
forgot  all  about  my  axe,  and  where  I  had  been 
going;  and  having  been  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  Manley  and  my  sister,  I  remained  talking  with 
them,  and  settling  plans  for  the  future.  Suddenly, 
however,  I  recollected  that  I  had  work  to  do ;  and 
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I  had  an  idea  that  the  young  couple  would  not  object 
just  then  to  my  attending  to  my  duties.  At  all 
events,  they  said  nothing  to  detain  me.  Manley 
agreed  to  remain  with  us  that  night,  and  I  advised 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  speaking  to  Uncle  Jeff. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  when  Uncle  Jeff  came 
back  after  his  day's  work,  Manley,  following  my 
advice,  spoke  to  him.  His  reply  was  what  I  had 
expected : — 

"  You  shall  have  her  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  am 
very  sure  you  will  make  her  a  good  husband." 

Manley  had  received  his  appointment  as  command- 
ant of  the  fort ;  but  as  the  buildings  were  not  as  yet 
fully  completed,  nor  would  be  fit  for  a  lady's  recep- 
tion during  the  winter,  it  was  settled  that  the  young 
couple  should  wait  until  next  spring  to  be  married, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  the  chaplain  at  Fort  Har- 
wood  would  be  able  to  come  over  and  perform  the 
ceremony. 

Before  the  winter  set  in  we  had  got  up  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  house  for  our  accommodation, 
while  the  new  field  hands  occupied  the  hut.  Our 
friend  Winnemak  paid  us  frequent  visits,  too,  always 
bringing  a  supply  of  game,  which  was  very  welcome, 
as  we  had  but  little  time  for  hunting,  and  were 
unwilling  to  kiU  any  of  our  farm-stock. 

Maysotta  had  always  much  to  say  to  her  father, 
and  he  willingly  allowed  her  to  remain  with  us.  His 
mind  was  already  beginning  to  awaken  to  spiritusJ 
truth,  as  he  had  had  the  gospel  explained  to  him,  and 
he  now  compau^  it  with  the  dark  heathen  Bupeniti- 
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tions  in  which  he  had  hitherto  beUeved.  Maysotta 
entreated  Clarice  to  tell  her  father  all  she  had  told 
her.  She  gladly  did  so,  and  the  hitherto  proud  chief 
"  became  as  a  little  child."  He  at  last  fixed  his  camp 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  used  to  visit  us  nearly 
every  day,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  instruction 
He  even  expressed  a  'Msh  to  learn  to  read;  so  Uncle 
Jeff  and  I  became  his  masters,  aided  occasionally  by 
Clarice  and  Maysotta,  who  had  already  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  chiefs  memory  was  won- 
derfully good,  too,  and  he  thus  rapidly  learned  whole 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  from  a  translation  which  we 
had  obtained  in  the  dialect  of  his  people.  His  great 
desire  was  now  not  only  to  learn  himself,  but  to  in- 
duce his  own  people  to  accept  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel ;  and  as  his  wish  was  to  imitate  us  in  every- 
thing, he  had  put  up  a  log-house  of  considerable  size 
in  his  village. 

I  had  often  promised  to  pay  him  a  visit  One 
Sunday  I  had  ridden  over  to  the  fort,  after  Clarice's 
marriage,  to  see  her  and  join  the  service  there,  when 
on  my  way  back  I  bethought  me  of  my  promise  to 
Wi  onemak.  I  accordingly  rode  to  his  village.  None 
of  his  men  were  about ;  so,  fastening  up  my  horse,  I 
went  towards  his  house.  As  I  looked  in  at  the  door, 
I  saw  him  standing  up  at  one  end,  whUe  his  chief  men 
and  braves  were  seated  around  him,  attentively  listen- 
ing to  the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips.  Once 
he  would  have  addressed  them  only  on  some  war- 
like or  political  matter,  but  now  he  was  preaching 
the  blesaed  gospel,  while  those  fierce  warrion  eat 
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iistening  with  the  most  profound  attention  to  hia 
words. 

What  were  those  words?  He  was  telling  them 
that  they  must  become  as  children ;  that  they  must 
be  bom  again,  that  their  old  evil  nature  might  be  over- 
come ;  that  they  must  do  good  to  their  enemies,  and 
forgive  those  who  should  iojure  them;  that  they 
must  lead  pure  and  holy  lives,  not  giving  way  to  their 
angry  feelings,  or  even  indulging  in  angry  thoughts. 
He  told  them,  too,  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  the 
Saviour's  death ;  how  God  would  forgive  their  sins, 
which,  though  red  as  scarlet,  would  become  white  as 
wool,  if  they  trusted  that  by  that  death  he  had  taken 
their  sins  upon  himself,  and  had  become  their  Saviour, 
their  Advocate,  their  great  High  Priest. 

Winnemak  having  thus  become  a  Christian,  did  not 
rest  content  until  he  had  used  every  eflfort  to  convert 
the  whole  of  his  tribe.  Nor  did  he  stop  here:  he  went 
to  other  tribes;  and  when  he  found  his  own  influence 
was  not  sufficient,  he  procured  the  assistance  of 
white  missionaries,  whom  he  supported  and  protected. 

His  example  was  followed  by  his  former  enemy 
Piomingo,  whose  young  wife  and  himself  became  in- 
dustrious settlers — the  greater  number  of  their  tribe 
completely  abandoning  their  old  barbarous  customs. 
The  only  regret  of  Winnemak  was  that  he  and  his 
people  had  not  received  these  glorious  tidings  in 
earlier  days,  before  they  had  almosi^  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  people  in  the  land  where  once  their  warriors 
were  counted  by  thousands. 

But  I  have  been  anticipating  events.    From  several 
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of  the  emigrant  trains  which  came  by  next  season, 
we  obtained  not  only  such  stores  as  we  required,  but 
seyeral  Tiseful  hands;  while  many  of  bhe  families,  see- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  progress  we 
had  made  to  say  nothing  of  the  protection  of  the 
military  post,  resolved,  instead  of  incurring  the 
dangers  of  a  longer  journey,  to  settle  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  new  house,  as  Uncle  Jeff  and  Bartle  intended, 
was  far  superior  to  the  old  one,  and  although  we  hoped 
that  we  should  never  again  be  attacked,  yet  it  was 
built  with  an  eye  to  defence,  and  was  considered 
almost  as  strong  as  the  fort  itsel£  Happily,  how- 
ever, we  have  never  had  occasion  to  try  its  capa- 
bilities of  withstanding  a  siege. 

Fields  were  added  to  fields;  the  stock  increased; 
imd  God  prospering  us  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
losses  we  had  incurred,  Uncle  Jeff's  farm  eventually 
became  the  most  flourishing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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